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PUSHING EXPORT TRADE. 


W E are meeting with many pleasing indications of the 

value of our recently established Foreign Depart- 
ment. Manufacturers and dealers who have addressed 
readers of the AMERICAN Druccist in Spanish-speaking 
countries, through advertisements printed in the Spanish 
language, testify to the excellent results which they have 
obtained in this way, and it is very gratifying to us to 
learn of the consequent increase in the volume of export 
trade which is experienced by firms making use of the 
advertising columns of the AMERICAN Drucecist. Our 
correspondence with the South and Central American re- 
publics and of the islands of the West Indies has grown 
considerably, and we are in constant receipt of requests 
from druggists, in Spanish-speaking countries particular- 
ly, for catalogues and prices on crude and manufactured 
drugs and druggists’ sundries, printed in the language 
which is spoken in these countries. Dealers and manu- 
facturers who are in a position to compete with the mar- 
kets of Hamburg, Marseilles or London would find it 
greatly to their advantage to call attention to this fact in 
announcements to the large list of buyers in foreign coun- 
tries which is reached regularly by the foreign issues of 
the AMERICAN Druccist. But it should be understood 
that the printing of these announcements in the language 
of the country in which it is desired to extend export 
trade is a sine qua non to success, a fact which should not 
be forgotten in making bids for trade. 





FIFTY YEARS OF AMERICAN PHARMACY 


HROUGHOUT the proceedings of the fiftieth annual 
meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion there was a dominant note of jubilation over the 
achievements of pharmacy during the half century that 
has elapsed since the foundation of the organization and 
of earnest aspiration toward still higher achievements 
and still more rapid progress during the next half cen- 
tury. 

The historical spirit, if one may use such a term, was 
manifested in various ways throughout the proceedings 
and discussions. The papers of a historical nature pre- 
sented at the special jubilee session, together with the 
interesting and thought-stimulating collection of articles 
of historical interest shown by the semi-centennial com- 
mittee in the exhibit hall, constituted the most notable 
special features of the meeting. 

The absence of Dr. Fred. Hoffmann, of Berlin, who 
was to have presided over the special jubilee session, was 
a keen disappointment and source of regret. Expressions 
of high appreciation for his admirable work in historical 
research were heard on all sides,mingled with expressions 
of regret at his ill health which compelled him to return 
to Europe within a week after his arrival here, altho he 
had made the journey solely for the purpose of presiding 
at this meeting. 

In the scientific section the feature of special interest 
was the presentation of papers from two of the foreign 
honorary members of the association, Prof. Ernst 
Schmidt, of Marburg, and Prof. Edward Schaer, of 
Strassburg. Dr. F. B. Power, of London, a distinguished 
member, also presented a paper, or rather two papers, 
which gave evidence of great scholarly research. 

The expectations of the members that the jubilee ses- 
sion held on Thursday afternoon would prove of unusual 
interest were fully realized. Probably the most interest- 
ing feature of this session next to the able review present 
ed in Dr. Hoffmann’s paper was the sketch of the “Ad- 
vancement of Pharmaceutical Manufactures During the 
Past Fifty Years,” which was presented in a most masterly 
and charming manner by Dr. Wiliam Jay Schieffelin, who, 
as the fifth in direct line of descent in carrying on the 
drug business under the name of Schieffelin in the City 
of New York for the past 108 years, was an eminently 
proper person to present an historical review of the sub- 
ject with wich he and his ancestors had been so intimately 
associated for so long a period. The appreciative paper by 
Mr. Ebert, on Prof. Wm. Procter, the father of Amer- 
ican pharmacy, was presented with every evidence of 
deep feeling upon the part of the author, and was re- 
ceived with every demonstration of approbation by the 
audience. 
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But it was not alone in the papers presented that this 
session proved of interest, for as one after another of the 
great men and famous in pharmacy who have served in 
the past as presidents of the organization arose in answer 
to the roll call of presidents, the enthusiastic greetings 
extended by the audience testified that even those presi- 
dents who had long since retired from active co-operation 
in the affairs of the association were still held in warm 
esteem by the members, who had not forgotten the 
services rendered by these veterars in pharmacy. 

Knowledge of the fact that the Committee of Revision 
of the United States Pharmacopoeia have practically com- 
pleted their work in a great many lines—though of course 
the results of that work have isot yet been made known 
to the public—detracted somewhat from the interest of 
the members in several recommendations contained in 
the able address of the chairman, Lyman F. Kebler. In 
this address Mr. Kebler departed somewhat from the 
lines usually followed heretofore by presenting in brief 
outline: some of the more important of the recent ad- 
vances in pharmaceutical chemistry, giving particular at- 
tention to the synthetic production of camphor by the ac- 
tion of oxalic acid on turpentine, and briefly covering 
various other recent advances in pharmaceutical chem- 
istry. Several of the recommendations made received 
the approval of the association, and it is to be hoped that 
one of these recominendations, the most important one it 
seems to us, may be carried out by the Committee of Re- 
vision—namely, that the work of the subcommittee on 
assay be continued throughout the entire decade along 
lines which would enable the workers to obtain results 
comparable with each other and with a sufficient definite- 
ness of general purpose to insure the attainment of re- 
sults of practical availability for utilization in the Phar- 
macopeeia work. 

In the section on commercial interests the usual topic 
of cut prices was somewhat varied by the introduction 
of the question of substitution as viewed by the daily 
press, and those who seek to learn precisely the feelings 
of the retail druggists of this country concerning the ti- 
rade of abuse to which they have recently been subjected 
might with advantage read a stenographic report of 
the utterances of such men as A. E. Ebert, of Chicago; 
J. K. Williams, of Hartford, and W. M. Searby, of San 
Francisco, and from this learn at first hand the sentiment 
of the average retail druggist. This section of the asso- 
citaion can usually be counted upon to furnish a sensa- 
tion and this was furnished on this occasion by a covert 
attack on the National Association of Retail Druggists 
by one of the members, which was most vigorously re- 
pelled by members prominent in the councils of both as- 
sociations. The election of the secretary of the N. A. 
R. D. to the position of chairman and of a former 
president to the position of secretary of this sec- 
tion, is the most positive refutation that could have been 
made of the charges that there was any antagonism be- 
tween the two organizations. 

In the matter of entertainment, the druggists of the 
city of Philadelphia left nothing undone which could pos- 
sibly have been done to contribute to the pleasure of tlie 
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visiting members. The number in attendance was so 
large as to make the entertainment feature of the pro- 
gramme a serious tax not alone on the finances, but what 
is even more important, on the time and energies of the 
members who reside in Philadelphia. That this tax was 
paid cheerfully and ungrudgingly was undoubtedly due in 
large measure to the personality of the most efficient local 
secretary, Wm. L. Cliffe. 

The exhibit feature of this meeting surpassed in inter- 
est anything ever heretofore undertaken by the associa- 
tion in this line, and it is gratifying alike to the exhibitors 
and to members of the association to learn that prac- 
tically every member in attendance on the meeting has 
availed himself of the opportunity offered of learning as 
much as he possibly could of both the commercial ex- 
hibits and of that most interesting special exhibit whieh 
was prepared and shown by the semi-centennial commit- 
tee. The old Glentworth drug store which was pre- 
sented here for the inspection of the members of the as- 
sociation was well worth careful study upon the part of 
all in attendance. It is a matter for congratulation that 
the historic spirit awakened by this semi-centennial meet- 
ing of the association is not to be allowed to expire, pro- 
vision having been made for the continuance of the 
study of the historical aspect of pharmacy through the 
medium of a special section to be devoted particularly to 
this subject, and it is to be expected that this historical 
section will arouse in the members an interest in the study 
of their profession in its historical aspects which cannot 
but prove both interesting and serviceable to all pharma- 
cists. Altogether there can be no question but that the 
semi-centennial meeting deserves to rank as the most suc- 
cessful meeting in the long series held during the lifetime 
of the association, and it is to be hoped that when the cen- 
tennial celebration so eloquently referred to by Professor 
Lloyd in his paper on “ Our Centennial ” comes to be held 
the pharmacists of that time may look back upon a much 
greater proportioned progress both in affairs pharmaceu- 
tical and affairs associational than has taken place during 
the first fifty years of the life of the association. 





TO STUDY THE DRUG SUPPLY. 





HE plans for the study of the methods of growing 
and marketing botanical drugs formulated by the 
United States Department of Agriculture and laid before 
our readers in our last issue by Dr. Rodney H. True, 
the physiologist of the Bureau of Plant Industry of that 
department, will meet with the most cordial approval of 
the entire drug trade. The whole matter of supplying 
crude drugs is conducted along purely empirical lines, 
save possibly in cinchona production, and the application 
in this direction of those painstaking methods which have 
given us the navel orange and practically rid the country 
of the San José scale will undoubtedly furnish informa- 
tion which will enable us to improve the quality and di- 
minish the cost of our crude drugs, and, it is wholly prob- 
able, add new and valuable indigenous drugs to our arma- 
mentarium. 
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PROPOSED NEW PLAN TO FIGHT SUBSTI- 
TUTION. 





OME of the leading proprietors and wholesalers of 
this city have received recently from a well-known 
Western proprietary house a letter containing a proposi- 
tion or plan for fighting the evil of substitution. The 
scheme proposed is that leading firms, to the number of, 
say, one hundred, contribute $2,000 each toward the crea- 
tion of a fund to be used in a vigorous campaign against 
the abuse. Just how the money would be disbursed has 
not been made clear, at least not to the satisfaction of 
many of those to whom the subject has been broached 
and who have been asked to co-operate. The plan is 
thought to contemplate the employment of special agents 
or detectives to apprehend those believed to be guilty of 
substituting, and to institute and carry on proceedings 
against them, the fund being drawn on to defray expenses 
incurred. So far as can be learned the scheme is not re- 
ceiving much, if any, active and tangible support from 
local interests. A number of prominent firms declared it 
absolutely impracticable, expressing the opinion that such 
methods would never accomplish the ends desired. Not 
a few proprietors here believe that the problem of stop- 
ping or lessening the substitution evil can best be solved 
through individual action. 


THE ‘MANUFACTURE OF CHEMICALS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 








HE special bulletin issued by the Census Bureau of 
the United States regarding the chemical industries * 
contains much matter for hearty congratulation and much 
for serious consideration by all who have the welfare of 
the country really at heart. While the very respectable 
sum of $238,529,641 is invested in chemical manufac- 
tures, aside from that in which the production of chem- 
icals is a secondary matter, this is nothing like the sum 
which might have been invested under patent laws more 
favorable to this country than those now in force or un- 
der a law enabling our manufacturers of fine chemicals to 
use alcohol in their various processes without paying the 
exhorbitant excise tax of $1.10 on each proof gallon. The 
effect of this practically prohibitory tax is shown in the 
small proportion which the annual production of finechem- 
icals in the manufacture of which alcohol is used bears to 
the total production of chemicals of all kinds. Here, too, 
is where the patent laws become a factor, or rather fail to 
become a factor, since the United States, like England, 
gives a patentee protection on his patented products even 
though not made in this country. Should we follow the 
lead of some of the European States and demand that in 
order to secure protection under a United States patent 
the article protected must be made in this country, the 
census of 1910 would tell a very different story. 
The prosecution of research work for the develop- 
ment of new processes has in the United States been 





* Census Bulletin No. 210, Compiled. by Professor Charles B. Mun- 
Toe and Professor T. M. Chard. Pp. 305, . Washington, D. C.: The 
Census Bureau of the United States. 
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greatly retarded by a lack of specialized chemical skill 
on the part of our chemistry graduates. What is needed, 
according to the authors of Census Bulletin, No. 210, is 
a better equipment on the part of the young chemist of 
the knowledge of the mechanical engineer. In the dis- 
cussion of a paper on The Teaching of Industrial Chem- 
istry, by Prof. F. H. Thorp, of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, which was read at a meeting of the 
New York section of the American Chemical Society, 
May 9, 1902, Mr. Nichols, the president of the General 
Chemical Company, said he was in a position to receive 
young men after the teachers are through with them, 
and as a rule was disappointed; in chemical works he 
would prefer a good engineer with no knowledge of 
chemistry to a good chemist with no knowledge of engi- 
neering. 

Notwithstanding these serious drawbacks, however, 
our progress in the chemical industries has been sur- 
prisingly rapid, and the quantities of heavy chemicals pro- 
duced will be a surprise to many who have not realized 
the steady progress toward independence of foreign 
sources of supply which we have made during the past 
decade. 

The total annual production of our chemical indus- 
tries now amounts to $221,217,000, divided as follows: 
Chemicals, $78,414,000; essential oils, $859,000; paints 
and varnishes, $71,000,000; electrolytically produced 
chemicals, $2,000,000; fine chemicals, alkaloids, etc., 
3,387,522 ounces; iodides, 20,714 pounds; ethers, 262,- 
238 pounds; phosphorus, 487,960 pounds, and vanillin 
the very respectable total of 124,874 ounces, there being 
four manufacturers of this article. Altogether we have 
much cause to be proud of the development in the chem- 
ical industries which have been made in spite of the se- 
rious disadvantages under which those industries have la- 
bored. 





SUBSCRIBERS’ DISCUSSION No. 6. 





HE question to which answers are called for in Sub- 
scribers’ Discussion No. 6 is one of the utmost im- 
portance to the professional pharmacist, and we have not 
been disappointed in the number of answers received to 
date, which is large and indicative of the widespread in- 
terest manifested in this discussion. The competition 
closes on September 30, and we wish to remind all in- 
tending competitors of the fact in order that their con- 
tributions may not be disqualified by reaching us after 
the date set for the close of the competition. The ques- 
tion, What Means Should be Taken to Build Up a Pre- 
scription Trade and Increase Profits? demands and will 
undoubtedly produce answers based on the ripe and valu- 
able experience of many interested subscribers to the 
AMERICAN DRUuGGIST. 





“They Builded Better Than They Knew.” 


A commercial agency in reporting on a far Western drug- 
gist gave him a rating and among other particulars furnished 
the information that ‘‘ he is a registered farmer citizen.” The 
friend who supplies this item of news asks if this designation 


does not cover the whole situation. 
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THE ADVANCEMENT OF PHARMACEUTICAL 
MANUFACTURES DURING THE PAST 
FIFTY YEARS. 


By WILLIAM Jay SCHIEFFELIN, Pu.D., 
New York. 
N their scale of operations, in the use of machinery and in 
I the variety of their products pharmaceutical manufactures 
have developed more during the past fifty years than 
through all the preceding centuries. 

In 1852, when the medical world was emerging from the 
jalap and calomel age, the pharmacist made his own galenicals, 
pills and elixirs, and bought the crude drugs. Most of the 
manufactured products purchased by him came under the 
class of heavy chemicals and were of mineral origin. Besides 
the common acids, alkalies, alum and sulphur, the list in- 
cluded the mercurials, lunar caustic, arsenic and powder of 
Algaroth, sugar of lead, sulphate of zinc, magnesia, bromide 
and iodide of potash and Labarraque’s solution. 

Alkaloids and organic compounds were few and were used 
in very limited quantity. Morphine and quinine, chloroform, 
alcohol, ether and collodion, besides acetic, tartaric and oxalic 
acids, were the chief ones 

But in 1852 the opening of the Hudson River and Erie rail- 
roads, followed by the Pennsylvania Railroad in 1854, made 
it possible for the druggist to get his preparations more quickly 
than he could make them and at no greater cost, while the 
consolidation of fifty different telegraph companies, which be- 
gan in 1851, enabled him to send his orders instantaneously. 

The Civil War, with its demands for medical supplies, 
stimulated the manufacturers; the need of large quantities of 
pure extracts led Dr. Squibb to establish his laboratory, and 
the abilities of that great man were devoted to perfecting the 
processes of pharmaceutical manufactures. His many re- 
searches and improvements freely published in the Ephemeris 
take the lead in importance and value, and he must be counted 
among the benefactors of humanity. His process of preparing 
fluid extracts by cold repercolation may be put at the head, and 
his suggestions on the valuation of drugs, and the assay of 
opium, on the manufacture of ether, acetone and cocaine, and 
of acetic extracts should not be forgotten. 

Among those who have passed away and who should be 
remembered with honor and gratitude for their services to 
scientific pharmacy in America are Procter, Maisch and Rice. 
These men made the United States Pharmacopeia the most 
perfect book of its kind in the world. 

The Pharmacopeia, with its formulas constructed on a 
scale intended for the convenience of the retailer, became, 
nevertheless, a guide to the manufacturer, and the retailer 
found it advantageous to buy his standard pharmaceuticals 
ready made. The reasons for this are truer to-day than they 
were then. They are as follows: (1) The retail pharmacist can- 
not devote the time to manufacturing. (2) Making fluid ex- 
tracts in small quantities is uneconomical, because of the loss 
of the alcohol, which is recovered in a large way; the cost of 
labor. which would be about the same for one liter as for two 
hundred liters, and the forming of a deposit in many extracts 
which would never have time to clarify if used at once for 
dispensing; then the standardization of alkaloidal extracts 
would greatly increase the cost of one liter but not of two 
hundred. (3) It is very evident that a million pills or tablets 
can be more cheaply made than a hundred, and it is extremely 
convenient to have pills and tablets of a given formula all of 
one size with the materials evenly distributed. (4) The re- 
tailer demands and receives liquid preparations which remain 
clear and emulsions that do not separate; it may be doubted 
if this would always be the case if he made them himself. 

Therefore the large manufacturing plants of to-day have 
developed. Fifty years ago the manufacturers supplied small 
quantities of morphine, chloroform, ether, galenical extracts. 
elixirs, opodeldoc, mercurial and other salts. Ten years later 
the list of fluid extracts had greatly increased: some solid ex- 
tracts were added, while in 1870 extracts with glycerin were 
in favor. When the coated pills were introduced the business 
increased to very large proportions until the cheaper tablets 
and tablet triturates partially replaced them. 

In 1857 a paper was read before the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association describing gelatin capsules, sugar-coated pills. 
codliver oil emulsion and mentioning the effervescing salts 
which Mr. Maisch had described the year before: it is re- 
markable that so many years passed before all these came 
into general use. The gelatin capsule is perhaps the greatest 
improvement in administering drugs that has been made. 

In 1885 the synthetic remedies were introduced from Ger- 
many. Antipyrine and acetanilid were soon followed by 
phenacetin, sulphonal and many others. Our schools of science 
awoke to the value of research work when the learned and 
patient Germans produced these preparations. 
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The English and French chemists had supplied scarcely any 
synthetic remedies, and so the backwardness of the Americans 
would not have excited much comment were it not that cer- 
tain persons put on the market mixtures containing chiefly 
acetanilid, proclaiming them as great American discoveries, 
and which were the cause of much disparagement and ridicule 
of American methods of syntheses. 

Nearly all of these imitation synthetics have disappeared 
and it is a reproach to us that any have survived, for there 
can be no denying that to launch a product by a misrepresenta- 
tion is disreputable. 

In every succeeding year new remedies, genuine synthetics, 
have appeared. Among those which survive and are in con- 
siderable demand to-day may be mentioned acetanilid, anti- 
pyrine, aristol, chloralamid, creosotal, formaldehyde, heroin, 
phenacetin, phenocoll, salophen, salol, sulphonal, thiocoll and 
urotropin, besides the older ones, chloral, chloroform, carbolic 
acid, ether, ethyl nitrite, iodoform, naphthaline and salicylic 
acid. 

Ethyl] nitrite is made in several American laboratories and 
its consumption here approaches forty thousand pounds a year. 
The makers of essential oils also manufacture synthetic per- 
fumes and flavorings, such as vanillin, coumarin, saccharin, 
ionone and heliotropine. 

Ingenious machines are now very generally used in phar- 
maceutical lahoratories. The modern pill machines are mar- 
velous, especially the final one, holding the pills by suction 
as they are dipped in the coating, which enables one girl to 
coat one hundred thousand pills in a day. 

Perhaps the two greatest aids to manufacturing pharmacy 
are vacuum distillation and centrifugal extraction; the former 
has long been in use, but the latter has only come into general 
use in this country during the past fifteen years. 

The immense filtering racks and presses that formerly en- 
cumbered a laboratory are now usually replaced by centrifugal 
machines, which take up but little room and save much time, 
while the quantity of wash liquor is so reduced that the loss 
by washing is unimportant. The cheapness of certain leading 
products is due almost entirely to these machines. Aloin is 
an example, as it must be well, but quickly, washed or it is de- 
composed. 

Fifty years ago the medical world was much interested in 
glycerin as a remedy for the skin, as a solvent for drugs and 
as a vehicle for administering them. The use of it has grown 
to vast proportions and the service done by Chevreule should 
always be acknowledged. I had the privilege of visiting him 
in Paris when he was a hundred years old, and of expressing 
the gratitude and admiration felt in America for his discov- 
eries. He replied with a bright smile that he had always ad- 
mired Americans and regretted that he had never been able 
to visit us. 

Glycerin, ox gall and vaccine were almost the sole animal 
products then on the druggist’s list, but pepsin soon followed 
and pancreatin, while during the past ten years the labora- 
tories have annexed the barnyard and the serums and toxines 
and extracts from glands have become of great importance. 
These biological departments are under the direction of sci- 
entists trained in bacteriology, which demands niceties of 
cleanliness and carefulness of sterilization that would be a 
revelation to the apothecary of fifty years ago. 

The demand for the chief alkaloids has steadily increased 
until the production of quinine and morphine has become enor- 
mous. The estimated annual consumption of quinine in the 
United States is four million ounces and that of morphine is 
four hundred thousand ounces. 

Fifteen years ago cocaine was sold by the grain and now its 
annual consumption in this country approximates one hundred 
thousand ounces. 

Most of the mineral acids and salts sold by the druggists 
are heavy chemicals and are now made by the combination. 
Rochelle salt, cream of tartar, magnesia, borax and chlorate 
of potash have long since outgrown the pharmaceutical labo- 
ratories, but these still make the salts of bismuth and certain 
salts of iron and manganese and of mercury, besides iodides 
and bromides and phosphates and peroxide of hydrogen, while 
latterly several have undertaken the manufacture of lithia 
from its minerals, lepidolite from California and spodumene 
from Dakota, with the result that the price has fallen in two 
years from $3.30 to $1.30 a pound, because the capacity of the 
plants is perhaps double the consumption, which is about sixty 
thousand pounds a year. 

So the pharmaceutical chemist, like the alchemist of old, 
finds his material in rare and beautifu! minerals, in the cells 
of outlandish plants and in the blood of live animals, but his 
processes are lighted by the lamp of science, and instead of 
working with a few ounces he operates with quantities of 
thousands of pounds. The future of pharmaceutical manu- 
factures is bright, for the standards are right, which is largely 
due to the men of this association and their like. 
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JUBILEE ADDRESS 


On the Occasion of the Fiftieth Annual Meeting of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association. 





By FREDERICK HOFFMANN. 





for having invited me to be here on this memorable occa- 

sion. Whatever the reason for your choice may have been 
I assure you that I highly appreciate your friendly remem- 
brance and consideration. Although in declining years and 
not of late enjoying the best of health I have nevertheless 
eonsidered it a duty to accept 
your kind invitation, and have 
erossed the Atlantic rather than 
disappoint many dear friends, 
here assembled, as well as to 
greet the large and able array 
of younger men and friends who 
have risen to honorable position 
and distinction in American 
pharmacy since I took up my 
residence abroad. 

In this hour of recollection 
and gratitude we should feel in- 
spired by the memories and 
traditoins of the historic events 
which have taken place in this, 
the first metropolis of the ris- 
ing transatlantic nation, and 
we should be mindful of the 
eminent, patriotic men and 
women who have so nobly done 
their share in raising and up- 
holding the foundations of this 
great and blessed country in 
times past. We should fur- 
thermore bear in grateful re- 
membrance the lives, the labors 
and the accomplishments of 
those who, inspired by lofty 
aims, have wisely built and pro- 
moted the correlated arts of 
American medicine and phar- 
macy, and who half a century 
ago assisted in the organization 
of this association. These 
Nestors of American pharmacy 
have all passed away, but the 
remaining veterans who have 
mingled with them in friendly 
communion at the earlier an- 


opening this Jubilee session I beg to thank the association 


In turning our thoughts backward over the records of a 
glorious past we cannot but trace the footprints and the mile- 
stones marking the growth and the development of American 
pharmacy as one of the many links in the material and intel- 
lectual organization and final culmination of the great Ameri- 
ican Commonwealth, risen to mighty proportions in the course 
of less than two centuries. 

Under this impulse I have ventured with but very scanty 
historic resources at my command to present on this occasion 
a brief sketch of the rise and the growth of American phar- 
macy and of its representative association. 

As the time allotted to the delivery of the various addresses 
at this festival session had necessarily to be confined to brief 
limits I must restrict the reading of my address to those parts 
only which are of general historic and practical interest. 


THE PRIMITIVE PRACTICE OF THE HEALING ART 


on the North American continent by the “ medicine men” and 
Squaws of the Indians was supplemented during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries by the hardly less empirical 
methods and usages of the early European settlers. In the 
treatment of bodily ills the “comforters of the sick,” as med 
ical advisers and dispensers were than called, followed the 
practices and customs of their home countries and used their 
domestic remedies as best they could in their new environ- 
ments. A few men skilled in the medical art of the day may 
have accompanied or have followed these early settlers. Their 
methods and practices, however, differed mainly in standing 





DANIEL B. SMITH, 
nual conventions keep their The First President of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 
memory sacred: 
On fame’s eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 


And glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead. 
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on a somewhat lower level and being more empirical and 
loose than at home, where the practice of medicine and phar- 
macy had been divorced by custom and legal enactment, ex- 
cept perhaps in England, where both professions remained 
much longer vested in one class of practitioners. 

The practice of medicine as a distinct art received but lit- 
tle consideration from the Colonial authorities and was left 
without restriction, encouragement or recognition. The advan- 
tages offered in the new transatlantic settlements were not 
sufficiently attractive to fairly educated European physicians 
and pharmacists to induce them to emigrate thither in any 
considerable numbers. These new fields used rather to draw 
less educated and adventurous persons who were shrewd 
enouzh to accommodate themselves and their practices to the 
prevailing conditions of the new country and its heterogeneous 
crowd of settlers. In those days any one who knew jalap 
from ipecae, or calomel from 
tartar emetic, and had the assur- 
ance to use them at his option, 
to make and apply ointments 
and plasters, to dress wounds, 
to splint a broken limb, was a 
welcome settler and _ received 
without asking the title of 
doctor. 


EARLY MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


When in the course of time, 
and with the increasing im- 
migration of a class of better 
schooled practitioners of med- 
icine, the healing art became 
more and more a distinct pro- 
fession, young men entered the 
art by indenturing themselves 
as apprentices to medical and 
surgical practitioners. They 
used to “serve the term,” as it 
was called, generally from 
three to six years. This period 
of time, before being permitted 
to assist in medical and sur- 
gical practice, was devoted 
to the books on the shelf, the 
skeleton in the closet, the ex- 
tract kettle on the hearth, the 
mortar and pestle and the pill- 
tile in the back room. To pul- 
verize barks and roots, to make 
and spread plasters, to prepare 
ointments, tinctures, extracts, 
blue mass, etc., were the ardu- 
ous duties of the day. Specially 
skilled and reputed practition- 
ers frequently had several ap- 
prentices at one time who 
constituted a small class, being 
drilled for the first years 


mainly in the pharmaceutical practice of the medical 
art of the day. Upon the expiration of this appren- 
ticeship, the young men, provided with a certificate of 


proficiency from their preceptor, were for further experi- 
ence and proficiency thrown upon their own resources and 
chances. The more able ones entered upon the practice of 
medicine with varying degrees of attainments and _ skill. 
Those with higher aspirations and’ sufficient means used to 
cross the Atlantic for further study and for the purpose of ob- 
taining a diploma, resorting for the most part to the medical 
schools of the universities of Edinburgh, London or Leyden, 
but a considerable number ventured, by chance, or from ne. 
cessity, into other remunerative pursuits, mostly into the drug 
and general merchandise line. 

In this way, as in the primitive evolution of the medical 
art in all countries and at all times, the practice of medicine 
and pharmacy remained for more than a century vested in 
one profession, and in the course of time and the tardy de- 
velopment of the professions and arts pharmacy largely de- 
veloped and received its first and by no means unsuitable re- 
cruits from the rank and file of such medical aspirants more 
or less schooled in the elements of the pharmaceutical art. 
This evolution has ultimately led to a stricter differentiation 
and gradual separation of the practice of medicine and of 
pharmacy as distinct but co-ordinate professions. It is not un- 
likely that from such an initial stock of Colonial druggists, 
and from the comparatively small number of immigrated Eu; 
ropean apothecaries, the first series of a more proficient class 
of American pharmacists originated. 


DIFFERENTIATION BETWEEN DISPENSERS AND PRESCRIBERS. 


After the final establishment of the Federal States and the 
return of peace and settled conditions, agriculture, commerce 
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and trades increased and prospered, as did also the class of 
educated and proficient physicians. The more successful and 
busily engaged ones gradually relegated the preparation and 
dispensing of medicines to those less successful, or who were 
more devoted to or engaged in materia medica and the prep- 
aration of medicines and dealers in drugs and medicines. 
These, as well as pharmacists by education and those who 
had come from abroad, more and more relieved the more oc- 
ecupied physicians from the traditional dispensing part of their 
functions. 1n this way a differentiation between prescribers 
and dispensers of medicine was gradually taking place. This 
separation was at first publicly advocated by an eminent 
American practitioner and professor of medicine, Dr. John 
Morgan, of Philadelphia, who, after his return from the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh in 1765, proclaimed the principle that 
medical men henceforth should confine themselves to pre- 
scribing, leaving to the apothecary the preparing and com- 
pounding of medicines. 

This dissociating evolution of the co-ordinate professions, 
however, was a slow one, mainly because the remuneration of 
most medical practitioners consisted, according to old cus- 
tom, chiefly in the charge for medicines dispensed, and it was 
no easy task to accustom the people to separate charges for 
medical treatment and for medicines, or, in other words, for 
the service of the physician and the pharmacist. 

During all these years there seems to be no mention in pub- 
lic print of apprenticeship in pharmacy or the drug trade, al- 
though a discrimination must have been made between the 
medico-trained young men engaging in pharmacy and those, 
less tutored, who perhaps incidentally entered the general 
merchandise business or so-called “ country stores,” where all 
sorts of commodities, among them drugs and medicines, were 
kept for sale, and who then, perhaps without any real ap- 
prenticeship, branched out into the drug trade. 


THE COLLECTIVE STUDY OF MEDICINE 


commenced slowly and sporadically, and was initiated by 
able and high-minded practitioners with small classes of stu- 
dents, either independently or in connection with private or 
public hospitals. These, as well as the courses of instruction, 
were generally modeled after or copied from British proto- 
types. The first collegiate courses of lectures to medical stu- 
dents were instituted in Philadelphia and New York in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The first public hospital 
was the Pennsylvania Hospital in Philadelphia, opened in the 
year 1752; the first dispensary for free distribution of medi- 
cine among the poor was opened in Philadelphia in the year 
1786 and in New York in 1791. 

The founders of the first American medical school were 
two young Philadelphians, William Shippen, Jr., and John 
Morgan, who, after having served their apprenticeship with 
medical practitioners in Philadelphia, completed their educa- 
tion at the universities of London and Edinburgh. It appears 
that while in Europe they conceived the idea of establishing 
a medical school at home, and on their return they joined the 
“Coilege of Philadelphia,” a medical society founded in the 
year 1749, as a basis for the realization of their aims. ‘In 
the year 1765 Dr. Morgan was appointed Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Physic, and Dr. Shippen, Jr., Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Surgery, and the school was opened in 
the fall of the year 1765. On the return of their younger 
friend, Dr. Benjamin Rush, from Edinburgh, in the year 1768, 
he was appointed Professor of Chemistry, and opened in the 
fall of 1769 the first course of lectures in chemistry in a medi- 
cal school in the United States. 


PHARMACY RECOGNIZED AS A SPECIAL BRANCH. 


It is an interesting fact and an evidence of the discerning 
wisdom of the founders of the first medical school in the 
country that they should have recognized the art of pharmacy 
as a special branch of that of medicine, and conceived from 
the beginning of the new school the idea of including phar- 
maceutical instruction in the course of lectures. In the offi- 
cial announcement of the opening of the school it is stated 
that, “in order to render the courses of lectures the more ex- 
tensively useful, it is intended to introduce into them as much 
of the theory and practice of physic, of pharmacy and chem- 
istry as can be conveniently admitted.” Probably for the rea- 
son that no properly qualified instructors were to be had at 
the time, a chair of materia medica and pharmacy was not 
installed before the year i789. 

With the constant increase of the population and the intel- 
lectual, material and industrial progress in the course of the 
last quarter of the eighteenth and the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century a stricter specialization asserted itself in arts, 
trades and the professions. Education, both higher and ele- 
mentary, had improved and extended, the public press had 
been enlarged and the standards of professional requirements 
and proficiency raised. Medical education and skill had been 
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correspondingly advanced, and with the increase and influence 
of a superior class of medical practitioners a stricter discrim- 
ination in the arts of medicine and pharmacy gradually as- 
serted itself. Many of the old time general merchandise stores 
had become transformed into drug stores and dispensing 
apothecaries’ shops conducted by men grown up and experi- 
enced in the trade, or by the prevailing stock of men originally 
trained by medical practitioners, and, to a much smaller ex- 
tent, by pharmacists who had immigrated from European 
countries. The gradual amalgamation of this variety of phar- 
maccutical practitioners required quite a time for its final 
combination into one uniform profession with common aims 
and interests. 

The number of medical colleges instituted by associate or 
individual enterprise had constantly increased, mostly with 
satisfactory material success, but without any efficient restric- 
tion in the admittance of students as to their preliminary edu- 
caion and qualification. In time it must have become a mat- 
ter of serious concern with the better educated and more dis- 
cerning pharmacists and druggists, particularly in the larger 
cities, to secure for their assistants a somewhat corresponding 
collegiate instruction. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY. 


In conformity with their prototypes, the English universi- 
ties and medical schools, the early American universities and 
colleges of medicine had persistently disregarded the educa- 
tion of those students bent more upon the study and practice 
of pharmacy than that of medicine. Great credit is due to 
the University of Pennsylvania for renewing in the year 1819 
the early efforts of its precursor, the “ College of Philadel- 
phia,” in 1765. It was the first to again conceive the idea of 
offering to the meanwhile more consolidated pursuit of the 
pharmacist a suitable course of collegiate education based on 
the substratum of the preparatory store experience. The trus- 
tees of the university resolved at a meeting held August 8, 
1819, that the Professor of Materin Medica henceforth be 
styled “ Professor of Materia Medica and Pharmacy,” and 
that the teaching of the pharmaceutical art should be a part 
of his duties. These lectures at the Medical School of the 
University seem to have been well attended by pharmaceu- 
tical students in the winter term of 1820 to 1821. At a meet- 
ing held February 6, 1821, the trustees of the university fixed 
the conditions under which the degree of ‘‘ Master of Phar- 
macy ” should be conferred upon pharmacists who had served 
an apprenticeship of at least three years with a respectable 
apothecary aud passed an examination before the professors 
of materia medica, chemistry and pharmacy. But for obtain- 
ing the degree thereafter it was required that the candidates 
should attend at least two courses of lectures on chemistry, 
materia medica and pharmacy in the university. At the com- 
mencement, April 5, 1821, sixteen candidates received the de- 
gree. 

This first attempt of an American university to recognize 
pharmacy as a co-ordinate branch of the healing art, and to 
offer to students of pharmacy also an academic collegiate ed- 
ucation and degree, however, was checked by the action of a 
number of pharmacists of the city of Philadelphia who ob- 
jected to this innovation. They formed, February 23, 1821, 
soon after the action of’the trustees of the university, a local 
organization and resolved at subsequent meetings to establish 
a school of their own, to be managed by themselves, under the 
name, “ College of Apothecaries.”” Two medical lecturers, Dr. 
Samuel Jackson and Dr. Gerard ‘Troost, of Philadelphia, were 
engaged, and the initial course of lectures on chemistry and 
materia mediea was delivered during the winter months of 
the year 1821 to 1822. The school was incorporated as the 
“ Philadelphia College of Pharmacy” on March 30, 1822. 

Pharmacentical organizations of other cities followed suit 
by also founding colleges of pharmacy; of these the older 
ones are: New York in 1829, Baltimore in 1841, Chicago in 
1859, Boston in 1868, Cincinnati in 1870, St. Louis and Louis- 
ville in 1871. San Franciseo in 1872 and Washington, D. C., 
in 1873. The first established colleges experienced hard strug- 
gles for existence and were of slow growth. They had to em- 
ploy for many years medical graduates as instructors and to 
confine their courses of lectures to materia medica, botany and 
chemistry. The service of pharmaceutical instructors, and the 
intreduction of experimental and operative courses in phar- 
macy and pharmaceutical chemistry could not be secured be- 
fore the year 1841 in the Maryland, 1846 in the Philadelphia 
and 1861 in the New York College. 


THE UNSATISFACTORY CONDITION OF THE DRUG MARKET. 


While medicine and pharmacy in the course of the last 
quarter of the eighteenth and the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century had secured an intrinsic and substantial foun- 
dation for greater proficiency and higher advance, there stilt 
remained as an obstacle to the efficient exercise of their func- 
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tions an undiminished laxness and a lack of exacting con- 
trol respecting the quality of drugs and medicines of native 
and foreign production, as well as to the unchecked trade in 
poisons and a want of proper restriction in the admission to 
and exercise of the professions. 

Notwithstanding the creation of a national pharmacopeceia, 
the establishment of colleges of pharmacy and of some im- 
provement in the proficiency of college bred pharmacists, the 
drug market remained, as to quality, in an unsatisfactory and 
deficient condition. 

With the gradual increase of commerce, trades and arts, 
the need of a more exact control of the quality of the multi- 
plying mass of merchandise and commoditiesof all kinds pass- 
ing through the custom houses, among them particularly drugs 
and medicinal products, became more and more urgent. This 
fact and the voice of medical authorities and societies did not 
fail in time to bring about a wider and deeper cognizance of 
and arouse indignation against the prevailing discreditable 
condition of the drug market. Yet twenty-five years still 
elapsed after the publication of the first issue of the national 
Pharmacopeeia and the first graduation of pharmacists and 
the establishment of the first college of pharmacy before the 
apprehensions and loud protests of pharmacists and physicians 
induced Congress to rise to the emergency and to pass, in the 
year 1846,a drug law for an inspection and control of imported 
medicinal drugs and chemicals. Although intelligently framed, 
the law, which seems not to have gone into operation before 
the year 1848, was deficient in several essential provisions. 
The chief reason why the law failed to bring about a prompt 
change for the better seems to have been the fact that in the 
appointment of the drug examiners political partisanship was 
placed above qualification and character. In consequence, in- 
competence and laxness in the proper application of the law 
a largely to defeat the aims and objects of the en- 
actment. 


STEPS IN THE FORMATION OF THE A. PH. A 


It is a credit to the pharmacists that the disappointment 
experienced in consequence of the failure of the drug law to 
promptly and efficiently remedy the inferiority of the drug 
market induced them to take united action, which resulted in 
the formation of the American Pharmaceutial Association. 

In August, 1851, the College of Pharmacy of the city of 

New York issued an invitation to the colleges of pharmacy at 
Philadelphia and Boston to hold a conference of delegates for 
the consideration and adoption of measures and standards 
more suitable and efficient than the prevailing ones, for the 
guidance of the drug examiners at the ports of entry, whereby 
their action might be rendered more uniform, exacting and re- 
liable, as well as to consider expedients calculated to elevate 
the profession and promote its interests throughout the coun- 
try. Pursuant to this call delegates from each of the three 
colleges of pharmacy convened at the rooms of the New York 
College on October 15 and 16, 1851. 
_ Significant of the motives for and the aims of this prelim- 
inary conference was the adoption of a report and resolutions 
offered by a committee of the convention, of which the follow- 
ing ‘s an extract: 
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This convention considers the law of the year 1846, relating to the 
inspection and passage of drugs at the custom houses, ample enough is 
its general provisions in guarding the admission of drugs, medicinal 
substances and preparations, under the reference which it distinctly 
requires to the Pharmacopeias and Dispensatories, specified in it. The 
convention, however, earnestly recommends, as the useful working of 
the law, after ail, depends mainly on the integrity and ability of the 
examiners, that the greatest care should be exercised by the appointing 
power in the selection of these officers, in furtherance of which the col- 
leges of pharmacy would cheerfully render their assistance, if solicited. 


It was also resolved that a convention be called, consisting 
of three delegates each from all pharmaceutical organizations, 
to meet at Philadelphia in October, 1852, with a view of con- 
sidering all the important questions bearing on the profession 
and its elevation and advance, as well as for mutual protec- 
tion, and for adopting measures for the organization of a na- 
tional association of pharmacists to meet once every year. 


ORGANIZATION EFFECTED. 


On the call of the chairman of the preceding conference in 
New York, the convention assembled in the rooms of the Phil- 
adelphia College of Pharmacy on October 6, 7 and 8, 1852. It 
consisted of delegates of the colleges of pharmacy from Phila- 
delpbia, New York, Boston, Baltimore and Cincinnati; from 
the Richmond Pharma: 2utical Society, and of representative 
pharmacists from Connect.cut and San Francisco, in all about 
twenty-four participants. The committee appointed at the pre- 
liminary conference in New York in the year 1851 for collect- 
ing such information as might be conducive to the objects and 
aims of the subsequent convention in Philadelphia, reported 
as follows: 

1. That the present convention resolve itself into a permanent asso- 
ciation, with the object to benefit, from a professional point of view. 
the large number of pharmaceutists scattered throughout the United 
States, there existing many grounds of sympathy between them, whieh 
may better manifest themselves by united action. * 

The subject of pharmaceutical education is one of the greatest 
importance. An improvement of the standard of practice throughout 
the country cannot be effected without extending the present means of 
education, either by schools or by an increase of facilities offered by 
proprietors to their apprentices and assistants. The voice of the asso- 
ciation shou!d be raised to encourage the establishment of schools of 
pharmacy in suitable localities, and in connection with these labora- 
tories wherein advanced apprentices can have an opportunity to 
come familiar with the more difficult manipulations of pharmaceutical 
chemistry and of extemporaneous pharmacy, while in localities in 
which it is impracticable to establish schools of pharmacy, the organiza- 
tion of local associations and the foundation of pharmaceutical libraries 
should be encouraged and fostered, so that proprietors may have the 
— to induce their assistants and apprentices to form habits 
of self-study. 

3. The apprenticeship system should be taken into due considera- 
tion with the view to such uniformity and regulation as shall inure to 
the mutual advantage of employer and employed. Proprietors should 
be induced to consider the fitness of the applicant, both as regards nat- 
ural endowments and gee pt education, and should be held to their 
duty to teach and to give their employees opportunity to acquire a thor- 
ough knowledge of their profession. 


At the second session, October 7, 1852, this report was 
adopted, and permanent organization under the title ‘“‘ The 
American Pharmaceutical Association’ was effected by the 
adoption of a constitution, containing five sections, and of a 
code of ethics, consisting of six articles, for government and 
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guidance. The original plan of having the membership of 
the association constituted of delegates from colleges and 
societies only was dropped in favor of opening the doors to 
all respectable pharmacists and druggists. 

The code of ethics considered and adopted at the same 
session of the convention is expressive of the broad and gen- 
erous principles and aims which actuated the founders of the 
association, and will forever remain a credit to them and an 
interesting document in the history of American pharmacy. 


PROGRESS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The subsequent annual conventions were marked by in- 
creasing attendance, membership and activity. At the meet- 
ing in Baltimore in the year 1856 the organization of the 
association was further perfected by amendments to the con- 
stitution which much increased its scope and usefulness. The 
prize queries offered at the meeting in the year 1854 having 
received no response, were henceforth made a regular feature 
at each annual convention, to be reported upon at the next 
one. A further progressive action at this convention was the 
election of committees for the elaboration of an annual report 
on the progress of pharmacy, on the revision of the Pharma- 
copeeia, on weights and measures, on unofficial formulae, on 
suitable text-books for the study of pharmacy, and for offer- 
ing a proper syllabus for pharmaceutical students. 

In general the first ten years of the association may be 
considered a period of organization and consolidation, reach- 
ing to more settled conditions in its functions and the gen- 
eral status of the profession. As did the initial, so do the 
subsequent meetings bear ample evidence of the unselfish 
and sterling motives of the founders and early members of 
the association, and of their earnest efforts toward effecting 
the requirements paramount for the realization of their prime 
aims in regard to the improvement of the drug market, to 
stricter discrimination in the admission of beginners to the 
ranks of pharmacy, to better training and education of ap- 
prentices, and to the establishment of new and the encourage- 
ment of the existing schools of pharmacy and local associa- 
tions as educational centers. 

When stirring events and untoward discord, in the years 
1859 and 1860, ushered in the Civil War, public interest cen- 
tered in the subsequent ruthless sectional strife and combat 
of arms. Associate relations and affairs were submerged in 
the national commotion. At this trying time, however, the 
association had attained to a prime maturity in its organiza- 
tion, institutions and functions. Its consolidation and integ- 
rity were assured, and proved of such strength and worth 
that the association endured and survived unimpaired the 
reverses and storms of threatened national disruption. The 
annual convention in the year 1861 was the only one missed, 
and although peace was not restored before the year 1865, the 
regular annual meeting of the year 1862 was held in Phila- 
delphia. 

The association has ever since proceeded along the well 
defined lines designed by the wisdom and exertion of its 
founders, holding its conventions with increasing attendance 
and activity year after year as milestones of the successive 
advance of American pharmacy. Every decade of its onward 
march has given added worth and importance to this national 
union, binding common aims, interests and accomplishments 
together and co-ordinating them for the common good. In 
all the fluctuations and reverses of half a century and in the 
professional expansion in general and the increasing special- 
ization in details the American Pharmaceutical Association 
has remained steadfast and persistent as a promoter and 
custodian of all that is substantial and conducive to the 
furtherance of the prosperity, the ethical status, the integrity 
and advance of legitimate pharmacy as a co-ordinate factor 
of the healing and sanitary arts. 

The annual conventions of the association were attended, at 
its initial meetings, in 1852 by 21, in 1853 by 28, and in 1860 
by 111 members, the number of attendants varying consider- 
ably, according to the location of the meeting places and their 
distance from the Atlantic States. The maximum attendance 
thus far was reached in the Centennial year, 1876, in Phila- 
delphia, with a presence of 372 members; at the meeting held 
during the World’s Fair, in Chicago, Ill., in 1893, there were 
286, and in the year 1901, in St. Louis, Mo., 201 delegates and 
members were in attendance. 

The association has met in most sections of the country, 
from Boston and Old Point Comfort in the East to Denver 
and San Francisco in the West, and from Montreal, Toronto 
and Lake Minnetonka in the North to Atlanta and New Or- 
leans in the South. 

The association was wisely planned at its inception and 
has been founded on the basis of a suitable and approved 
constitution. The administration of its business affairs has 
been throughout in the hands of men of sterling worth, who 
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have conducted them on firmly established principles and 
with signal ability. 


THE ANNUAL PROCEEDINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The founders of the association wisely devised the means 
and best method for having the proceedings of the annual 
conventions, including reports and papers, properly published 
in book torm. These “ Proceedings of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association” have been continued ever since its or- 
ganization. The initial issues formed only pamphlets, the is- 
sue in the year 1852 comprising 32; in 1853, 48; in 1854 and 
1855, each 40 pages. Commensurate with the increase of the 
association in membership, importance and influence, and the 
amount of transactions, reports and papers presented, these 
annual publications have been amplified in contents and vol- 
ume from year to year, extending in 1858 to 488 pages, and 
reaching a maximum in 1894 with 1,394 pages. 

The 49 volumes of the Proceedings contain, in addition to 
the reports and papers presented and the discussions at the 
annual meetings, a multitude of valuable and useful original 
essays and discourses covering the scope of the science and 
practice of pharmacy and its educational, legislative and 
trade concerns and interests. In addition to the annual re- 
ports on the progress of pharmacy they, therefore, represent 
a comprehensive repository of the thought, researches and 
work of the foremost talent in American pharmacy and of 
the professional accomplishments and progress in general dur- 
ing the last half of the nineteenth century. 

In common with the contemporary pharmaceutical period- 
ical literature, the proceedings, furthermore, reveal the extent 
to which the abstractly scientific research work, including 
standardization and physiological tests, in recent time, has 
been shifted from the province of the pharmacist to the re- 
search laboratories of manufacturing establishments, of uni- 
versities and colleges of pharmacy, and into the hands of men 
of superior academic or college training and experience. With 
the rapid advance in the exactitude of scientific methods, in 
the expansion of the chemical, pharmacognostical and bo- 
tanical sciences, and in the improvement of the implements of 
research, it is but natural that the strictly scientific work 
should become more and more confined to the specially trained 
modern chemist, botanist and bacteriologist, not unfrequently 
emanating from the ranks of medicine and pharmacy, while 
the pharmacist’s domain of scientific application has been re- 
duced mairly to the identification and examination of phar- 
nacevutical products and of drugs and chemicals. 

This mutation and specialization is the cogent result of the 
advance and evolution of applied science and of industrial and 
manufacturing progress in general. This in some respect un- 
toward change has become more and more manifest in phar- 
macy, and has gradually asserted itself in Europe as well as 
in the United States. 


PROBLEMS IN PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION. 


The cause and the problems of pharmaceutical education 
have early and constantly engaged the attention and care of 
the founders and the members of the association, the organi- 
zation of which fell into the years of the early struggles for 
existence of the first established colleges of pharmacy. The 
proceedings as well as the contemporaneous pharmaceutical 
periodicals bear ample evidence to how largely and ably the 
foremost minds of the association and the profession at all 
times and in all exigencies have contributed their share of 
advisory and instructive essays, discourses and suggestions in 
association conventions and in the press. 

In the course of recent years a great deal has been accom- 
plished for the elimination of the traditional empiricism and 
for the general elevation of the status of legitimate pharmacy 
by better training of the beginners, and much progress has 
been made since the organization and by the efforts of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association toward the solution of 
the never-ending problem of the professional education of the 
pharmacist in conformity, with modern progress and require- 
ments; but in view of the prevailing tendency toward the ex- 
cessive multiplication of all grades and kinds of schools and 
institutions of pharmacy, and the latitude left them in ar- 
bitrary appointments and in the choice of expedients and 
schemes for success, there remains cause for apprehension as 
to maintaining unimpaired the established standards and the 
integrity of pharmaceutica! education. 

The most serious drawback from which pharmaceutical ed- 
ucation in our country has always suffered, however, is the 
unrestricted low standard of the preliminary education of 
most young men entering the drug trade. This lowers all sub- 
sequent standards, and as long as it is allowed to continue 
defeats all efforts for general solid advance. Therefore, the 
paramount prerequisite for raising the professional status of 
American pharmacy generally and efficiently upon a higher 
and more uniform plane of proficiency and public apprecia- 
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tion unquestionably consists in the expedient of barring the 
doors of entrance into the pursuit by the uncompromising con- 
dition of a higher degree of preliminary school education, as is 
the recognized advantage of the professions in most European 
countries. Only upon such a foundation can subsequent store 
experience and training and collegiate education erect a sub- 
stantial professional superstructure. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 


In consequence of the rapid increase of the population, of 
agriculture, commerce, industries and wealth, the number of 
drug stores had correspondingly multiplied all the time. The 
majority of men starting new stores, particularly in country 
districts, were non-graduates, who, perhaps upon a brief and 
varied experience, ventured upon pharmacy on the supposi- 
tion that it was an unrestricted, easy and remunerative trade. 
Hntering into competition with a class of pharmacists of su- 
perior education, an increasing multitude of practitioners of 
pharmacy of very unequal proficiency and attainments en- 
gaged in a common pursuit came more and more into close 
contrast. This disturbing condition of affairs in time gave rise 
to the desire for improvement and to the impression that this 
could be best attained by organization and subsequent efforts 
after legislative enactments for restricting the practice of 
pharmacy to properly educated and qualified pharmacists. 

This problem and increasing trade degeneration become 
the chief impetus toward the organization of pharmaceutical 
State associations which, commencing in the State of New 
Jersey in the year 1871, have since been formed in most or all 
States of the Union. A closer inquiry will bear out the fact 
that the original projectors of most of these organizations 
were active members of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation. Realizing that the legal and commercial interests and 
problems of pharmacy in the various States, each one regulat- 
ing its own affairs, could not be directed or guided by the na- 
tional association, it was almost throughout the initiative ac- 
tion and prompting influence of local pharmacists who were 
enthusiastic members of the national association, and inspired 
by public and professional interest, that most actively pro- 
moted the organization of pharmaceutical State associations. 

These associations owe their origin as also the impetus and 
guidance toward their successful career largely to the influ- 
ence and initiatory example of the national association. They, 
therefore, should consider it a privilege and duty to stand in 
loyal allegiance to the time-honored parent association and to 
work harmoniously with it in every common cause for the 
common good. 

Representing and protecting, as they especially do, the 
business interests and trade affairs of pharmacists and drug- 
gists in the respective States, it shovid be the higher aim of 
the State associations to cede to the national association, as the 
foremost representative of the professional and scientific side 
of American pharmacy in general, the more important produc- 
tions of scientific and research work to be recorded and stored 
for wider and permanent publication in the proceedings of the 
national association. 

As its congenial adjuncts and aids they should in all mat- 
ters of general professional and trade concern aim to rise 
above sectional and local preferences, and deliberately extend 
to the national association every numerical and moral sup- 
port. Such a bond of union cannot fail to sustain and to en- 
hanee the usefulness and worth of the State ass.ciations, 
while adding strength and authority to the parent body. 


A LOOK INTO THE FUTURE. 


A retrospect of work accomplished and of success realized 
in the course of half a century naturally leads to a cursory 
outlook into the future. The founders of the association en- 
tered upon their venture not without some apprehension, and 
this inherent characteristic of all human efforts prevails to 
this day, although perhaps in a different form and direction. 
The fact, however, cannot be passed by in this brief survey 
without being referred to that the art of traditional phar- 
macy, as mentioned before, has undergone a sweeping change 
in recent years and has suffered a displacement of its original 
essential functions, brought about by the prodigious advance 
in the kindred sciences and arts, by specialization in most 
domains of application, by more rational and restrictive meth- 
ods of medication, and by the ascendancy and validity of 
pharmaceutical manufacturing industries, abolishing the 
apothecaries’ laboratory of old and relegating the pharmacist 
more and more to the position of a purveyor and dispenser of 
the ready-made products of the manufacturer. The pharma- 
cist individually is powerless in this untoward drift of his 
once integral and fixed sphere of application. All recent ex- 
perimental efforts for an amelioration of excessive overcrowd- 
ing and competition and consequent trade decadence by pre- 
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sumptively protective trade unions and various more or less 
Utopian vagaries for checking the wheels of industrial and 
economic progress will continue to prove unavailing. Re- 
maining abreast of the general professional and industrial 
progress, cultivating proficiency and integrity within the pro- 
fession, continuing in harmonious contact with the co-ordinate 
medical and sanitary advance and in friendly relations with 
the medical profession, sustaining the usefulness to and the 
respect and the confidence of the community, strengthening 
the spirit of solidarity and common aims and interests among 
the fraternity, and standing united under the flag of the Na- 
tional Association, may prove the redeeming expedients for the 
salvation and unimpaired stability of American pharmacy in 
all phases of professional and trade fluctuations. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE A. PH. A. 


It is a matter of joyful gratitude at this semi-centennial 
anniversary to recall the good and efficient work accomplished 
by the association. If we bear in mind the early and un- 
remitting efforts of the association to improve the drug mar- 
ket, to bring about suitable and efficient laws to prevent the 
importation of inferior drugs and home adulteration, to regu- 
late the indiscriminate trade in poisons, to restrict quackery 
and empiricism, to secure suitable apprenticeship and better 
professional education, to foster pharmaceutical literature 
and to encourage and diffuse study and knowledge, and to 
elevate and strengthen the ethical standards of the profession, 
the fact confronts even the skeptical inquirer that to-day 
there is no difficulty in procuring drugs and chemicals of 
unquestionable quality because the drug market, which 50 
years ago was in so deplorable a condition that the scorn of 
the better elements in the ranks of pharmacy brought about 
the organization of this association as a protest against pre- 
vailing abuses, has been raised to its present satisfactory and 
reliable condition. Substantial education can be had in a 
large number of university schools and colleges of pharmacy 
in every section of the country and higher post-graduate 
studies may be accomplished in American universities and 
laboratories just as well and as fully as abroad. Restrictive 
legislation has checked the ingress of incompetence and li- 
cense, and national pharmaceutical literature and journalism 
have been developed commensurate with the status of Ameri- 
ean pharmacy and the intellectual culture and material prog- 
ress of the country and our time. 

The unobtrusive influence of the association is felt within 
and without the scope of the profession, and its superior 
standing will continue to be recognized and appreciated at 
home and abroad, no matter how large or how limited the 
numerical percentage of its members may be in proportion 
to the total number of pharmacists and druggists in the United 
States; for the strength and worth of professional associa- 
tions, embracing the élite of the calling, rests less in figures 
than in the quality and caliber of their constituent members. 

In virtue of these prerequisites and the inheritance of a 
creditable past the American Pharmaceutical Association is 
entering upon the seond half century of its existence. While 
its founders have all passed away, and the older generation 
of its members is falling out of line one by one, it is a consola- 
tion to those remaining to see quite an array of younger men 
stepping into the vacant places, well educated, many with su- 
perior academic training, engaged in the practice of dispens- 
ing or manufacturing pharmacy, in manufacturing and re- 
search laboratories, or teaching in schools of pharmacy. They 
are infusing fresh blood and spirit and imparting old and new 
ideals into the patriarchal body of American pharmacy. Their 
inspiring and progressive influence cannot fail in time to re- 
dress prevailing shortcomings, to ameliorate existing degenera- 
tion and to sustain and strengthen the professional status and 
the ethical standards of legitimate pharmacy, secured in the 
course of more than a century. 

At this age of growing specialization in all domains of 
knowledge and application, of increasing overcrowding and 
multiplying competition in every pursuit, and of stricter re- 
quirements as to competence and character in the individual, 
it is a blessing that there remains in our great country a con- 
servative national union of pharmacists, broad and elastic 
enough to include the entire range of scientific, professional 
and trade application and interests, and to embrace all grades 
of practicing, manufacturing, commercial and teaching mem- 
bers of our liberal and noble profession. 

With such prospects the veterans of this organization may 
confidently intrust its further development to coming genera- 
tions, cherishing the hope that American pharmacy, its pro- 
fessional superstructure and its time-honored representative 
association will continue to hold their own and to endure the 
storms and vicissitudes which they may have to encounter in 
the course of further progress and in the mutations of inces- 
sant industrial and trade evolution. 
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STORE MANAGEMENT. 
Conducted by W. A. Dawson. 


In addition to publishing a series of articles covering the commer- 
cial side of pharmacy, the editor of this department will en- 
deavor to discuss, criticise, advise and give information on 
any question pertaining to the business management of the 
drug store propounded by readers of the AMERICAN DRUGGIST. 
This feature of the department is intended to constitute a busi- 
ness query column for the readers of the AMERICAN DRUGGIST, 
and all queries regarding business matters addressed to it will 
be freely answered. 


CARD SIGNS AND PRICE CARDS. 


Their Use in the Store and Show Window, with Sug- 
gestions and Instructions for Making Them. 


O window display is complete that lacks explanatory 

card signs and price tickets, the only exceptions to 

this rule being displays that are purely decorative, where 

no goods are shown, and even here a motto or phrase 
adds the finishing touch, as the title does to a picture. 





A Model Country Pharmacy. 
(Frank Richardson's, Cambridge, N. Y.) 


No man engaged in retail business should consider 
himself fully qualified until he is able to write a present- 
able card sign and compose a readable advertising an- 
nouncement. 

Some pharmacists object to pricing goods in the win- 
dow on the ground that it gives their competitors an ad- 
vantage over them, or that it is liable to lead to the cut- 
ting of prices. This is commercial cowardice. Nothing 
is gained by leaving goods unpriced, and a good deal of 
business is lost by it. The man who is afraid of his com- 
petitors will not make much of a success in business. 

The most important mission of the card sign is to 
sell goods, not, as a rule, by offering them at a “ cut,” or 
“cheap,” or “ bargain” price, but by giving information 
about the goods, explaining their good points tersely, and, 
where the article is meritorious, by recommending it. 

The right sort of a card sign ought to do everything 
but wrap up the goods and take the money. 

A display of goods without card signs is like a sales- 
man dumbly displaying goods without his saying any- 
thing about their use or quality or price, or explaining 
their merits and desirability in any way and offering no 
reason, argument or inducement for the public to " 
them. 


PHARMACEUTICAL RECORD. 


The very people who are the best class of customers 
are the ones least likely to ask questions about some ar- 
ticle that they have seen and would like to know more 
about, through fear of “ pestering”’ the salesman with 
questions—quiet, refined folks who dislike the idea of 
putting any one to trouble and who shrink from putting 
any one to unnecessary trouble in case the article they 
asked about should prove too high in price or not exactly 
adapted to their purpose. 

Customers of this kind would not think of stepping 
into a store to ask about some article seen in the window; 
they prefer, as a rule, to buy something about which in- 
formation and prices are given without the asking by 
means of descriptive card signs. 

It does not necessarily follow, as some pharmacists 
think, that card signs and price tickets lower the tone or 
dignity of a store; on the contrary, if rightly done the 
dignity and importance of an establishment may be great- 
ly enhanced thereby, in much the same manner as the 
value and importance of a bottle of medicine are enhanced 
by the label upon it. 

For instance, would not a neatly lettered card hung 





Arrangement of Soda Fountain. 
(Frank Richardson’s, Cambridge, N. Y.) 


near the prescription department and reading somewhat 
as follows, give added dignity to the store? 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


compounded by Registered Pharmacists who are experienced and 
expert prescriptionists. 

Every prescription is rechecked, to prove its correctness. 

Our prescription department is stocked with the best materiais 
procurable, and such medicines as are official are carefully tested 
to prove that they are of the standard prescribed by the United 
States Pharmacopeia. 

We stock Merck’s chemicals, Squibb’s pharmaceuticals, P., D. 
& Co.’s and S. & D.’s pills, tablets and fluid extracts, and the lead- 
ing specialties and new remedies of all the well-known makers. 

What we haven't got we can quickly get. 


As a good example of an “explanatory ” card sign, 
here is one used recently to advertise the new rubber 
sponges : 


HERE’Ss SOMETHING NEW. 
RUBBER SPONGES. 
Artificial sponges made of pure rubber. 
Superior to the natural sponge because of their uniform sise 
and convenient shape and their greater durability. 
They have an erasive effect upon the skin that the natural sponge 
lacks, and “ take hold” even better than a flesh-brush. 


This was lettered in two colors on a card about 14 x 
20, and from the bottom of the card was hung a row 0 
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the sponges of different sizes having tags attached giv- 
ing their prices in plain figures. 

This card was a great success in selling the goods, the 
first lot of which we bought more as a curiosity than with 
the expectation of seiling many, as the prices were about 
double that of the best honeycomb bath sponge of equal 
size. Three lots have been bought since then in increas- 
ingly larger quantities. 

To become an expert sign writer one must have some 
natural talent for drawing and achieve dexterity of hand 
by long and patient practice to the exclusion of everything 
else. But any one who writes a fairly good haud can, 
with a little practice, learn one or two alphabets and pro- 
duce card signs that will answer well enough for al! ordi- 
nary store purposes. 

The secret of success lies in learning but one or two 
styles and sticking to these. The merchant or clerk who 
starts out to learn all kinds of fancy lettering soon finds 
that he has a big task, becomes discouraged over the slow 
progress made and gives the thing up, or, appalled at the 
magnitude of the work, never starts at all. 

The best method to follow in learning the art of let- 
tering is to start right in at practical work. No time is 
then lost in unprofitable practice, and one is encouraged 
to keep at it and turn out each piece of work better than 
the last. 

Begin by making small price cards, giving the figures 
without lettering—e. g., “5c,” “toc,” “25 ¢.,” etc.; 
then gradually extend the work to lettering by adding 
a short word or sentence to the figures, and using a slight- 
ly larger card—e. g.,‘ Price, 5 c.,” “ Only 10 c.,” “ Good 
Value, 25 c.,”’ “ Extra Good Quality, $1.00,” and so on. 

In this way one gets practical results from the start, 
and in a little while finds that he is able to make fairly 
good looking signs containing a number of words without 
the aid of a model; and a constant progress is made in 
ease of execution and generai artistic results. 

The beginner should go to some large dealer in ar- 
tists’ or paincers’ materials, and buy a book of “ Alphabets 
for General Lettering;” there are a number of such 
books published at prices ranging from fifty cents to a 
dollar, or, he can go to his printers and get a lot of type 
specimen sheets, without cost, of which every printer has 
quantities. 

To digress for a moment, let me say that the phar- 
macist, especially in the smaller towns, who does not cul- 
tivate his local printer, does not know on which side his 
bread is buttered. I do not mean simply to patronize 
him in a business way, but to cultivate his acquaintance 
and endeavor to establish a friendly relation with him. 
In the smaller towns the local printer is the editor of the 
local paper as well as the proprietor of a jcb printing 
plant, a man of education and character well worth know- 
ing. Patronise him as liberally as you can afford, and 
make him your friend and your benefits will be many. He 
can do you more good, or harm, than any one person in 
your community. 

From the twenty or thirty alphabets in a book, or the 
specimen sheets, select the one that seems easiest to make 
and adopt this for the first style of letter to learn; after 
becoming thoroughly conversant with this a second style 
may be learned, this being of a more refined and elegant 
style than the first. 

In selecting the first alphabet, bear in mind that the 
letters made easiest are those of an erratic or irregular 
shape, and that a letter that leans to the right, as an italic, 
is easier to draw than one that stands up perfectly 
Straight. The reason for this is that from the earliest 
school days the hand has been trained to slant all letters 
to the right. Until the hand is trained to it, and it takes 
a long timé to overcome this tendency, the hardest thing 
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of all is to draw lines that are absolutely straight and 
perpendicular. 

Type founders group letters into four great classes or 
ordets, as Roman, Gothic, Script and Text. 


The ROMAN Letter. 


A plain Roman of pure style is at once the handsomest 
of letters, the easiest to read and the hardest to draw per- 
fectly. Its fine lines and symmetrical shadings require 
the highest technical skill of the expert letterer to execute 
correctly, and no other letter looks so “botchy ” when 
badly drawn. The amateur letterer will wisely pass it by. 


The GOTHIC Letter 


or “ plain block letter,” as it is sometimes called, is, next 
to Roman, the style of letter oftenest seen in printed mat- 
ter. It is largely used in advertising matter. It is al- 
most as difficu!t to draw correctly as the Roman, and un- 
less its horizontal and perpendicular lines are perfectly 
true the lettering is an offense to the eye. 


Beujed Ss Cle a 


as the name indicates, is in imitaticn of handwriting with 


the pen. 
Cext, or Black Letter, 


also called “ Old Euglish,” is the Germanic form of let- 
ter seen in old manuscripts and missals and in the first 
printed books. The modern German text is a variety of 
this style. 

Of all the many thousands of different styles of letters 
used in printing and sign painting, your expert letter de- 
signer can at a glance say to what order any certain strle 
belongs, whether Roman, Gothic, Script or Text, though 
to the layman’s eye there may not be the faintest re- 
semblance to the classic features of the head of the fam- 
ily in the style under examination. 

Although there are rules by which a type of ixtter may 
be identified as belonging to a certain family, there are 
so many exceptions to each rule, and so many correlated 
facts to be considered in identifying an obscure style that 
it takes an expert to do it. 

As a general thing, a letter belongs to the Roman 
family if its horizontal strokes are light, and its up-and- 
down strokes alternately light and heavy, its curves swell- 
ing out to heavy lines on the sides and the free ends of 
the letters swelling out at each side to form a point on 
each tip of the letter. For example, the Roman W has 
alternate heavy and light strokes, and the top part of tie 
Srst and last stroke swells out to form a point on each 
side of the tips of the letter; the O swells out from a 
light line at top and bottom to a heavy line or curve at 
each side; the E has a heavy up-and-down stroke that 
swells out into points at each extremity, the points on the 
right merging into the light horizontal lines forming the 
top and bottom limbs of the letter, and these horizontal 
lines swelling out into points at their extremities. 

On the other hand, the Gothic letter is composed of 
strokes that are of an equal thickness throughout and 
the free ends of the strokes are not pointed or tipped; 
thus the O is of an equal thickness all round its circle; the 
I is a straight line of equal thickness throughout its 
length ; the E has no points at the ends of the main stroke 
or on the ends of its horizontal strokes, and is generally 
composed of lines that are all of an equal thickness. 
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Syrup of Bitter Orange Peel. By M. P. Carles.— 
Formerly this syrup was but rarely prescribed in France, 
but at present it has reached a high mark of popularity 
on account of its pleasant taste and its capacity of mask- 
ing unpleasant chemicals. While one rarely gets a bad 
syrup of orange peel, there is a great diversity in the 
preparations found in different pharmacies. The reason 
of this is that in spite of the fact that the directions in the 
Codex are followed, each pharmacist interprets for him- 
self what is meant by bitter orange peel. Some take the 
entire rind of the fruit, including the white pulpy lining 
of the same; others, on the other hand, use only the outer 
portion of the rind. The syrup of bitter orange peel sold 
by confectioners is admittedly superior to that sold in 
pharmacies, if taste alone be considered. The confec- 
tioners’ syrup is darker and appears richer in extractives, 
but in reality is colored by caramel. The confectioners, 
however, being more practical than the scientific pharma- 
cists, have worked out a method which enables them to 
get a far more savory syrup from orange peel. They use 
the outermost portion of the rind, which includes the 
essential oil of the fruit, and they reject the useless white 
portion. Then again they use brandy in extracting the 
oil, instead of alcohol, and find it far superior, and finally 
they have learned that the extract thus prepared im- 
proves with age, and they often keep it for two or three 
years before using it in syrup. The author calls atten- 
tion to the necessity of changing the formula of syrup 
of bitter orange peel in the Codex in such a way that the 
directions as regards the use of the outermost part of the 
rind be clearly set forth. This part is worth five times 
its weight of the whole rind. Directions should also be 
given as regards the use of brandy instead of alcohol. 
The green fruit is better than the yellow, for it gives 
more bitter and tonic substances than the latter. A fluid 
extract of orange peel should be prepared in the manner 
indicated and the syrup prepared from this fluid extract 
when required, distilled water being preferably used in 
the process. (June Io.) 


Intestinal Calculi of Medicamentous Origin Contain- 
ing Sulphur. By C. Patein and Brouant—A woman 
aged thirty years complained of pains in the region of 
the liver and passed a number of calculi in the stools, 
which, on examination, showed the presence of 16 per 
cent. of sulphur. They contained no cholesterine, no 
biliary pigments, no cystine and no calcium oxalate. The 
patient had been for some time previously taking wafers 
containing sulphur and magnesia. The authors warn 
against the use of sulphur with magnesia and especially 
against the administration of these substances in the form 
of wafers. It is always better to give it in small amounts 
of sweetened water. (June Io.) 


An Apparatus for the Preparation of Tincture of 
Iodine. By M. Renault——The method recommended by 
this author is as follows: A glass bulb with a flat bottom 
of such size that the iodine may freely move therein is 
placed in the neck of a flask so that the neck of the bulb 
points downwards and serves as stopper. A sufficient 
amount of alcohol is placed in this flask to reach the ex- 
tremity of the neck of the bulb, and from this amount 
of alcohol the amount of iodine to be used in the prepara- 
tion of the tincture is calculated. The iodine is now 
weighed and introduced into the bulb, the neck of which 
is closed by a piece of muslin tied across the aperture. 


The bulb is inverted into the flask and the iodine shaken 
down gently so that all of it enters into the neck of the 
bulb. The alcohol in contact with the neck of the bulb 
immediately becomes saturated with iodine and falls to 
the bottom of the flask, being replaced by new alcohol. 
A current is thus formed and the process of solution is 
markedly hastened. To prevent small pieces of iodine 
from adhering to the sides of the bulb one can add a little 
alcohol to the iodine before attaching the muslin, and 
then with a rotatory movement bring down all the iodine 
in the flask upon the muslin after it is tied on. (June Io.) 
Bulletin C»mmercial. 

Polacci’s Albumin Test. By J. Dugois.—According 
to Polacci, an Italian chemist, this reagent is exceedingly 
sensitive to albumin and shows the presence of I part in 
370,000 parts of water. (Polacci’s reagent consists of 
tartaric acid, 1 Gm.; corrosive sublimate, 5 Gm.; sodium 
chloride, 1 Gm.; distilled water, 90 to 100 Cc., to which 
is added formaldehyde, 5 Cc. See AMERICAN DruGGISsT, 
February 24, 1902, p. 104.) According to Polacci, when 
the reagent is poured carefully over some urine in a test 
tube in such a manner as not to mix the two fluids, a 
white ring is formed which indicates the presence of al- 
bumin. The author made a series of tests to determine 
the sensitiveness of this reagent both for serum albumin 
and serum globulin. He found that the claims of Polacci 
as regards its sensitiveness were justified, but that the 
reagent was not sensitive to peptones. He calls attention, 
however, to two sources of error which may be present 
when this test is employed. One is the presence of alka- 
loids, the other of earthy phosphates and carbonates. 
With alkaloids the reagent gives an immediate precipi- 
tate, but the latter dissolves on heating, like that caused 
by peptones. With the earthy phosphates and carbon- 
ates the precipitate is also immediate, but it dissolves on 
simple shaking. To sum up, the following table should 
be used in connection with Polacci’s test for albumin in 
urine: 

On adding Polacci’s reagent to a tube of urine. 


(No immediate precipitate means... ... .. .... No pathological albumin. 
{ Soluble on shaking... . Earthy phosphates and 


carbonates. 

Immediate Precipitate | Peptones 
or 

Alkaloide 


Serum albumin 


if 
, | Soluble by heat.... ; 
! 1 Insoluble on 
| | shaking 


l l 


Insoluble by ne or 
1 Globulin. 
(June 30.) 
Syrup of Ferrous Iodide. By D. Consolin-Tamisier.— 
A solution of ferrous iodide is prepared according to the 
Codex by taking iodine, 20.50; iron, 10; distilled water, 
50. After filtering, enough water is poured upon the 
filter to make 110.50 Gm. of solution. A syrup is then 
made with sugar, 130 Gm., and enough syrup added to 
make 250 Gm. This amount is sufficient for 5 liters of 
syrup of iodide of iron—.e.: 50 Gm. of the solution can 
be added to each liter to make the syrup. This solution 
filled boiling into flasks, which are to be immediately 
sealed, keeps without alteration for two months. The 
addition of 10 drops of lactic acid per liter of solution 
prolongs the stability of the same. (June 30.) 


Atlas Oil of Cedar. By P. Boisse.—The oil of cedar 
from Atlas is a limpid, transparent liquid of a lemon 
yellow color, with an odor resembling both eucalyptus 
and turpentine and a pleasant taste. It is soluble in oil 
in all proportions, soluble in alcohol, insoluble in water 
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and in glycerin, to both of which it communicates a char- 
acteristic odor. It is neutral in reaction and has a specific 
gravity of 0.951. It is a diuretic and is eliminated chiefly 
through the respiratory system and the genito-urinary 
organs. It has no effect upon the nervous system. Its 
antiseptic action is marked and it diminishes and retards 
fementation. Milk emulsified with the oil of cedar does 
not ferment. The dose is from 2 to 3 Gm. in twenty-four 
hours, either in capsules or added to cod liver oil. It 
completely masks the disagreeable taste of cod liver oil 
and does not affect any of the properties of this oil, so 
that the mixture may be taken by the most delicate stom- 
achs and both during the winter as well as during the 
summer without any fear of intolerance. Huertas found 
that the Atlas oil of cedar was well adapted to the treat- 
ment of wounds and burns in the form of a 20 per cent. 
ointment. It counteracts suppuration and favors healing 
and cicatrixation. Instillations of this oil have also been 
successfully used in the treatment of urethritis, and metri- 
tis has been treated by means of it applied on tampons 
or vaginal suppositories. (June 30.) 


A New Process jor the Estimation of Tannin. By 
Dr. Ed. Crouzel_—There are a number of methods in use 
whereby the amount of tannin in a substance may be 
estimated. Each of these lacks either precision or con- 
venience of execution. The author’s method is based 
upon the insolubility of antipyrine tannate in water. It 
may be applied to the estimation of tannin of any source, 
is easy and comparatively rapid of execution. It con- 
sists in simply dissolving in distilled water the tannin to 
be assayed and adding antipyrine until a precipitate no 
longer is formed. The amount of antipyrine used is cal- 
culated and corresponds to the amount of tannin precipi- 
tated. If some difficulty is experienced in obtaining the 
end of the reaction, an excess of antipyrine should be 
added, which does not redissolve the precipitated anti- 
pyrine tannate. About double the amount of sodium bicar- 
bonate is added, and a precipitate is formed from the 
opaque liquor, gradually separating a greenish fluid. The 
precipitate is filtered out on a tared filter, washed in dis- 
tilled water to remove the excess of antipyrine and of 
sodium bicarbonate, dried at 100 degrees C. and weighed, 
the weight of the filter being subtracted from the whole, 
and one-half of this weight is the weight of the tannin 
in the substance to be examined. This method may be 
employed in the assay of wines, but the alcohol must first 


. be evaporated from the latter by gently heating them. 


Gallic acid does not give the reaction with antipyrine. 
(June 10.) 
L’Union Pharmaceutique. 


Combinations of Ichthyol with Cod Liver Oil. By 
Dr. R. Gautier.—The author had occasion several times 
to dispense the following prescription: Ichthyol, 15; cod 
liver oil enough to make 1 liter. If these two ingredients 
be mixed thoroughly in a mortar, and if the cod liver 
oil be added gradually the ichthyol at the end of an hour 
or so will adhere to the sides of the vessel, and the pa- 
tient, even after well shaking the bottle, will lose about 
one-third of the ichthyol by this adherence. The author 
tried various methods of preparing these mixtures with- 
out success, but finally found one which he recommends: 
For a liter quantity weigh 50 Gm. of official lime water. 
Add the ichthyol by simple agitation, and when the mix- 
ture appears sufficiently intimate, incorporate the oil little 
by little. The mixture of ichthyol and lime water will 
separate, it is true, but it easily shakes up and unites with 
the oil. In this manner an unsightly and inaccurate mix- 
ture is avoided. ( May.) 


_ Mixtures of the Tinctures of Hamamelis and Hydras- 
ts. By M. R. Lecuyer.—Physicians often prescribe a 
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mixture of the tinctures of hamamelis and hydrastis, 
which gives rise to an immediate precipitate which is very 
unsightly and incompatible. The best way to obviate the 
difficulty in such cases is to add a quantity of pure glyc- 
erin corresponding in weight to that of each of the tinc- 
tures, mixing each with the glycerin first, then mixing 
the whole. (May.) 

Observations on the Medico-Legal Examination of 
Bloed Stains and on Van Deen’s Test. By Prof. Dios- 
coride Vitali—The author was given certain stains to 
examine for the presence of blood in a criminal investi- 
gation. He was unable to get the hemin crystals, nor 
the crystals of hzemochremogen, and the substance was 
so dried and so insoluble that no spectroscopic test was 
possible. The stain had been taken from some pieces of 
charred wood from an oven, where the prosecution held 
that the body haa been placed in an attempt at cremation 
which was subsequentiy abandoned. Although the three 
tests mentioned had failed and although it was impossible 
to get any red blood cells on account of the dried condi- 
tion of the blood, the author could not say that the stains 
were not blood stains, and so he resorted to a very deli- 
cate chemical test devised in 1880 by Van Deen, but not 
very frequently used. Van Deen’s test is especially 
adapted to cases in which the stain has undergone putre- 
faction or has been dried at high temperatures. This 
test consists, as is known, of placing some of the sus- 
pected substance in a test tube, of adding a small quantity 
of tincture of guaiacum recently prepared and of bring- 
ing into contact with the mixture some old essence of 
turpentine. The reaction is indicated by the appearance 
of a blue color. If there were other substances in the 
stain that would produce the blue color in the guaiacum 
then this color would appear before the addition of the 
turpentine, but if the turpentine would have to be added 
to the mixture of stain and guaiacum tincture, then the 
stain is in all probability blood. In this case the reaction 
was obtained and the corresponding opinion given, the 
only reservation being that the stain was not positively 
blood, because it is a rule in medico-legal practice not 
to declare a stain as positively blood unless one can prove 
this microscopically, chemically and spectroscopically. 
The author recommends the Van Deen reaction for 
medico-legal investigations relating to blood stains, as it 
often would prove of great assistance where the stains 
are dry and decomposed. (April.) 


Bollettino Chimico Farmaceutico. 


On the Properties and Composition of Oil of Gar- 
dena. By Dr. E. Parone.—A true oil of gardenia does 
not exist in the market. The so-called essences are not 





pure essential oils, but alcoholic. extracts or synthetic, 


products. The author prepared such an essence from 
250 kilogrammes of gardenia flowers and obtained 176 
Gm, of the essential oil. It appeared as a clear, orange- 
colored liquid of very aromatic odor, easily soluble in 
alcohol and ether, of a specific gravity of 1.009. The 
author did not determine its exact quantitative composi- 
tion, but found that it contained the following ingredi- 
ents: Benzylacetic ether, styrolylacetic ether, linalool, 
linalylacetic ether, terpineol and methyl anthranilate. In 
addition it probably contained traces of benzoic acid. 


(July.) 





Silver Vitelline is a new silver protein compound 
described by Barnes & Hille in the Medical Record for 
May 24, 1902, p. 814. It is a dark brown powder, con- 
taining 30 per cent. of silver, extremely soluble in water, 
an ounce of silver vitelline dissolving in a dessertspoonful 
of water, according to the discoverers. The solutions do 
not coagulate albumen or precipitate chlorides. 
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Queries and Answers 


We shal! be glad, in this department, to respond to calls for information on all pharmeceutic matters. 





A Concentrated Prescription.— E. asks us to 
give an opinion on the subjoined prescription as regards 
the amount of potassium iodide and tincture and his mode 
of filling it. In dispensing the prescripition our cor- 
respondent increased the quantity of tincture to double 
the amount and the dose correspondingly. The prescrip- 
tion reads: 


ee eee rr gr. ij 
PEE: CG acGhase 660s 6d0 55 osc kus sh besseueb er 3iv 
ie ee eer rrr 5vi 
M. S.: 3i tid. ; 
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The doctor who prescribed this mixture was evidently 
unaware of the alcoholic content of compound tincture 
of gentian, or, if he was, was ignorant of the solubilty 
of potassium iodide in alcohol. It is not a prescription 
upon which a prescriber might pride himself. The 
amount of potassium iodide in each teaspoonful of a 6- 
ounce mixture of the above description, supposing the 
quantity of potassium iodide to dissolve in the vehicle, 
would be 40 grains, a dose that is not regarded as exces- 
sive in certain conditions. We think that the dispenser 
acted properly in increasing the amount of vehicle and 
the dose correspondingly, though the physician would 
perhaps have been better pleased if water had been sub- 
stituted for a portion of the tincture. 

It may be that the physician was under the impression 
that he was ordering 6 ounces of compound tincture of 
gentian in which 4 ounces of potassium iodide and 2 
grains of corrosive chloride of mercury were to be dis- 
solved, but the Latin preposition ad is plainly written 
in the prescription and not the contraction ad. for the 
Latin verb adde. The two words are, however, frequent- 
ly confused by prescribers. 


Tincture of Nux Vomica with Acid. Nit. Mur. 
Dil.— J. E. O. writes: “ Kindly enlighten me regarding 
the following prescription through the columns of your 
valuable paper, the AMERICAN DRUGGIST: 


RB: Acts mitre yparochionte: GIL... ...0s00ccccscccssaes 3ij 
ee, 3ij 
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“ The above was dispensed by me a few days ago. I 
mixed the tincture of nux vomica with the diluted acid 
and the water, first diluting the dilute acid with all the 
water, and got an opalescent mixture. This I filtered to 
produce a clear solution and then dispensed it. A few 
days later a note was received from the patient, together 
with the bottle, saying that the mixture was not of the 
same color as that dispensed previously in New York 
City, but without stating the color of the mixture as pre- 
viously dispensed. The proprietor of the store and I 
differ as to the procedure that should have been adopted 
in dispensing this mixture. He insists that I should not 
have filtered the prescription, while I maintain that I did 
right in filtering it. What I wish to know is the effect 
that filtration would have upon a mixture of this kind 
other than to clear it up and make it presentable. Is the 
matter removed by filtration essential therapeutically ? 
Is it essential physiologically? What is the nature of the 
precipitate produced in an aqueous solution of tincture 
of nux vomica by diluted nitro-hydrochloric acid?” 

The incompatibility between tincture of nux vomica 
and diluted nitro-hydrochloric acid has long been known, 
but the nature of the change which ensues when they are 
mixed together. has never been definitely determined. 


When they are brought togetkcr a red or yellowish color 
develops, and if the mixture is allowed to stand a short 
time a chemical reaction is evidenced by the evolution 
of bubbles of gas. The change in color is probably due 
to the action of the acid on the brucine. At least this is 
the explanation put forward by Professor Ruddiman in 
his work on “ Incompatibilities in Prescrintions.” Vari- 
ous results are produced depending on the order in which 
the ingredients are put together, but a red or reddish yel- 
low color develops in course of time, which is ultimately 
discharged. As to the effect filtration would have upon 
a mixture of this kind other than clearing it up it is diffi- 
cult in the absence of information respecting the nature 
of the precipitate to give an opinion. Ruddiman in the 
work already referred to says that the addition of the 
acid to the tincture produces a precipitate of inert mat- 
ter. It is probable that the acid reacts principally with 
the tannin of the tincture and that its alkaloidal con- 
stituents remain changed. If this is the case filtering of 
the mixture should not affect its therapeutic properties. 
We are in doubt as to what our correspondent means by 
“essential physiologically.” 


Glycerin in Protargol Solutions—F. W. M. 
asks us to explain how the addition of glycerin to pro- 
targol caused severe burning sensation and irritation in 
a solution of protargol used as an injection. The solu- 
tion, he says, contained protargol gr. xxx.; glycerin 41; 
water 35vi. Our correspondent added the glycerin on his 
own responsibility in order to more readily effect the 
solution of the protargol. In every case where he has 
used the glycerin mixture complaint has been made of 
the irritating effect of the solution, while put up without 
the glycerin the injection did not cause any irritation or 
burning sensation. 

We are unable to account for the untoward effect 
noted by our correspondent from the addition of so small 
an amount of glycerin, and we are inclined to think that 
the cause does not lie so much in the quantity of the 
glycerin as its quality. Only a chemically pure glycerin 
should be employed in solutions intended for application 
to a delicate mucous membrane like that of the urethra. 
The strength of the solution of protargol (1 per cent.) 
is rather in excess of that usually employed for a first 
application, but for this the dispenser has no responsi- 
bility. It is the first time we have heard of any disagree- 
able results from the use of glycerin in combination with 
protargol for injection ~urposes and we are forced to 
0 rariati that the quality of the glycerin must be at 
ault. 


Cement tor Pestle Handles.—Referring to our 
reply to “ J. S.” in the preceding issue, Richard Foote, of 
Archbald, Pa., writes: 

“T find that the hard wood rim cer ent used for at- 
taching tires to bicycles makes an almost ideal material 
for cementing pestle handles. The pestle is warmed 
slightly and the melted cement poured into the hole. The 
handle is then forced in and when the cement cools it 
will be found to fix the handle very firmly and will not 
crack like shellac. I trust that this information may 
prove useful to some one.” 


Sulz’s “Treatise on Beverages.’’— J. — This 
book is now out of print. It was published by W. B. 


Keller, 99 Nassau street, New York, at $10.00, and Mr. 
Keller informs us that copies now fetch $20.00. 
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AMERICAN DRUGGIST AND 
BUSINESS BUILDING. 





Conducted by U. G. Manning. 


The Department Editor will be pleased to criticise advertisements, 
suggest improvements, and answer all questions coming 
within the scope of this department. 





SLIGHTED OPPORTUNITIES. 





W HERE one druggist is developing all the business 
to be had in his field there are a hundred who are 
letting opportunities go to waste. This is not consciously 
done, the average druggist works hard enough; he sim- 
ply does not see the opportunity and hence expends his ef- 
forts inwrong directions. For instance, one of the first sug- 
gestions made in this department some six years ago was 
that in localities where physicians did dispensing there 
was no use wailing over the loss of prescription business. 
The thing to do was to try to sell the physicians his sup- 
plies. How many have done this? Many have done it 
in an indifferent, half-hearted way. A few have gone at 
it with determination and persistence and as a result have 
developed in some instances a business that now over- 
shadows the retail business. . 

To work physicians properly the supply houses must 
be met on their own ground. Time and money must be 
spent. Uphill work must be expected for a good while, 
but continuous effort will win. While in a physician’s of- 
fice some time since I was shown a bill for $84.00 worth 
of drugs he had just received from a supply house. Over 
half these were preparations that the druggist on the next 
corner could have made and supplied at a profit. Asked 
why he did not buy these goods at home, the physician 
gave a number of reasons, all of which might be summed 
up in this one: that the local druggists had not gone after 
the business hard enough or impressed him sufficiently 
with their ability to supply good goods. There may be lit- 
tle or nothing in selling supplies in a limited way, but 
there is something to be made on an extensive business 
and there are plenty of places where this is still to be had. 

Take another example: A great many druggists in 
small towns and cities handle spectacles as a side line. 
In a majority of cases the line is of very minor import- 
ance. I recall a number of instances where the sale of 
these goods has become exceedingly profitable when prop- 
erly pushed. One druggist in the East has built up a 
trade that exceeds his drug trade. He draws customers 
for 30 miles around. He was not in the beginning an 
optician, but has I think since taken a course of study. 
His slogan has been “ Spectacles at half the usual price 
and your money back if not fitted.” 

Another in the West has been successful by making 
a leader of “ The best lenses made, in a nickel frame, for 
one dollar.” It was in neither case the goods or the local 
condition that made the trade, it was the push and the 
price—and there is good profit at the prices asked. 

An enterprising pill roller has recently been offering 
to his fellow druggists throughout the country a sure- 
thing, get-rich scheme; a plan whereby sales could with 
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certainty be increased from $10 to $100 a day. The plan 
was worth thousands but would be imparted for $10, if 
the ten got there quick enough. 

The plan in its essentials is as old as the hills and has 
been followed with indifferent success by hundreds of 
druggists in years past. 

The wonderful scheme is to put up a line of medicinal 
and toilet preparations and push the sale of them by 
means of canvassing agents. 

The method is undesirable and largely impracticable 
in most cases. There is not one druggist in five hundred 
who would make a success of it, owing to the difficulty 
of getting and retaining good agents and the barriers that 
exist in the way of legal restrictions in many States. 

The plan might win here and there where conditions 
were favorable. It perhaps was successful to a degree 
in case of the man who offers the plan for sale; but ad- 
mitting the truth of his story, it becomes obvious that he 
has bumped against an obstruction, else his plan would 
not be for sale. On the face of it there is no reason why 
he should not glide smoothly along and cover the whole 
country with his own goods. Any one who is familiar 
with this sort of business will know why the wonderful 
plan is for sale; it is not worth while to discuss it further 
here. 

But it does have a bearing on the question of pushing 
specialties and may be a good example of what can be 
done in this line in a limited field. There is not one drug- 
gist in a thousand who is properly working his own terri- 
tory with his specialties. 

A few have made large success by straightforward, 
persistent advertising. 

Others can do as well, but the effort usually made 
will not do it. Not one druggist in a hundred who has 
goods that might be-largely sold has even a suitable circu- 
lar. To sell your own remedies you must go at it as the 
bigger proprietary man dies. You can win in your field 
when he cannot. Don’t dream of big things, do well the 
thing at hand. Few druggists can become national ad- 
vertisers, but almost any man can do big things in a little 
field, and this field is now being neglected. 


es Fs 


CRITICISM AND COMMENT. 
EDITOR BUSINESS BUILDING: 


Inclosed find an envelope which I have printed by the 
10,000 and which has certainly proved a “ business builder.” 
I would like to hear your opinion of same in your depart- 
ment. I use it to inclose purchases of stamps, cards and all 
small articles; it is very convenient during rush hours and is 
the most complete list I have ever seen during my 24 years’ 
experience. B. B. Myers. 
1414 Amsterdam avenue, New York. 


This envelope affords an illustration of the myriad 
functions of the metropolitan pharmacy. The country 
druggist who expectantly chases the length of his store 
several times a day to wait upon a caller and is greeted 
by “ gimme a stamp,” is apt to feel that life is hard. He 
should scan Mr. Myers’ list of “ accommodations ” and 
let gladness possess his soul. 

While a few of these services are paid for, the pay is 
so slight as to cut no figure. They are all accommoda- 
tions for which good will is the best reward to be hoped 
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for. As long as they are given it is well to make the most 
of them. 

To make the most of them the list must be dinned 
into people in some way. It is doubtful if there is any 
better way than the one here adopted. It is continuous 
and automatic, and the cost is but a trifle. 


Some accommodations at B. B. Myers’ Pharmacy, Amster- 
dam avenue, cor. 130th street—The Most Up-to-Date and 
Busiest Drug Store in Manhattan: Public Telephone, No. 891 
Harlem. All messages received, delivered promptly, free of 
charge. No charge for use of telephone in summoning your 
physician. Sub-Station No. 155, N. Y. Post Office. Postal in- 
formation. Money orders issued and cashed. Stamps, Cards, 
etc., sold in any quantity any hour of the day. United States 
and Century Express Company. New York Medical Directory. 
New York City Directory. Office for Newspaper Advertise- 
ments. Notary Public. Also Board of Health Station. Gen- 
eral Information Bureau. Night Bell Promptly Answered. 
Most Competent Attendance. Politeness and Civility Extended 
to All.—To insure Accuracy and Purity in Prescriptions, 
Drugs and Medicines, Go to the Myers’ Pharmacy. Indorsed 
by Physicians and Public. B. B. Myers, Prescription Specialist. 


st SF 
TELL IT IN THE HEADING. 


The ad of E. T. Boden here shown is fairly good as 
it is, but would be better if the heading were more effect- 
ive. “We guarantee” means nothing and carries no 
suggestion as to the business or subject of the ad. It 
would be considerably improved by making the heading 








GUARANTEED. 


my POA GIGG OGG SOOO 








PRESCRIPTIONS 


This would arrest the eye quicker, would reveal the sub- 
ject and might stimulate the interest of the reader. 

There is no objection to telling the whole story in the 
headline when possible, for then even if the whole ad is 
not read it has at least made some impression on every 
reader who gets his eye on the displayed lines. 


WE 
GUARANTEE 


all prescriptions brought to our store to be com- 
pounded exactly as prescribed by your physician. 
Every detail in the furnishing of supplies for the 
sick room receives the most careful attention by us. 

All persons connected with the store are gradu- 
ates of schools of pharmacy and registered by the 
State. 

With these assurances we respectfully solicit 
your patronage. 

Telephone orders will be given prompt attention. 

Bell ’phone, 1847-4. 

Valley ’phone, 1922. 


EDWIN T. BODEN, 
Druggist. 
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CULTIVATING KID TRADE. 


Many druggists see nothing but an unmitigated nuis- 
ance in the trade of children. Others see.direct and in- 
direct, present and future, profit init. The latter, I think. 
are right. It will soon be time for the fall trade in school 
supplies to open up, and as most druggists handle these 
goods, there is a chance to make :nost, or least, of it, ac- 
cording to the way the matter is viewed. Those who wish 
to cultivate children’s trade will do well to make some 
special inducement, a little gift, for instance, with each 
lot purchased ; a little favor goes a good way with little 
folks. 


PHARMACEUTICAL RECORD. 
AMERICAN DRUGS IN CHILE. 


R. E. Mansfield, United States Consul at Valparaiso, Chile, 
has been at pains to gather information for the AMERICAN 
Druceist regarding trade conditions affecting the sale of 
drugs and druggists’ sundries in the country where he is sta- 
tioned. He tells us that there are no American druggists in 
Chile, and the German and English carry their national 
prejudices so much into business as to make the collection of 
information of value to American exporters extremely diffi- 
cult. Generally speaking, the plan and arrangement of the 
drug stores in Chile are the same as those in the United States. 
They are, as a rule, well stocked, and carry even a greater 
variety of articles than the same class of stores here. In the 
larger drug stores one can find almost any article belonging 
to druggists’ supplies and sundries. As many of the patrons 
of drug stores are poor people who cannot afford to buy in 
large quantities the druggists sell in any quantity from a 
few cents’ worth to wholesale quantities. 

Most of the crude drugs imported into Chile come from 
England and Germany. Dealers claim that the American mar- 
ket is too high in point of original cost and expense of trans- 
portation. 

Nearly ail tinctures and fluid extracts are made in Chile, on 
account of the cheapness of alcohol. A large percentage of 
the manufactured pharmaceuticals used in Chile are of Lon- 
don make, but considerable quantities are prepared by the 
local druggists. The tendency is to manufacture everything 
possible in the way of drugs at home so as to secure greater 
profits and at the same time supply the trade at reasonable 
prices, as a majority of the people are very poor and economy 
is a necessary consideration. 

Patent medicines of American origin, taking them all round, 
are in very good demand, which demand can only be main- 
tained, however, by constant and judicious advertising. 

The consumption of chemicals in Chile is increasing on 
account of the advance of industrial interest and the growth 
of manufactories. But very little of the supply at the present 
time comes from the United States in comparison with what 
is imported from Germany. Sulphuric acid mostly comes from 
Germany; soda and its salts from England. 

American druggists’ sundries have considerable consump- 
tion in Chile, especially rubber goods and hose. Most of the 
glassware used in the drug business is of German, French 
and English origin, the importance of the importations being 
in the order named. ‘The glassware that comes from the States 
is heavier, and consequently dearer, duties being paid on 
weight. The market in this line of goods in Valparaiso is 
practically controlled by one or two houses. 

Drug store fixtures are mostly manufactured in the coun- 
try. There are many good woods and very good workmen in 
this line in Chile. The duties on furniture make the importa- 
tion of that article practically prohibitory. 

Soda fountains, which are a feature of many drug stores 
in the United States, are very rare in Chile. There is but one 
now in use in the city of Valparaiso, and the firm who have 
the article in their drug store declare that it is practically 
valueless, as there is no demand for soda water in Chile. 

There is a constant demand for fancy soaps of well-known 
brands: also for perfumes and toilet waters of high grades. 
A considerable percentage of this trade goes to the States. 

American surgical appliances, more especially rubber plas- 
ters, are largely used. 

The majority of photographic and optical goods come from 
Germany, France and England, in the order named. But in 
photographic supplies, especially, the United States is gaining 
a considerable place and becoming a strong competitor with 
the other countries named. 

Foods and alimentary products used in Chile come largely 
from England. and are of the proprietary class, though Ger- 
many sends some of this kind of goods to the Chilian market. 

Artificial limbs are mostly manufactured in the country, in 
a small way, however, as the demand for such articles is prac 
tically nil. The poorer classes are content with the crudest 
apologies for artificial limbs on account of the high price of 
the better articles. Toilet and bathroom articles are mostly 
imported from Europe, but bathrom fittings mostly come from 
the States. + 

Considerable of the paint and oil supplies for Chile come 
from the States, especially in the lighter grades, but the heav- 
ier, lead and zinc paint materials, come from England. 

To sum up briefly trade conditions in Chile it may be said 
that it is a most cosmopolitan country, where the products of 
nearly all the industrial nations may be found. The draw- 
back to large trade in general is found in the fact that it is a 
limited market, due to a small population, the indifference to 
industrial progress. unstable financial conditions and indefi- 
nite credits. 
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Fiftieth Annual Meeting of the Association. 
DETAILED REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 


HE top floor of the Hotel Walton, on South Broad St., was 
devoted to the meeting, and there, high above the clangor 
and rumble of the streets below, refreshing breezes having 

free access from every side, the first session of the semi-cen- 
tennial meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
was called to order by the president, Dr. Henry M. Whelpley, 
of St. Louis, ori Monday afternoon, September 8, at half past 
three o’clock. The room was comfortably filled witb a com- 
pany composed almost equally of men and women. 

In calling the meeting to order President Whelpley said that 

he was deeply sensible of the honor bestowed upon him in 
being called upon to preside over the semi-centennial meeting. 


WELCOME TO PHILADELPHIA. 


He then introduced the Hon. Samuel H. Ashbridge, Mayor 
of Philadelphia, who extended to the association a hearty 
welcome to the city, saying that the citizens of Philadelphia 
were deeply sensible of the honor in the selection of their city 
as a place of meeting, an honor which was, however, well de- 
served on account of the many historic points of interest, such 
as Carpenter’s Hall and Independence Hall, which are alive 
with memories of the early days of the Republic, memories 
which should be an inspiration for all who visit the city. He 
said that Philadelphia was proud of the pure, moral, domestic 
and social life of the city, and he thought that in no other 
city of its size in the world was it possible for ladies to go 
about so freely without any escort. 

M. N. Kline, speaking on behalf of the drug and allied in- 
terests, extended a hearty welcome to the visitors. He di- 
rected attention to the fact that not only was Philadelphia the 
place of the first meeting of the association, but that it was 
also the city which furnished the first president of the organi- 
zation. Here, too, was founded the first school of pharmacy 
in the United States. Here Wood, Bache, Procter and Parrish, 
and many other leaders in pharmacy, had lived and worked, 
leaving memories of achievements of which the citizens of 
Philadelphia are proud. With such an interesting background 
of historical association Philadelphia was eminently the proper 
place for a pharmaceutical celebration. 

Warren H. Poley, president of the Philadelphia Association 
of Retail Druggists, an organization which, as Mr. Poley put it, 
in spite of the soothing syrup and pap administered by the 
wholesale druggists and proprietors, had grown to have a mem- 
bership of 550 out of a total of 700 druggists in this city, said 
that he felt, in view of the figures given, that he could with 
some justice claim to represent the retail druggists of the city 
of Philadelphia in extending a cordial and a hearty welcome 


to the visitors. In addition to the cordial welcome to the city 
the P. A. R. D. proposed to extend a special courtesy to the 
association in the excursion on Friday next, when it was hoped 
that all the members and their families would attend. 

William C. Alpers, of New York, responded to the welcome 
on behalf of the druggists of the East; E. G. Eberle, of Texas, 
at the request of the president, spoke for the druggists of the 
Southwest, and W. E. Frost, of St. Paul, replied to the welcome 
on behalf of the members from the Northwest. 


THE EX-PRESIDENTS PRESENT. 


President Whelpley read out a list of names of the ex- 
presidents present, who in response to his invitation took seats 
upon the platform in the order of their seniority, as follows: 
W. J. M. Gordon, Cincinnati; Enno Sander, St. Louis; A. E. 
Ebert, Chicago; John F. Hancock, Baltimore; C. Lewis Diehl, 
Louisville; George W. Sloan, Indianapolis; James T. Shinn, 
Philadelphia; John Uri Lloyd, Cincinnati; Joseph P. Reming- 
ton, Philadelphia; E. L. Patch, Boston; William Simpson, 
Raleigh; H. M. Whitney, North Andover, Mass.; A. B. Pres- 
eott, Ann Arbor, Mich.; John F. Patton, York, Pa., a total of 
15 out of the 21 living ex-presidents of the association. 

Vice-President Searby taking the chair, President Whelpley 
proceeded to read his annual address, an abstract of which 
follows: 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, 
By H. M. WHeELPLEY. 


President Whelpley’s address consisted of a review of the 
distinguishing features of the association’s work and progress, 
and constituted in some respects a departure from previous 
presidential addresses. He called attention to the evidence of 
a gradual decrease in the number of papers presented at the 
meetings of State pharmaceutical associations during the past 
ten years and to an increase in the number presented at the 
annual meetings of the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
observing a tendency to omit papers from the programmes of 
the State meetings and to send them to the A. Ph. A., a tend- 
ency which he said was being encouraged by some of the 
State associations. With a view of arousing a greater degree 
of interest in the papers presented to the A. Ph. A. he favored 
the publication at each meeting of a programme giving an 
abstract of the various papers presented, a practice which is 
followed by the section on materia medica and therapeutics 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association. Attention was 
ealled to the numerous prizes at the disposition of the asso- 
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ciation, which were enumerated as follows: Ebert Fund, in- 
terest on $765.32; Hermann Hager Memorial Prize, $50 net; 
John M. Maisch Prize, $50 net; Enno Sander Prize, $50 net; 
First General Prize, $50 net; Second General Prize, $30 net; 
Third General Prize, $20 net; Centennial Fund, interest on 
$1,619.15, available for defraying expense of original investi- 
gations. 

The active part taken by pharmacists in the work of revis- 
ing the U. S. Pharmacopoeia was touched upon, and reference 
was made to the expected early publication of a second revised 
edition of the National Formulary. The interest of the asso- 
ciation in matters affecting national legislation was alluded 
to, and the hope was indulged that the metric system would 
soon come into universal use. The Joy 
bill for the reduction of the tax on 
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cinnati, 1854-64-87; New York, 1855-60-67; Washington, D. C., 
1858-83; Detroit, 1866-88; Chicago, 1869-93; St. Louis, 1871-1901; 
Richmond, 1873-1900; Cleveland, 1872; Louisville 1874; Toronto, 
1877; Atlanta, 1878; Indianapolis, 1879; Saratoga, 1880; Kansas 
City, 1881; Niagara Falls, 1882; Milwaukee, 1884; Pittsburg, 
1885; Providence, 1886; San Francisco, 1889; Old Point Com- 
fort, 1890; New Orleans, 1891; Profile House, N. H., 1892; Ashe- 
ville, 1894; Denver, 1895; Montreal, 1896; Lake Minnetonka, 

1897; Put-in-Bay, 1899. i 
President Whelpley recommended the continuation of the 
entertainment feature, which he said was of educational as 
well as social value and much appreciated by the association. 
Under the head of Fraternal Relations he recommended the 
appointment of a committee of three 





alcohol was indorsed, President Whelp- 
ley saying it was very desirable to se- 
cure a reduction of the present high 
tax. Interstate registration of phar- 
macists’ certificates was favored, and 
he thought that if the laws of the sev- 
eral States and Territories were 
amended to conform with the main 
features of the Beal Model Pharmacy 
law the boards of pharmacy could soon 
work out a feasible plan for the ex- 
change of these certificates. 

A strong plea was made for an im- 
provement in the quality of appren- 
tices and the conditions of apprentice- 
ship, and President Whelpley showed 
that his suggestions on this head were 
in keeping with the early work of the 
organization by quoting from an ad- 
dress to be found in Vol. IV of the 
A. Ph. A. Proceedings. The excellent 
work carried on by Dr. George F. 
Payne for the advancement of the rank 
and pay of pharmacists in the public 
service of the United States was heart- 
ily commended, and the suggestion was 
made that the army, navy and marine 





to consider the subject of giving dele- 
gates from State, provincial, Terri- 
torial and the District of Columbia as- 
sociations greater recognition at the an- 
nual meetings. He favored naming 
delegates to the fourth annual conven- 
tion of the N. A. R. D. at Cleveland, 
September 23-25, and extending to this 
association a hearty greeting. The 
question of how best to increase the 
membership of the association received 
earnest consideration at his hands, and 
he suggested that the Committee on 
Membership, under the direction of the 
council, employ special agents to so- 
licit new members. After paying an 
adequate tribute to the veteran mem- 
bers and ex presidents now living, and 
touching on the losses which the asso- 
ciation had sustained by deaths, Presi- 
dent Whelpley called attention to the 
Procter memorial, saying a specia! com- 
mittee had been appointed to devise 
ways and means for establishing a 
memorial to the late William Procter, 
jr., and he looked for definite action at 
this meeting. The creation of a medal 
for international award was suggested, 








service of the United States Govern- 
ment be invited to be offi- 
cially represented by dele- 





DR. GEORGE F. PAYNE. 


and in case of the formation of a sep- 
arate Procter memorial 
fund he favored the mak- 
ing of a double name 


gates of pharmacists at 
the annual meetings of 
the association. 

The subject of the 
United States Department 
of Agriculture’s investiga- 
tion of the adulteration of 
drugs received passing 
mention. The Chief of 
the Bureau of Chemistry 
of the Department had in- 
vited the co-operation of 
the association, and Presi- 
dent Whelpley believed 
that the matter should re- 
ceive a thorough discus- 
sion at this meeting. 

The early publication of 
the “ Proceedings” was 
strongly urged. The 
“Proceedings” for the 
coming year will be an 
unusually large volume 
and will necessitate 
strenuous efforts on the 
part of all concerned if it 
is to be issued promptly; 
but this semi-centennial 
year is the year of all 
years when the members 
will impatiently await its 
publication. The value of 
a good general index to 


Dr, George F. Payne, the newly elected president of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, was born in Macon. Ga., April 7, 1853, and is now in his forty- 
ninth year. He has been identified with the practice of pharmacy from his 
earliest childhood. His grandfather was a younger son of the well-known Payne 
family in England, who came to this country and settled in Charleston, S. C., 
where he met and married a German lady (Shardenweaver) who had fled to this 
country to escape the religious persecutions which were then occurring in her 
country. The Orphans’ Home in Charleston is said to have been founded by this 
lady. His parents dying when he was quite young, Dr. Payne’s father was ap- 
prenticed in regular English style to one of the apothecaries of Charleston. 
Reaching his majority in 1840, he left Charleston and settled in Macon, Ga.. 
although his wealthy bachelor employer offered to make him his sole heir if he 
remained with him. Dr. Payne’s father was the first apothecary licensed in 
Georgia. Upon his mother’s side Dr. Payne is a direct descendant of General 
Cleveland of Revolutionary fame (the hero of King’s Mountain) and of the 
Winfields, who were identified with the early history of Georgia. 

Dr. Payne entered the pharmacy of his father ve eighth year, ines | 
there during his school vacations. In his twelfth year he took up chemistry an 
studied, worked and experimented in chemistry and pharmacy in the best schools 
of his State and in his father’s drug store, until his twentieth, year, when he 
entered the School of Mines, Columbia College, New York, taking special courses 
there in 1873 and 1874 in general chemistry, qualitative and quantitative og 
sis, mineralogy and blowpipe analysis, passing his examinations successfully in 
1874. In 1876 Dr. Payne graduated from the New York College of Pharmacy. Re- 
turning to Macon in 1876, he went into the drug business as a partner with his 
father, carrying on a laboratory of analytical chemistry at the same time. Upon 
the death of his father in 1884 he bought out the whole business and conducted 
it successfully alone. In 1890 he represented Georgia in the revision of the 
U. S. Pharmacopowia. In the same year he was appointed State Chemist of 
Georgia. In 1891, at the request of the Georgia Pharmaceutical Association, he 
was appointed by the Governor a member of the Georgia State Board of Phar- 
macy. In that vear he graduated in medicine at the Atlanta Medical College. 
Dr. Payne lectures on pharmacy in the Atlanta Medical College and is the main- 
stay of the Atlanta College of Pharmacy. He is an excellent horseback rider, 
writes with remarkable ease with either hand, and is noted for his skill with the 
shotgun, rifle and pistel; his record of prizes won is a long one. He is an ardent 
believer in pharmacy as a profession, and maintains that upon pharmacists them- 
selves devolves the duty of teaching the public their true status. Dr. Payne ts 
a member of his own State association, the American Chemical Society, the Asso- 
ciation of Official Agricultural Chemists, the Georgia Medical Society, the Georgia 
State Board of Pharmacy and the London Chemical Society. 


medal, calling it the Proc- 
ter-Squibb medal, which 
would serve also té honor 
the memory of the late Dr. 
E. R. Squibb. 

President Whelpley 
closed his address with a 
reference to the finances 
of the association. He 
said a financial policy 
must be established which 
would insure stability and 
the power to be useful, 
and favored the formation 
of a large fund to be kept 
intact and used only as an 
interest bearer. Then fol- 
lowed a list of twenty-one 
subjects for discussion 
and action, most of which 
are covered in the synop- 
sis of his address here 
printed. 

The recommendations 
contained in’ the address 
were referred for consid- 
eration to a committee 
composed of S. A. D. 
Sheppard, A. E. Ebert 
and J. N. Hurty. 

C. A. Rapelye, of Con- 
necticut, presented a re 








the “ Proceedings” is conceded by all and President Whelp- 
ley recommended the publication in a separate valume of a 
general index to volumes 1 to 50, and suggested the publica- 
tion of a picture of some of the deceased members, the selec- 
tion to be made by the council, in the volumes of proceedings 
for each year hereafter. 

A review was given of the different meeting places of the 
association since its organization. The association has met in 
thirty places during the past fifty years, only ten of which 
have been visited more than once and five of them more than 
twice. The list was given as follows: Philadelphia, 1852-57-62- 
68-76-1902; Boston, 1853-59-65-75; Baltimore, 1856-63-70-98; Cin- 





port as chairman of the Committee on Credentials showing 
that the number of bodies represented at the meeting by off- 
cial delegates was larger than had ever been present at any 
prvious meeting of the association. 


GREETINGS FROM THE QW, A. R. D. 


In response to the invitation of the president, Simon N. 
Jones, of Louisville, chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the National Association of Retail Druggists, conveyed the 
fraternal greetings of that organization to the members of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, and said that he was 
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Treasurer of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, 


pleased to note that the most cordial relations existed between 
the two associations. He believed that there was ample room 
for both associations, each doing its own work in its own 
peculiar field, and he also believed that the work being done 
in organizing pharmacists all over the country by the N. A. R. 
D. was beneficial to every organization of pharmacists, in- 
cluding the American Pharmaceutical Association, as this 
work was awakening the pharmacists all over the United 
States to the benefits to be derived from organization. 

President Whelpley next introduced A. H. Roehrig, a phar- 
macist of the Public Health and Marine Hospital Service, 
which on this occasion was for the first time officially repre- 
sented. 

Mr. Roehrig said that the first thing which he slrould do 
on this occasion would be to give expression to the sense of 
obligation under which the pharmacists of the service felt to 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, and particularly 
to Dr. George F. Payne for the active work done by the asso- 
ciation through Dr. Payne in securing the advancement of the 
status of the pharmacists in the service. Samuel W. Richard- 
son also spoke as an official delegate from the service to the 
association, setting before the members, in an interesting, easy 
and yet earnest manner the importance of the good work 
which had been done by Dr. Payne and his committee and 
the appreciation that work had met with on behalf of his 
colleagues in the service. 

The secretary then called the roll of the standing commit- 
tees, the committee reports being read by title and laid over 
for future consideration. A recess of five minutes was ther 
taken in which to permit of the selection by the members from 
the different States of the delegates to represent each State 
upon the Nominating Committee. 

Upon motion of S. A. D. Sheppard a resolution was adopted 
to the effect that it is a good general policy for the association 
to elect the retiring president as a member of the council for 
the ensuing year. Mr. Sheppard said that this suggestion had 
been offered by R. C. Werner, of New York, some years ago 
and that it had been followed for some time, but had ap- 
parently been overlooked. He thought the idea was an ex- 
“ne one and that it would be well to bear it in mind in the 

uture. 

Geo. W. Kennedy as secretary of the Committee on Mem- 
bership presented a list of 194 applications which had been 
favorably acted upon by the council. Thomas F. Main, of New 
York, was invited to address the members as a delegate from 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association. Mr. Main di- 
rected attention to the fact that just 20 years ago, when the 
Western Druggists’ Association (as the N. W. D. A. was 
known) had sent a delegate to attend the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association, that body had hesitated in 
accepting a delegate from the Wholesale Association on the 
ground that they did not recognize that organization as being 
an association of pharmacists. Fortunately, however, the dele- 
gate was officially recognized and ever since that time the 
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most cordial relations have been maintained between the two 
organizations. In conclusion Mr. Main said that he was happy 
to convey the greetings of the association to this older or- 
ganization of pharmacists on the fiftieth anniversary of its 
foundation, and to convey the congratulations of his associates 
to the American Pharmaceutical Association upon the excel- 
lent record which it has made during those 50 years in the ad- 
vancement of pharmaceutical science and education, and es- 
pecially in having secured the enactment of that law protect- 
ing the people of the country from the importation of impure, 
adulterated or worthless drugs. 

The president announced that the Committee on Time and 
Place of Meeting for the Ensuing Year would consist of W. 
M. Searby, California; E. L. Boerner, lowa; George F. Payne, 
Georgia; D. K. Jones, South Dakota, and EB. L. Patch, Massa- 
chusetts. 

The secretary announced the receipt of greetings by tele 
graph from the New Hampshire Pharmaceutical Association 
and of cables from the Irish Pharmaceutical Society, the Brit- 
ish Pharmacopeial Committee, E. M. Holmes, curator of the 
Pharmaceutical Society, London, Richard Bremridge, registrar 
of the society, London, and a cable, 100 words in length, from 
George J. Seabury, dated at Carlsbad, couched in his charac- 
teristic and peculiar phraseology. The first general session 
of the association then adjourned. 


Tuesday Morning. 
SECOND GENERAL SESSION. 


The first business transacted when the association con. 


vened at 10.35 on Tuesday morning was the presentation of- 


the report of the Nominating Committee, which had met im- 
mediately after the adjournment of the first general session 
This report, which was presented by the chairman, J. M. 
Good, placed in nomination the following names: 

For president, George F. Payne, Atlanta, Ga.; first vice- 
president, William L. Cliffe, Philadelphia, Pa.; second vice- 
president; E. G. Eberle, Dallas, Texas; second vice-president, 
H. P. Willis, Quebec; secretary, Charles Caspari, jr., Balti- 
more, Md.; treasurer, Samuel A. D. Sheppard, Boston, Mass.; 
reporter on the Progress of Pharmacy, C. Lewis Diehl, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; members of the council: John F. Patton, York, Pa.; 
H. M. Whelpley, St. Louis, Mo.; C. S. N. Hallberg, Chicago. 
Ill. 

Edward Kremers, of Madison, Wis., then placed in nomi- 
nation for the presidency Prof. J. H. Beal, of Ohio, paying 
a warm tribute to the value of the services which have been 
rendered to pharmacy by Professor Beal. H. P. Hynson, of 
Baltimore, moved that the matter of nominations be referred 
to a committee of five. A. HE. Ebert criticised the present 
method of making nominations, saying that he thought it 
would be better to return to the original method, under which 
the sub-committee of five submitted the nominations to the 
general committee, “in which all the wire pulling was done.” 
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H. P. Hynson, Charles C. May and Charles Holzhauer being 
appointed tellers, a vote for the president was taken by ballot, 


resulting in the election of Dr. Payne by a vote of 82 for Dr. 
Payne to 46 for Professor Beal, whereupon Dr. Payne was 
declared duly elected president for the ensuing year. 

George W. Kennedy, secretary of the council, was, upon 
motion, instructed to cast a single ballot for the remainder of 

















Pror J. H. BEAL. 


the ticket nominated by the committee as given above, which 
being done the nominees were declared duly elected. 

The secretary of the council next read the minutes of the 
business transacted by that body since the adjournment of the 
association in St. Louis last year. During that time Wm. 8S. 
Thompson, chairman of the council, had died and A. B. Pres- 
cott, the vice-chairman, had been elected to succeed him, 
Charles E. Dohme being elected to the vice-chairmanship. 
Among the business transacted by the council was the passage 
of resolutions of regret for the death of Mr. Thompson. 

In moving the approval of the minutes of the council Cas- 
well A. Mayo, of New York, moved that the resolutions of re- 
spect to the memory of Mr. Thompson, adopted by the council. 
be adopted by the association at large and paid a warm tribute 
of appreciation to the memory of Mr. Thompson. Among the 
important matters contained in the minutes and approyed by 
the general session was the recommendation that the associa- 
tion establish a historical section, the officers being a chair- 
man and two members appointed by him, the section to have 
one public meeting annually, to be devoted to the consideration 
of historical matters. 

George W. Kennedy, as secretary of the Committee on 
Membership, presented an additional list of 36 applications, 
making a total of 230 applications for membership presented 
so far at this meeting. 

S. A. D. Sheppard presented a resolution rescinding the ac- 
tion taken by the association some years since in directing the 
officers and members to refrain from the use of all titles in 


addressing members on the floor during the proceedings. The 
resolution was lost by a decided negative vote. 
On motion of Dr. Geo. F. Payne the secretary was in- 


structed to send telegraphic invitations to the surgeon-general 
of the army, the surgeon-general of the navy and the surgeon- 
general of the Public Health and Marine Hospital Service to 
attend the jubilee session of the association. 

Charles Caspari, jr., presented his report as chairman of 
the Committee on Transportation, which took the usual course. 

Wm. Mittelbach, of Missouri, presented his report as chair- 
man of the Committee on General Prizes. This committee 
set forth in its report the difficulties surrounding the satis- 
factory award of the general prizes on account of the fact 
that the field covered by the various papers submitted differed 
so widely that it would be practically impossible in most cases 
to institute a comparison. The committee therefore recom- 
mended that hereafter the papers submitted be classified in 
accordance with the department of pharmaceutical science or 
art, of which they treated, and that one prize be awarded in 
each department. In view of the fact that the committee had 


found it impossible to make an award this year it was recom- 
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mended that this classification of the reports submitted this 
year be undertaken and awards made for the papers submitted 
this year by the Committee on General Prizes to be appointed 
next year. On motion of Caswell A. Mayo the report was 
received and the recommendation referred to the Committee 
on President’s Address, that committee having already under 
consideration a recommendation from the president touching 
the matter of prizes. The report of the Committee on National 
Legislation was then presented. 


NATIONAL LEGISLATION. 
REPORT BY FRANK C. HENRY, 
Chairman of the Special Committee on Legislation. 


There was very little legislation accomplished at the past 
session of Congress that affected pharmacy. In December a 
bill drafted by the Health Office of the District of Columbia 
made its appearance, which had for its object the regulation 
of the sale of poisons, which met with a vigorous protest from 
the committee. The objectionable clause in the bill was the fol- 
lowing: 

“No druggist shall retail any preparation in quantity con- 
taining a toxic adult dose of any such poison without first, in 
the case of poisons, plainly and legibly labeling the bottle, 
box or paper containing the same with the popular name of 
such poison, and in the case of poisons and of substances and 
compounds aforesaid labeling the bottle, box or paper con- 
taining the same with the word ‘ poison,’ an intelligible state- 
ment of the treatment of poisoning thereby, the name of the 
owner of the pharmacy and the address of the place where 
sold. Nor unless the person to whom the same is to be deliv- 
ered be personally known to the pharmacist or person making 
the delivery to be more than sixteen years of age and upon 
due inquiry found to be aware of the poisonous character of 
the poison, compound or substance which he is about to re- 
ceive, and represent that it is to be used for a legitimate pur- 
pose.” 

The committee, consistng of F. C. Henry, Albert E. Ebert 
and W. C. Alpers, sent a strong letter of protest to the com- 
missioners, with the result that the bill was never reported 
to Congress and now lies dormant in the commissioners’ office. 


EFFORTS TO ADVANCE PHARMACISTS IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 


In December last bill No. 7,189 was introduced into the House 
of Representatives changing the name of the Marine Hospital 
Service to ‘“‘ Public Health Service” and generally granting 
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military rank to the medical officers, and increasing the pay 
of the surgeon-general to something over $7,000 per annum. 
The Hospital stewards of the Marine Hospital Service ap- 
pealed to the American Pharmaceutical Assocation to help 
them to secure the adoption of an amendment to this Dill, 
giving the pharmacsts commissioned rank, one grade lower 
than the assistant surgeon, and pay of $1,200 per annum. The 
work of the American Pharmaceutical Association delayed 
the immediate consideration of the bill, and as a result of the 
delay another bill was introduced by the medical officers which 
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varied considerably from the original bill and cut down the 
surgeon-general’s pay. A different bill was introduced by the 
Georgia members to give the pharmacists commissioned rank 
and a salary of $1,200, while a separate measure was intro- 
duced to take the quarantine and health matters away from 
the Marine Hospital Service and to form a separate Health 
Service. The introduction of the various bills resulted finally 
in the report of a compromise bill by Senator Spooner from 
the Senate committee, which changed the name to the “ Public 
Health and Marine Hospital Service,’ fixed the pay of the 
surgeon-general at $5,000, cut out the military rank for the 
medical ofticers, and changed the title of hospital steward to 
that of pharmacist, the latter being the only concession made 
to the pharmacists. On July 1 a bill was introduced by Hon. 
H. C. Smith, giving the pharma- 
cists the pay of $1,200 but elimi- 
nating the commissioned rank, 
and this bill is still before the 
House for the next session. The 
committee hope to aid the phar- 
macists to secure its passage. 

The committee reported that 
nothing had been done with 
House bill No. 178, providing for 
a reduction of the tax on alcohol 
to 70 cents a proof gallon, and 
the committee asked for further 
instructions on this subject as 
well as on other national legisla- 
tion, particularly with regard to 
the steps that should be taken to 
modify the existing law on pat- 
ents, trade-marks and copyrights 
and the removal of the annual 
liquor license tax. 

The report was accepted and 
adopted, save as to the recom- 
mendation contained in it that the 
association should indorse the Joy 
bill now before Congress, which 
calls for a reduction in the tax 
upon alcohol, amounting to about 
75 cents per wine gallon. This 
recommendation was referred to 
the commercial section. 

Joseph Helfman, of Detroit, 
called attention to the fact that 
the report failed to make any 
mention of an important law 
which had been enacted just at 
the close of the last Congress, 
which prohibited the sale by drug- 
gists of antitoxins at a date later 
= that borne by the package 
sold. 

The report of the Committee 
on the Semi-Centennial Meet- 
ing was read by the chairman, Geo. M. Beringer, and adopted, 
the thanks of the association being extended to the committee. 

The report of the Committee on Membership recommending 
minor changes in the by-laws was read and referred to the 
council for action. 


Report of Membership Committee. 
By Louis C. Hopp. 


The committee commenced its report by enumerating the 

membership in a few of the States which are supposed to be 
drug centers, calling attention to the fact that the large cities 
contain the bulk of the members. The value of the annual 
report was pointed to as a strong drawing card in attracting 
members to the association. The necessity of getting up a 
concise statement of the advantages afforded by membership 
in the A. Ph, A. led the chairman to offer a prize to the drug- 
gist presenting the best ‘Ten reasons why a druggist should 
join the A. Ph. A.” He was assisted in the carrying out of 
this idea by the president of the association, H. M. Whelpley. 
The prize was awarded to Bruno Batt, of St. Louis, Mo., and 
through the kindness of Dr. Whelpley 10,000 copies of the 
prize paper were printed and distributed. 
_ A communication from Prof. H. V. Arny was also included 
in the report, in which he recommended the awarding as a 
prize of membership in the association to deserving students. 
He mentioned that during the 13 years from 1889 to 1901 441 
graduates in pharmacy had been awarded prizes, and that 
but 82 of these men connected themselves with the associa- 
tion. If the membership had been tendered in the form of 
4 prize every one would have kept it up and the association 
would be distinctly benefited. 

The committee concluded its report by recommending that 
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article 1, chapter vii, of the by-laws be amended so as to re- 
instate members who have been dropped for non-payment of 
dues by paying one year of his lapsed dues and an initiation 
fee as is required of any one making a first application. 


A PROPOSAL TO ESTABLISH AN OFFICIAL ORGAN, 


The report of the auxiliary committee on membership was 
presented by the chairman, J. W.T. Knox, of Detroit, who called 
attention to the fact that, aside from the loss in membership 
by death, the loss of membership by resignation and non 
payment of dues now amounted to 10 per cent. annually. This 
condition of affairs did not bode well for the future of the or- 
ganization. He pointed out that although the association had 
been in existence 50 years its membership included less than 
3 per cent. of the total number of 
pharmacists in the United States. 
These and similar facts made it 
apparent that there was some- 
thing wrong with the association. 
He had given the matter consider- 
able study and had come to the 
conclusion that the membership 
of the association could be largely 
increased by the establishment of 
an official monthly journai, to take 
the place of the annual volume 
of ‘Proceedings ” now issued. He 
cited as instances in which the 
official journal had been of great 
value in promoting the interests 
of the association the “ Journal of 
the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain,’ the “ Journal of 
the American Chemical Society ” 
and the “ Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association,” quoting 
the figures which show the large 
revenue derived by the latter or- 
ganization from its official organ. 
He also referred to the rapid in- 
crease in the number of members 
in the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science since 
the adoption by that body of the 
Journal “ Science” as the official 
organ of the association. He also 
referred to the fact the American 
Chemical Society was a very suc- 
cessful bodyand that it published 
its own monthly official organ. 

On motion of Caswell A. Mayo 
the report was accepted and the 
recommendation contained therein 
referred to a committee of five, 
this committee to hold a public 
hearing and report to the council 
the results of that hearing. Later 
the president announced as members of that committee 
Caswell A. Mayo, H. P. Hynson, J. W. T. Knox, W. M. Sear- 
by and S. A. D. Sheppard. 

S. A. D. Shepard, as chairman of the Committee on Presi- 
dent’s Address, submitted a partial report upon the recom- 
mendations contained in the address. These recommendations 
were acted upon seriatim and the result was the approval of 
the recommendations. 

The second session now took a recess, with the under- 
standing that members would convene at 8 o’clock to have 
a public hearing upon the recommendation that the associa- 
tion undertake the publication of an official organ. 


Tuesday Afternoon. 
SECTION ON COMMERCIAL INTERESTS. 


The Section on Commercial Interests was called to order 
at 3.30 Tuesday afternoon by the chairman, F. W. Meissner, of 
La Porte, Ind., who presented his address as chairman, the 
chair being occupied by E. G. Eberle, of the committee. 


Address of the Chairman. 
By F. W. MEIssner, Laport, IND 


The chairman said that it was not creditable to the drug- 
gists of the United States that the association represented in 
its active membership less than 3 per cent. of their number, 
but a survey of the commercial conditions existing in phar- 
macy showed that it was absolutely necessary that pharma- 
cists should devote a great portion of their time to a study of 
those interests rather than to a study of their professional in- 
terests, and he felt that if the association expected to enlist 
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the sympathy of the retail drug trade at large it would be 
found necessary to give greater attention to those commercia? 
interests which, whether rightly or not, occupied the larger 
share of the attention of the average retail pharmacist. He 
reviewed tbe reasons which led to the formation of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists, and pointed out that 
since both associations are working to improve the conditions 
of pharmacy in their respective fields they should work with 
the fullest possible degree of co-operation, and he recommend- 
ed that if at all feasible the meetings of the association 
should be held at the same time and place. He felt that or- 
ganization, and organization alone, would ameliorate the un- 
toward conditions existing in the drug trade at the present 
time, and cited a list of evils which organization had been 
known to cure. He said that commercial education was al- 
most as much needed by the young men entering the drug 
business as was a pharmaceutical education, and he consid- 
ered it highly important that this side of pharmaceutical edu- 
eation should be more thoroughly developed. In closing he 
urged the members of the association to take an active part 
in the proceedings of the section and to aid in solving those 
problems which confront the pharmacist at every turn. 

The address was referred to the Publication Committee 
and the recommendation contained in it adopted. 


JOY BILL REDUCING TAX ON ALCOHOL NOT INDORSED. 


The recommendations contained in the president’s address 
and also in the report of the Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, which bad been referred to 
the section from the general 
session, concerning the indorse- 
ment of the Joy bill, which re- 
duces the tax on alcohol by 75 
cents per wine gallon, was 
taken up and discussed. 

H. P. Hynson opposed the in- 
dorsement of the measure on 
the ground that it would tend to 
cheapen the articles made by 
the druggist, and that since the 
profits made upon a preparation 
Were on a percentage basis it 
would be more profitable for 
the druggists to sell alcoholic 
preparations with alcohol cost- 
ing $2.40 per gallon than if it 
cost less. He said that if the 
price of alcohol was lowered 
there would inevitably follow a 
decline in the price which the 
druggist would receive for his 
alcoholic preparations. 

Mr. Mayo argued that the re- 
duction of 75 cents per wine 
gallon wouid not be so large as 
to necessarily be followed by 
any reduction in the price at 
which alcoholic preparations 
sold at by retail. He directed 
attention to the fact that when 
the tax upon alcohol had been 
increased 40 cents per wine 
gallon during the war with 
Spain no corresponding increase 
had been made in the price ob- 
tained by druggists for tinctures. 
It was now proposed to reduce 
the price to 35 cents per gallon 
less than that paid prior to the 
war with Spain, and that he 
believed that this reduction was 
s0 small that even the most 
rabid cutter would not feel tempted to reduce his price on 
tinctures, etc., in consequence. W. C. Alpers opposed the re- 
duction, while T. V. Wooten approved of it. Upon vote the 
recommendation of the committee that the Joy bill be in- 
dorsed failed of approval. 

A paper by Henry M. Whitney of the commercial section 
was read by title and referred to the Committee on Publica- 
tion. 

The next paper presented was on 


The Commercial Value of Pharmaceutical Legislation. 
By Louis SCHULZE. 


The author spoke of the impossibility of having laws in 
this country corresponding to the laws in Europe, which re- 
strict the number of pharmacists to a definite ratio according 
to population. 


Every board of pharmacy should strive to place 
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its examination on a par with those of the best schools of 

pharmacy and include examinations in practical dispensing 

work. The advantages to the profession of having stringent 

pharmaceutical legislation were summed up by the author, 

who believed that a commercial advantage was to be derived 
A paper was then read on 


The Extent to Which Chemical Analysis is Profitable to the 


Pharmacist. 
By H. A. B. DUNNING. 


The author pointed out in his paper that by examining the 
chemicals purchased by him and putting them up under his 
own label, with a guarantee of purity based upon these ex- 
aminations, the druggist could command a much higher price 
than he could obtain for the ordinary commercial article. 
With many substances no purification was necessary, as they 
could be bought in the market in a chemically pure condition; 
but even where some simple manipulative process was re 
quired to obtain absolute purity the druggist would find but 
little difficulty in securing a sufficient advance over the price 
charged for the commercial articles to make it profitable for 
him to undertake this purification. The author gave details 
of the impurities found in a number of drugs and chemicals 
on the market, and gave specific instances in which he had 
found a resort to analysis of the goods as received from the 
wholesaler of great service. 


The* Pharmacist and His Cwn 
Prep arations. 

By Wm. KEMMERER, COLUM- 
BUS, ORIO. 


The author opened his paper 
with a definition of substitution. 
He said that if a customer 
should eome into the store with 
his mind fully made up that he 
wanted five cents’ worth of 
Epsom salt, and after five min- 
utes’ conversation with the 
druggist should purchase a bot- 
tle of magnesium citrate solu- 
tion, no one would accuse the 
druggist of having practiced 
substitution. If on the other 
hand a customer should inquire 
for X’s_ sarsaparilla and the 
druggist should sell him his own 
blood purifier Mr. X would im- 
mediately proceed to denounce 
the druggist as a vile substitu- 
tor. In point of fact the two , 
cases were exactly parallel. Mr. 
Kemmerer said, however, that 
it was a mistake for the drug- 
gist to put up as his own any- 
thing not made by himself, and 
that it was a still greater mis- 
take to put up any preparation 
of his own simulating in shape 
or style of package that of some 
other manufacturer. He _ be- 
lieved that the average drug- 
gist was quite as good a phar- 
macist if not better than the 
average proprietor, and that 
JR., he thought he was fully as 
competent to put up a good 
and effective remedy as was the 
proprietor. The author coun- 
seled his hearers to make a full line of their own preparations, 
but warned them against undertaking too much at one time. 
He said that it was better to take up one thing at a time, and 
after this one thing had gained a foothold it was then time 
to take up something else. 

William C. Alpers then read a paper under the title of 


Retrospect and Prospect. 


The paper purported to be an investigation into the cause 
or source of the unsatisfactory status of the “ pharmaceutical 
trade” in the United States, but consisted in reality of aD 
individual expression of opinion regarding the views of others 
on the questions now agitating the drug trade. After consider- 
ing the matter of profits in proprietary articles and reaching 
the conclusion that the “lowest profit at which common arti- 
cles are generally handled must be a satisfactory reward for 
handling proprietary goods,” and estimating this at from 10 
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to 20 per cent. on the purchasing price, he went on to describe 
the state of things as seen through his spectacles, and poobh- 
poohed the efforts now being made by leaders throughout the 
country through organization and other means to bring about 
a more satisfactory state of things. As to the prevailing de- 
moralization in prices and the inroads of the department stores 
on the business of the druggist, he said: 

There are certain evolutions in all branches of civilization that can- 


not be checked by any human force, and one of these evolutions now 
taking place is the change in the conditions of trade, a change in the 





VICE-PRES. W. M. SEARBY, 


of San Francisco. 


relation that existed formerly between the manufacturer, jobber, retailer 
and the public. The present tendency is to bring the consumer as 
close to the manufacturer as possible, and this tendency is not an 
ypc whim of theorists, but a powerful stream that rushes through 
all commercial affairs and cannot be checked. All efforts, therefore, to 
restore the former state of affairs, to insist that the consumer must 
pay profits to three or four middlemen, or pay an unreasonably high 
Soe 72 retailer when he purchases a common article, must nat- 


Some of his comparisons were as “ odorous” as any ever 
made by Mrs. Malaprop, as witness the question: 


* Will a handful of pharmaceutical ’longshoremen stem 
the tide of new business methods because they are too near- 
sighted to discover that a new era is opened? ”’ 


The success of the cutter is attributed to every possible 
reason except the correct one, according to Mr. Alpers, and 
by examples he sought to prove how illogical was the plan 
and campaign of the National Association of Retail Druggists. 
To overcome the competition of department stores was im- 
Dossible, as the sale of proprietary and household remedies out- 
side of the regular pharmacies cannot be prevented. As to the 
claim of the N. A. R. D. regarding the force of the tripartite 
agreement, he denied that manufacturers were abiding by the 
terms of that agreement and said: “ Buy them (proprietary 
goods) direct from the manufacturers. No matter what others 
tell you, be assured that a manufacturer will turn down no 
order that is accompanied with a certified check. . . Where 
goods are not used in sufficiently large quantities to warrant 
the purchase of one original package, as in the case of a great 
mliany proprietary goods, the remedy consists in a combination 
of a number of druggists in the same locality to form a co- 
operative society in order to buy jointly for distribution. ‘ 
if the leaders of the National Association who boast so much 
of the number of local societies that they are forming would 
now use their efforts to teach these societies how to buy and 
where to buy for the lowest possible price, they would be a 
real blessing to our profession.” 

As to substitution and the attacks made on druggists in 
daily papers in word and caricature, Mr. Alpers said: ‘“ Where 
there is much smoke there generally is also some fire. That 
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substitution is practised in many drug stores cannot be denied. 
It is true we all condemn substitution and every association, 
large or small, disowns such practice. But only too often it is 
claimed that there are two kinds of substitution, one being 
permissible, while the other is damnable, and pharmaceutical 
papers have published articles and even editorials in defense 
of this so-called permissible substitution. To me this distinc- 
tion is mere sophistry.” Then followed a tirade against vari- 
ous other forms of substitution, which, according to the author 
of the paper, are practised by pharmaceutical journals, pro- 
fessors in colleges and others besides retail druggists. 


Discussion on Mr. Alpers’ Paper. 


Albert E. Ebert, of Chicago, said that it was good enough 
for us to come here and talk about what druggists should 
do, but it was a very different thing when the retailer found 
it necessary to apply these general rules of conduct to the 
special conditions under which he carried on business. Mr. 
Ebert said that Mr. Alpers’s paper should have been presented 
in the scientific section and not in the commercial section. 
He then severely criticised Mr. Alpers for bringing into a 
paper read before the American Pharmaceutical Association 
attacks upon a sister organization—the National Association 
of Retail Druggists. He said that there was every reason 
why the most cordial relations should be maintained and 
cultivated between the two associations, and that if this or- 
ganization should permit its proceedings to be made a medium 
for an attack upon the N. A. R. D. there would be no question 
but that the American Pharmaceutical Association and not 
the N. A. R. D. would be the sufferers. He said that the 
“holier than thou” attitude of Mr. Alpers was unfair to the 
other members of the association, but that the most important 
criticism which he had to make of the paper was that its pub- 
lication in the “ Proceedings would tend to confirm the retail 
druggists of the country in the belief, that is even now but 
too generally held by them, that the American Pharmaceutical 
Association is not in sympathy with the average retail drug- 
gist. Mr. Ebert referred with great warmth to the persistent 
and reiterated attacks upon the N. A. R. D. and its policy 
which had been made by Mr. Alpers on the floor of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association during the past few years, 
and suggested specific grounds upon which he believed Mr. 
Alpers’ antagonism to the N. A. R. D. was based. As regards 
the matter of substitution, the sale of proprietary goods, etc., 


Mr. Ebert said that the standards of commercial morality set 
up under one set of conditions were not arbitrarily applicable 


to all. He did not undertake to live up to the line of conduct 
laid out by these commercial purists, but he nevertheless con- 
sidered that he was an honest man, and the tone of his com- 
munication concerning the right conduct of business could not 
but be irritating to the average retail drugist confronted with 
the conditions which now so generally prevail. He moved 
that the paper be referred back to Mr. Alpers, with instruc- 
tions to eliminate from it all references to the N. A. R. D. 

Mr. Sheppard said that he was very sorry to hear the re- 
marks that had just been made by Mr. Ebert in the heat of 
discussion. Mr. Alpers, he said, was “ one of those men who— 
I say it here with all due respect— is in some ways eccentric, 
but Mr. Alpers is honest. . . . Now we know that Mr. Al- 
pers has not agreed with the principles of the N. A. R. D. 
He has always and consistently opposed it on grounds which 
are perfectly intelligible, however little those grounds may 
appeal to others.” 

Horace Sharp, of Philadelphia, called attention to a state- 
ment made in the paper to the effect that no manufacturer 
would turn down an order accompanied by the check, even if the 
order were in direct contravention of his written agreements. 
Mr. Sharp wished to emphatically deny the truth of that state- 
ment. He could speak with absolute knowledge in saying that 
the house with which he was connected (Dr. D. Jayne & Son) 
would emphatically turn down any order which did not comply 
with all the terms and restrictions imposed by them. This 
much he could assert positively, and he felt assured that he 
could say as much for several other proprietary firms with 
whom he was in close touch. 

Mr. Alpers, in rejoinder, said that Mr. Ebert’s remarks had 
made this for him the saddest moment of his life; he felt sure 
that Mr. Ebert would soon regret that in the heat of dis- 
cussion he had used such strong language. He denied having 
made any reflections upon the N. A. R. D., but insisted upon 
his right to freedom of speech. In so far as the statement 
made by Mr. Sharp was concerned he could only say that his 
assertion in the paper that no manufacturer would turn down 
an order if accompanied by the cash was based upon the fol- 
lowing experience: A prominent manufacturer received an 
order for about $1,000 worth of goods from a man on the black- 
list, when that system of protection was being utilized, and 
the druggist sent a check to cover the amount of the order. 
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The check and the order were returned with a polite note re- 
gretting the inability of the manufacturer to fill the order. 
By the same mail the druggist, by a singular coincidence, re- 
ceived a communication from a Mr. Brown, of New York, stat- 
ing that this gentleman had happened to overstock himself 
with the particular goods which this manufacturer had de- 
clined to furnish, and, by still a more remarkable coincidence, 
stated that the druggist could have this $1,000 worth of goods 
at exactly the same price quoted to the proprietor. It is need- 
less to say that Mr. Brown received the check in due course 
and the druggist the goods. Mr. Alpers said that if he had 
made any error in the statement of facts he would be quite 
willing to correct it. 

J. K. Williams, of Hartford, reverting to the question of 
standards of morality touched upon by Mr. Ebert, said that if 
the sale of preparations of his own make with the consent of 
the purchaser constituted substitution he was a substitutor, 
and he believed that most druggists were in the same class 
with himself. In department stores the clerks were paid in 
proportion to their ability to sell other goods than those ad- 
vertised. He denied that the excessively low rate fixed by the 
department stores was a price made by the normal action of 
the laws of trade, but that it was rather an arbitrary price 
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profitable goods and were given a commission on their sale. 
and any clerk whose proportion of sales of advertised cut 
price proprietary remedies was large was discharged very 
quickly. In legitimate advertising advertisements are pub- 
lished with a view to selling goods—in this form of advertising 
the advertiser does not want to sell goods. 

Thomas V. Wooten said that the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, after an existence of fifty years, represented less 
than 3 per cent. of the retail drug trade. The N. A. R. D., af- 
ter four years of existence, represents 50 per cent. of the 
retail drug trade. It might be true, as Mr. Alpers had said, 
that some of the members were reckoned more than once; but 
even if this were the case they were benefited in proportion 
as they were numbered. Mr. Alpers had referred to the boast- 
ful utterances of the National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists, but he would find it impossible to point out a single 
case in which anything had been officially uttered by the 
N. A. R. D. which could with justice be so characterized. In 
the course of Mr. Alpers’ paper the following words occur: 
‘‘If those who pretend to be working for the interests of the 
retail druggist,” ete. Mr. Alpers had denied that he had at- 
tacked the N. A. R. D. This quotation certainly sounded like 
an imputation of bad faith upon those who “ pretend” to be 
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used purely as an advertisement, the loss on such sales being 
charged up against the advertising account. 

M. N. Kline said that the position of Mr. Alpers reminded 
him of the remark made by an old lady to her pastor, with 
whom she had been discussing the lack of orthodoxy on the 
part of the congregation. ‘“ There are, in fact,” she said, “‘ only 
two orthodox people in our church, you and myself; and dc 
you know I am sometimes tempted to doubt your orthodoxy?” 
Mr. Kline asked: ‘“‘ How can it be possible that all the retail 
druggists in all this broad country should be all wrong, and 
that there is only one man, only one, in all the country who is 
right ’’"—and that man Mr. Alpers. He said that there was one 
ergument that ran all through the discussion which he re- 
gretted to note, and which he felt to be fallacious—namely: 
that might makes right. He did not believe this to be the 
case, and he did not believe that commercial history showed it 
to be the case, and he thought that the tacit admission that 
such was the case on the part of the various speakers was 
wholly wrong. 

W. M. Searby said that he agreed with Mr. Ebert that in 
a large measure the question of what constituted the proper 
standards must almost necessarily depend on the conditions 
to be met. He described in detail the manner in which the 
department stores conducted their sales of proprietary reme- 
dies. The goods were arranged in classes from A to E, A being 
the most profitable and E the least profitable—namely: those 
proprietary remedies which were advertised at less than cost. 
The clerks were rated according to their ability to sell the 
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working in the interests of the retail dealers. The N. A. R. D. 
had held four annual conventions, at not one of which had 
this gentleman been present. If he had criticisms to offer 
on the N. A. R. D., the floor of that body was the best possible 
place in which to offer those critcisms, and it was using mild 
language to characterize as unfair this method of coming be 
fore a sister organization to criticise the N. A. R. D. Mr. 
Wooten stated that for seven years he was president and for 
several years secretary of the Cook County Association, con- 
taining 1,000 druggists, and during that time the average net 
profits upon the sales of these druggists had increased 10 per 
cent. ‘ Are you surprised,” said he, “ that I have a good deal 
of feeling when I am told that association had done nothing 
for the benefit of the druggist?’ He then gave figures show- 
ing that the total increased profits due to organization in 
Cook County alone amounted to several hundred thousand 
dollars annually. He was extremely anxious that nothing 
should be done here to give rise to any feeling of antagonism 
between the two associations, and he felt sure that such 
utterances as had been made in this paper would have a tend- 
ency to disrupt the friendly relations of the two organizations. 

Mr. Kline moved that the officers of the section be in- 
structed to eliminate from the paper any reference to any 
sister organization, which motion was seconded by Mr. Shep- 
pard. Mr. Alpers questioned the right of the association to 
make any alteration in a paper that had been submitted to it. 
Mr. Kline held that the paper belonged to the author until it 
had been presented to the section. It then became the prop- 
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erty of the section, and he believed that the section had a 
perfect right to take the’ course indicated. Mr. Alpers there- 
upon said that he would withdraw the paper, but having 
pointed out that the paper was in reality the property of the 
section, leave to withdraw was moved and the motion was 
carried. 

NOMINATION AND ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The election of officers for the section was now entered 
into, with the result that Thomas V. Wooten, of Chicago, was 
chosen chairman; William C. Anderson, of Brooklyn, secre- 
tary, and J. K. Williams, of Hartford, Conn.; C. C. May, of 
St. Louis, Mo., and W. A. Frost, of Minneapolis, Minn., asso- 
ciate members of the Committee on Commercial Interests, 
after which the section adjourned. 


Wednesday Morning. 
THIRD GENERAL SESSION. 


When the third general session convened at 10 o’clock on 
Wednesday morning several changes of minor importance in 
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the constitution and by-laws were reported from the council 
and the changes acquiesced in by the general session. The 
special business of the session was then taken up, the several 
exhibitors being given an opportunity to present to the notice 
of the members the features of special interest contained in 
their exhibit. 


The Exhibits Described. 


The William S. Merrell Chemical Company, through their 
representative, C. H. Coles, called attention to the fact that 
nearly fifty years ago Dr. William S. Merrell published a 
paper on the manufacture of tinctures by the use of alccholic 
menstrua, pointing out the fact that alcohol had a selective 
solvent action for the active constituents of drugs, leaving 
the major portion of the inert matter undissolved. Upon the 
basis of this paper the present universal use of alcoholic 
tinctures was based. The speaker then directed attention to 
the work done by Dr. Merrell and his successors in oil of 
wintergreen, and especially emphasized the fact that recent 
investigators had found that synthetic oil of wintergreen had 
been substituted for the natural oil with markedly deleterious 
effect on the patient. He then referred to the several prepara- 
tions which are the specialty of this house and pointed out 
the good qualities of the preparations of black haw, gelse- 
mium, black cohosh, corn silk, ete. 

The Appert Glass Company, through S. T. Crissey, pointed 
out the novel departure made some time ago under the Appert 
process, which enabled them to make glass vessels of as 
large capacity as 40 gallons, practically unbreakable with 
ordinary care. Holes of considerable diameter could be drilled 
in this glass without breakage. Mr. Crissey also directed at- 
tention to a special system of closure for cylindrical vessels 
which enabled them to make air-tight covers without attempt- 
ing to grind the edges of the vessel itself. 
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Fairchild Brothers & Foster’s representative spoke briefly 
on the subject of digestive ferments. 

Smith, Kline & French Company devoted the time allotted 
to them to the discussion of the sponge question. 

Merck & Co., through George T. Gable, called attention 
to the cask of cocaine in their exhibit, containing nearly 
2,000 ounces of that valuable drug, and to other items of in- 
terest, such as vial of hyoscine hydrobromate, valued at 
$10,500. 

The American Peroxide & Chemical Company presented 
the claims of their products and particularly their hydrogen 
peroxide. George M. Beringer outlined the general character 
of the semi-centennial exhibits, of which he has had charge 
as chairman of the committee. 

John Uri Lloyd presented a paper on Prehistoric Phar- 
macy in America, exhibiting specimens of pestles as found in 
the homes of the cliff dwellers and in the abandoned stone 
dwellings of the arid countries of the southwestern sections 
of the United States. ‘These mortars varied in size, some of 
the mortars being mere hollows in the living rock, while 
others were so large that it would be impossible to move 
them with the ordinary appliances. Still others were quite 
small, and these he had considered as being undoubtedly drug 
mortars. Nearly all of these pestles found contained depres- 
sions in their center, showing that this depression was made 
intentionally with a view apparently to getting a firmer hold 
upon the drug to be comminuted. 

The Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, of St. Louis, repre- 
sented by L. G. Blakeslee, showed specimens of U. S. P. 
tannin as the only tannin in the United States which an- 
swered the Pharmacopoeial requirements. His firm was, he 
believed, the only one in the United States manufacturing 
phosphoric acid, and since this was manufactured from phos- 
phorus direct the product was of an unusual degree of purity. 
He also directed attention to the large output of this firm in 
hypophosphites, amounting to 500 pounds a day. Handsome 
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crystals of terpin hydrate were shown, and the attention of 
visitors to the exhibit was especially directed to the solid cake 
of morphine crystallized in one obelisk and containing 1,557 
ounces of the drug. 

Sharp & Dohme were represented by C. C. Van der Cleef, 
who called attention to the fact that their exhibit was prima- 
rily one of drug assaying. Mr. Van der Cleef looked upon 
this as the Renaissance period of assay work. His firm not 
only assayed alkaloidal drugs, but many others which con- 
tained known active constituents, such as resins, volatile oils, 
ete. In the exhibit the work was carried out on the liquid 
preparations merely, because the amount of time required 
for working solid drugs rendered it impossible to carry out 
assays of these drugs in a way to make the operation inter- 
esting to visitors. 

The Horlick Food Company were representeu by D. Wads- 
worth, Jr. 

W. J. Evans, on behalf of McKesson & Robbins, directed 
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attention to the patented nose cup of this firm, pointing out 
its great advantages. 

H. K. Wampole & Co., represented by Raymond L. High, 
went over the methods pursued by this firm in its standard- 
izing assay work, which was applied by the firm to all the 
material used in its products, whether of vegetable or mineral 
origin. 

ia interesting exhibit was that of a water filter, which it 
was demonstrated removed by mechanical means only both 
iron and lead held in acid solution. 

Mellin’s Food was brought to the attention of the members 
by Dr. J. J. Jones, who said he felt it was like carrying coals 
to Newcastle to tell druggists anything about a preparation 
of which they had sold such large quantities as they had of 
Mellin’s Food. He reminded the members of the fact that 
Mr. Doliber, the president of the company, had long been an 
active and valued member of the association and at one time 
its treasurer. 

E. M. Boring, of Philadelphia, reminded the members that 
the original researches of Mr. Doliber into the influence of 


benzoin in the preservation of lard 
had led to the present almost uni- 
versally followed method of ben- 
zoinating lard, and that Mr. Doli- 
ber’s papers on this subject had 
shown a great deal of interest in 
this work, as would be found by 
reference to earlier volumes of the 
proceedings. 

The Ideal Cash Register 
presented by James McEvitt. 

The Ottinger graphophone was 
shown, a demonstration of its good 
utilities being given, after which 
the section adjourned. 


The Historical Exhibit. 


George M. Beringer, of Camden, 
the chairman of the committee in 
charge of the historical exhibit, has 
been an indefatigable worker for 
weeks past, and the wealth of his- 
torical data, together with the at- 
tractive manner in which the dis- 
play was arranged, bear testimony 
to the thoroughness of his work 
and the able assistance which was 
tendered him by all who were asso- 
ciated with him, and also by those 
to whom he applied for material. 

Most of the material exhibited 
was of direct interest to the aver- 
age pharmacist, and the daily press 
made the exhibit the subject of 
special articles accompanied by 
illustrations taken from photo- 
graphs. 

The north side of the rotunda of the hall was devoted 
chiefly to the literature and pictorial relics. Many rare and 
valuable books, some dating back to 1510, on the subjects of 
chemistry, botany and natural history, filled the cases and 
the walls were covered with portraits of many celebrated 
men who have long since passed away. 

Among the pictures was one of Christopher Marshall. who 
was the first manufacturer of chemicals in Philadelphia and 
who established himself in the drug business there in 1729. 
(An account of Marshall and his store was published in the 
last number of. the AMERICAN DruGGIsT in the article on Old 
Pharmacies in Philadelphia.) There was exhibited the silver 
medal awarded to Elias Durand by the French Apothecaries’ 
Society early in the last century, as well as the Hanbury gold 
medal, which was awarded to Prof. John M. Maisch in 1892 
and which was received by him only a few weeks before his 
death. The collection of relics of John M. Maisch, which were 
kindly loaned by his widow, embraced the various certificates 
and diplomas which he had received from various parts of 
the world, as well as the original proof sheets of his memora- 
ble work on “ The Organic Materia Medica.’’ Various manu- 
scripts and photographs relating to the late Dr. Edward R. 
Squibb were also in evidence, and this part of the collection 
included his personal copies of the Pharmacopeeia, which were 
interleaved and contained his original notes and observations. 

The Maryland College of Pharmacy exhibit included por- 
traits of many celebrated Baltimoreans of bygone days. 

There was shown a collection of very rare books, loaned by 
Frederick Stearns, including a Latin copy of Galen, published 
early in the sixteenth century, and a copy of Dioscorides, pub- 
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lished at about the same time. This exhibit also included a 
copy of Goulard’s original treatise on lead. 

The exhibit loaned by the German Apothecaries’ Society 
of the City of New York was very interesting, and included 
many rare and priceless works on chemistry and medicine. 

One large case, about 6 feet square, contained nothing but 
the work that has emanated from the faculty of the Philadel- 
phia College of Pharmacy. 

The collections of original specimens of chemicals made and 
labeled by men like Maisch, Procter, Wayne and others were 
on the south side of the hall, where the old-style pharmaceu- 
tical apparatus was displayed. Here were mortars and 
pestles dating back to the stone age. Many of these were 
loaned by Prof. John Uri Lloyd, who read a paper on the sub- 
Bronze mortars and pestles from 
the middle ages were there, of all sizes and shapes, and there 
was a goodly representation of the old-fashioned iron mortars 
and pestles such as were used by the pharmacists not so 
very many years ago in reducing roots and barks to a condi- 
tion of fineness suitable for maceration. Old pill machines 
made entirely of wood, an old 
lemon squeezer used in the Blair 
store nearly three-quarters of a 
century ago, samples of old shelf 
and prescription ware all combined 
to make an exhibit that fascinated 
all who came within range. A col- 
lection of proprietary remedies, 
loaned by Chas. Heinitsh Sons, of 
Lancaster, dating back as far as 
1825, brought to mind the fact that 
constant advertising is necessary 
to perpetuate the demand for 
preparations of this kind, for even 
the names of these remedies were 
unfamiliar. 

The balance used by Dr. E. R. 
Squibb in his work on the alcohol- 
ometrical table attracted much in- 
terest, as did also the prescription 
balance owned by Professor Proc- 
ter. 

A number of specimens collected 
and labeled by the late Professor 
Maisch, including his collections of 
aloes and rhubarb, were in evi- 
dence and also proved of great in 
terest. 

In the rear of the historical ex- 
hibit proper, between it and the 
commercial exhibit hall, was one 
of the most attractive features of 
the whole collection. This was an 
old-time drug store, fitted up with 
the original fixtures, shop ware, 
counter scales and everything per- 
taining to a pharmacy of 75 years 
ago. This material was taken from the old Glentworth store, 
which was established in 1812 at Chester and Sassafras streets 
(Race street, above Eighth), mention of which was made in 
the historical article published in our last issue. The material 
which was used had been deposited at the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy for safe keeping when the store was de- 
molished a year ago and was fitted up expressly for this occa- 
sion. It included the old shop jars, many of which still con- 
tained the material placed in them many years ago. The old 
style drawers, with their unfamiliar labels; the bed under the 
counter, where the apprentice was expected to sleep and an- 
swer the ring of the night bell, which was large enough for 
a fire alarm, and last, but not least, the old pasteboard owl 
which presided over the prescription counter and who moved 
his eyes and beak upon pulling a string concealed along the 
side of the shelving. 


Wednesday Evening. 


FIRST SESSION OF THE SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 


The first session of the Scientific Section was held on 
Wednesday evening, being opened by a presentation of the ad- 
dress of the chairman, Lyman F. Kebler. 

The programme of the evening included a report on the 
drug market, by E. L. Patch, and on the Ebert prize, by Vir- 
gil Coblentz, and the nomination of officers. Papers were 
read by J. O. Schlotterbeck, H. O. Watkins, M. I. Wilbert, H- 
M. Gordin and C. G. Merrell, Joseph W. England, Dr. George 
R. Pancoast, Lyman F. Kebler and E. Kremers. 
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CHEMICAL PROGRESS, 
By Lyman F. KEBLER. 


The uvtuor first considered some of the notable achieve. 
ments iu chemistry of the past year or so and dwelt upon 
them at some length. He first considered the manufacture 
of sulphuric acid by the contact process, giving a history of 
the growth of the manufacture of sulphuric acid from 1870 
up to the present time. Synthetic camphor was then touched 
upon and a description of the process whereby it is produced 
by the interaction of turpentine and oxalic acid, both anhy- 
drous, was given. The constants of both the pure and syn- 
thetic article were enumerated, the only point of difference 
being a slight variation in the optical rotation, which leads 
to the supposition that there is an asyinmetric carbon atom 
present. 

The recent discovery of an electrolytic process for the 
manufacture of carbon disulphide was taken up and consid- 
ered at some length, as was also the manufacture of metallic 
sodium and nitric acid by the electrolytic decomposition of 
sodium nitrite. The author mentioned that experiments are 
at present being made to find an outlet for the metallic sodium, 
which at present appears to be a “ drug on the market.” 

Artificial vs. natural indigo was next considered. The 
nuuthor believes that the substitution of sodium cyanide (made 
from metallic sodium) for potassium cyanide will give the 
supremacy to the aniline method, for the reaction goes on 
smoothly and the yield is excellent. 

Artificial silk and synthetic tartaric acid were next take 
up briefly, and attention was then called to some of the phar- 
macopeeial problems, beginning with the H = 1 or O = 16 ques- 
tion. The author favors the O = 16 as a unit for both teaching 
and practical work, but stated that in view of the fact that 
the 1890 Pharmacopeial Committee deemed it wise to base 
the atomic weights on the hydrogen unit he deemed it would 
be unwise to change the unit unless some new movement pre- 
sents itself before the 1900 issue is ready for the press. 

He deprecated the tendency to make changes in the chem- 
ical nomenclature of the Pharmacopeeia, as it would bring 
about considerable confusion and in some cases mistakes. 

Analytical methods were next considered very thoroughly 
and the desire expressed for greater uniformity as to the 
methods of different workers. 

Standardization came in for a share of the author’s atten- 
tion, and he stated that the prime necessity before establish- 
ing a standard is to be absolutely certain that the method 
used will give eoncordant results in the hands of different 
workers. 

The ipecae problem received attention and the confusion 
due to the disputes as to the relative merits of Rio and Car- 
thagena ipecac was emphasized. Another possible rival root 
was mentioned in Ceylon:ipecac and comparative analyses 
of the three varieties were submitted. The author believes 
that geographical limitations should not be applied in defin- 
ing drugs, but that the-alkaloidal standard should serve as 
the basis of judgment. 

A consideration of the subject of the Pharmacopeeia as a 
legal standard concluded the chairman’s address. The magis- 
trates’ duties, the chemists’ duties and the standards to be 
observed all came in for a share of attention. The extra 
stringency of the pharmacopoeial requirements in certain 
cases were commented upon, and the author concluded with 
the following statement: 

“The writer’s experience has been, in general, that manu- 
facturers on the whole are very desirous of complying with 
the standard set by the Pharmacopeeia, but in many instances 
they find it impossible for them to do it.” 


PHARMACEUTICAL REVISION. 


The report of the Committee on the Revision of the 
Pharmacopoeia, which had been referred to this section from 
the General Section, was presented by Dr. R. G. Eccles, of 
Brooklyn, who referred to the fact that in view of the near 
approach of the time when the new Pharmacopeeia would be 
issued the work of the committee was necessarily being car- 
ried on rather in the dark, as this committee had no means of 
obtaining information as to what might or might not have al- 
ready been done by the members of the Committee of Re- 
vision. As to physiological standardization the report said 
that this subject deserves careful thought and that it might 
be discussed profitably so that when the convention of 1910 
meets this method of assay might be at least thoroughly 
understood and possibly introduced. A number of recom- 
mendations were made, among which were one to the effect 
that the rubber base plaster should be officially recognized 
in the Pharmacopceia; that the menthol plaster of the Brit- 
ish Pharmacopceeia be adopted into our own. In compound 
liquorice powder the committee recommended the substitu- 
tion of the extract of liquorice for the powdered root, since 
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the use of the root caused the in- 
troduction of an _ unnecessarily 
large amount of inert cellulose and 
rendered the administration of 
powder difficult. 

This report, together with that 
of the chairman, was referred to a 
special committee for consideration 
and joint report. 

The next paper presented was a 
report on the drug market by E 
L. Patch, of Boston. 





Report on the Drug Market, 


This report, which was submit- 
ted by Prof. E. L. Patch and his 
associates, Eustace H. Gane and 
W. K. Ilhardt, covered the exam- 
ination of seventy-two articles, which was conducted with 
the assistance of Lyman F. Kebler, the chairman of the 
Scientific Section of the association. The impurities found in 
the different substances examined were named and all devia- 
tions from the Pharmacopeeial standard noted, as follows: 


E: lL. Paton, 


Chairman of Committee 
on Drug Market. 


Name. Impurity. Reporter. 
Acetie ether. 
Labeled ‘* Absolute,’’ it assayed 86 per cent. U.S. P. stand- 
MNT II No. oa on pg a.0:6o eo © 4A er ere oa elee BE. L. Patch. 
Acid benzoic, natural. 
Several samples examined contained the artificial product 


L. F. Kebler. 
i , 
ontained large excess of sulphuric acid............. BE. L. Patch. 
Acid hvarochloric, SS) 8 m ¥ 
I EINEG ola Salo wis’ bse iw ee oa aie cw ave sale veciae - -B 3 
Acid tannic. kaa 
Much sold that is not U. S. F. Will not dissolve in  * pro- 
PICMG OR WEUGDE 6.0.6 «:6.0.6's'0 5.0 ae see 64-46 O00 peeeee . L. Patch. 
Acid tartaric. 
Contained Sesemnsite amount of copper.....cccces BE. L. Patch. 


Ammonium bromide. 
Contained —— per cent. chloride. The U. S. P. a i 
EME PN a's 40.5519 6. 610100143 09 416.6.0\080 416.6 be 410 OS ees Patch. 
Ammonium » Bm Cc. 2. 
Notable quantity of aluminum chloride and some clay. E. L, Patch. 
Arrowroot. 
Was ordinary ENC ETEOIE ial 6 cya secs lettre teacketen nia’ L. F. Kebler. 
Asafeetida. 
Invariably mixed with mineral or earthy matter. One 
sample had 15 per cent. of mica, the glistening of which 
gave a striking se to the gum resin. The 
quality el improved of late owing to the care exercised 
y the U. S bg ogee pidie edaseleis oie 4.050 aveser eats E. H. Gane. 
Very poor qualit est gives “only - cent. to alcohol ; 
some only 15 per cent. Average 25 per cent. Resul ta 
due partially to magnesia used for absorbin ur. 
poses "e eo Merrell. 
Avene es , 
oes not form salts with acids. Does not respon 
of the alkaloidal reagents.............. ., s ss ‘. = Patch. 
Baking powder. 
25 per cent. of a mixture of talcum and tremolite, the 
latter in sharp needle-like splinters insoluble in acids. 


Coe meee renee rescesererseeseesessecces 


» March, 1902. Conn. Exp. Station........ . L. Patch. 
Balsam Copaiba. 
Contained 20 per cent. of heavy mineral oil........ Gane. 


RE. 

Seldom Fo pete free from Gurjun balsam, tested by Kebler’s 

modification = the glacial acetic acid and = acid 
Teles Di ic sy BO OCU Was. 6056 6.6.0 0500S s . K. Ithardt. 
Beeswax. 
Contains ceresin. Am. Jour. Pharm. Beeswax, 46.7 per 
cent. ; ceresin, 11.7 per on. ; rye flour, 38.8 per conte; : 
moisture, 2.8 per cent. R. Berg, chem., "Ztg., fo02. i 


Lelladonna leaf. vee 
75 per cent. of samples examined below the standard of 0.4 + 
per cent. alkaloid. Average, 0.31 per cent...... E, L, Patch. 
Bismuth salts. 
All in the market contain traces of chlorides and some 
GRCOME OF TCP OROW sic 0:55: 610. ersvec0'e 4:0. cacie.w ee aieiecd L. F. Kebler. 
Blaud’s pills. 
The greenish color claimed to be due to unoxidized ferrous 
iron was due to presence of trace of potassium os 


SOIR lata 0G ais ig sino in ag evga cies Glo Siechgia se asine ee E. H. Gane 
LBloodroot. j 
ixed with root of Helonius Dioica. E. M. Holmes, n.d, 

MOMENI AMMMIND Sr isda rw i8' 6 014 Oh 10416 ose cle 6-60-60 eae ea erd Gane 
Bromides. i 
All contain excess of chiorides..........cccccccece L. F. Kebler. 
Calcium iodide. 
Tablets labeled 1-3 e contained 1-18 gr. only........ E. L. Patch. 
Calcium phosphate precip. 
0 per cent. calcium carbonate. Am. J. Ph., Jan, ) Sane 
MES os 0) aA as 5 50.0 6 0s dea Av avones Wie a: Crank 4c BOOTE ore . ihardt. 
Caramel. 
Solid ennie are not up to claims for solubility and col- 
NE NOEs 9.0 .55050\e win 6 30.06 acerca slarearsteleia aaeserd C. G. Merrell. 


Carbolic acid crystals. 
Difficult to obtain U. S. P. requirements. Congealin ng ve Point 


MEME MIRN le 2266 ea do acaer'as sb are oie a eoie a-4:d:uri Oe ero Merrell. 
Cherry {ules 
Claim 18 per cent. alcohol. Contains 9.6, 11, _ 13.4, 
SUMMA IE EE IRIE a '0d o"a arch dele'e 64:04. 2 oe welccaca ec mber E. L.’ Patch, 


Chloral hydrate. 
Is usually over-hydrated and has too low a ai oe 
Pe rrr ne: i nT 


nite wot pS 
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Cicuta maculatum (Water hemlock). 
Often substituted by conium maculatum (spotted hemlock), 
owing to confusing nomenclature of older books. Sub- 
stitution difficult to detect when drug is powdered.E. H. 
Cocaine hydrochloride. 
Not completely soluble in water. 
ecgonine 
Cream of tartar. 
A mixture of 64 parts of cream of tartar, 
superphosphate and 5 of rice flour. 
per cent. Acid titration is not cnough. 


Contained some a 
E. H. 


31 parts calcium 
Titrates over 90 
Ignite, 


and 
titrate ash as a check. T. White, Analyst, 27-118.. LL. F. Kebler. 


Creosote. 
Coal tar creosote still frequently supplied. As this consists 
principally of carbolic acid attention should frequently 
be called to the substitution EK. H. 
Creosote, beecliwood. 
Some of the imported has had the guaiacol 
shown by the ~~ boiling point 
Echinacea Angustifolia (Black Sampson). 
Collectors are not very familiar with this drug and a num- 
ber of substitutes have appeared at different times. One 
sent the writer consisted of the small branches of a 
— closely resembling Castella Nicholsoni (Simaru- 
E. H. Gane. 


Gane. 


removed as 
Cc. G. Merrell 


e ) 
Elixir a A and tinct. chloride of iron. 
Claim, + minims of tincture chloride of iron to a a 4 
Did contain, 1.33 minims, or 1-3 that claimed. . Se 
Ergot of rye. ye 
Contains ergot of wheat. 0. I’. Kebler. 
Flaxseed meal. 
Contains 35 per cent. Jinsced oil. No mineral oil adulterant 
found W. K. 
Loaded with mineral oil. » Be 
Gluten flour for diabetics. 
Practically all these flours are frauds. The amount of 
starch found in them is rarely more than 10 el gd 


Jess than in ordinary 
Sherman, H. M. Burr 3] E. H. 


Examined by H. C. 
New York Medical Journal, October 12, 190 


Gente rue (Galega officinalis). 
Chere are several substitutes offered, the botanical origin of 
which the writer does not know. The fluid extracts 
supplied by different makers have been widely different 
in appearance, odor and taste, showing that they are 
made trom different plants. The genuine article is 

difficult to procure E. H. Gane. 

Golden seal (hydrastis). 

Often contains large quantities of serpentaria rhizome. 
Odor of serpentaria may be distinguished in the pow- 

dered hydrastis. Also sometimes contains meee i 


Patch. 


P. & D. Reporter 


Ilhardt. 
Kebler. 


Gane. 
Gane, 


Hi. Gane. 


Goose grease. 

Contains cocoanut oil « We 

Honey. 

Adulterated with sucrose . F. 

ste ET) Ss. 

Nearly all contain chloride or sulphate, or are slightly alka- 
line; contain carbonate or precipitate with lead acetate 
in 5 per cent. solution F. Kebler. 

Insect powder. 

Mineral matter. 

Large proportion of 


Kebler. 


Kebler. 


with lead chromate. 
which is valueless.. 
E. H. 


Ileliebore, colored 
stem tissue, 
Gane. 
lodides. 
Usually and trace of sulphate.. 
L. F.. Kebler. 


have excess of chlorides 
Iron and quinine citrate. 
Assay, 10.3 per cent. quinine instead of 12 per cent., as 
labeled E. L. Patch. 
Iron reduced. 
Rarely in U. 8. P. 
Jaborandi. 
Hard to find of standard alkaloidal strength. ea 
about one-half C 
Larix europea. 
Mixed with or bark. 
americana) 


Usually has too much sulphide...L. F. Kebler. 


. Merrell. 


(Larix 
E. H. Gane. 


’, K. Ilhardt. 
Patch. 
Patch. 


substituted by tamarack 
Lanolin. 
Melting point 46° instead of 40° 
Lithia tablets, 5 grains, effervescent. 
Assayed 2.2 PERE er er er E. L. 
Lithia citrate, effervescent, 8% grains. 
Assayed 14% grains &. L. 
Lithium salts. 
The benzoate 
requirements. 
sulphates. The 
crystallization 
Lycopodium. 
Contained starch 
Magnesia, calcined. 
Contained much carbonate . G. Merrell. 
Obesity cure. 2 oz. bottle, $1.00. (Very powerful.) Dose, 10 
drops. 
Appears to 
colored 
Oil almonds, expressed. 
Almost entirely displaced by oil of peach kernels and oil 
of apri cot kernels L. F. 
Oil of anise, U. P. 
Rarely met with. 


is the only salt approaching the U. S. P. 
Others contain excess of chlorides and 
citrate contains excess of water of 

F. Kebler. 


L. Patch. 


be fl. ext. poke berries reduced one-half and 
E 


L. Patch. 


Kebler. 


Almost entirely replaced by star anise. . 
L. F. Kebler. 
Oil bergamot. 
Adulterated with 
Savatore in Chem. 
Oil of cassia. 
Examination of market 
derived from lead containers 
Oil cedar. 
: Largely composed of turpentine and allied to the “ white 
oil of thyme” E. H. 
Oil lavender. 
Adulterated with 1.5 per cent. benzoie acid. 
Co. Report Apr., 1902 


“bi-hydrochloride of terebinthin.”” Dr. 


and Drug, 59, 699 . F. Kebler. 


samples shows presence of lead 
E . Patch. 
Gane. 


——— & 
KE. H. Gane. 
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Oil linseed. 
Contained 20 per cent. of eo oil 
<i with minerai oil. O., 
€ 


L. Patch. 
. & D. Reporter, ~~ 
L. F. Kebler. 
Oil peppermint. 
The cheaper grades are sometimes dementholized.....E. H. Gane. 
Oil —_ geranium. 
No. 1. rn. rotation of sample, 50° 42’. Should not ex- 
ceed 1° 5 Is not soluble in any proportion of 70 al 
cent. alcohol or 91 per cent. alcohol. Probably consists 
largely of oil of ginger grass. No. 2. Contains 95 per 
cent. of ester calculated as gerany] tiglinate and has 
sp. gr. 0.9316. A normal oil should not have over 35 
per cent. ester and not over 0.906 sp. gr .L. F. Kebler. 
Oil turpentine. 
Adulterated with a special petroleum oil called ‘ white 
spirit.” It lowers the sp. gr., lowers rotation figure 
and leaves large residue distilled at 205° C. (42 per 
cent. for the petroleum oil instead of 6 per cent. for 


the turpentine.) . & P. Andruard, Pharm. Jour., 
65 93 L. F. Kebler. 
Oil of wine, heavy (ethereal oil). 


Practically the commercial oil of wine is either light oil of 
wine or a mixture of light and heavy oil. om 
L. F. Kebler. 


found U. S. P. Not in the market 
Oil of wintergreen. 

Two oe ee Boiling point, 215° C., instead of 
218° to 221° C. In all other respects satisfactory. 
Half the so-called oil of wintergreen is adulterated 
from 10 per cent. upward with synthetic oil. A New 
York house offers “genuine” oil at $1.25 per Ib., 
which is less than he offers the Pennsylvania distillers. 
Difficult to test accurately E. H. 

Oil wormwoocd. 

Contained turpentine L. F. Kebler. 

Oleoresin capsicum. 

Cheaper grades adulterated 50 per cent. 
substance insoluble in alcohol, the 
has not been determined 

Paris green. 
Contained 50 per cent. plaster of paris 
Pills of quinine =. 2 grains. 
Range from 83 grains to 2.05 grains. 
grains 
Potassium citrate. 
Contained 3 per cent. of carbonate E. L. Patch. 
Potassium cyanide. 

"he commercial article is often a mixture of KCN and 
NaCN, or sometimes consists of NaCN only. This is an 
advantage for commercial purposes E. H. 

Scammony resin. 
Adulterated with resin guaiac i 4 
Scammony. 

Aleppo scamony generally contains a 

starch and assays only 30 per cent. 
Shellac. 


Mixed with a. 
Sodium chloride, C. P. 
Contained bie in same 
salt and was in nowise 
Sodium phosphate. 
Contained objectionable amount of arsenic and calcium 
phosphate. Sulphate ranges from 0.8 to 2.8 per cent. 
E. L. Patch. 


Kebler. 


Gane. 


with a ewhtek 
nature of whic 
. G. Merrell. 


Average 1.97 
E. L. Patch. 


Gane. 
Gane. 


large 


amount 
resin E. 


. Gane. 
E. J. Parry in Chem. & Drug . Gane. 
proportion 


as ordinary table 
superior E. L. 


Sodium phosphate. 
Almost always contains excess of sulphate nes 
Sodium salicylate. 
Contained a large percentage of acetanilid 
Spirit ammonia 
The market does not furnish U. S. P. 
stronger water of ammonia, 1 part; alcohol, 2 parts. 
Sp. gr.. 0.865 instead of 0.810. Assay, 8.56 per cent. 
NH; instead of 10 per cent. NHs, 58 per cent. — 
instead of SO per cent . Patch. 
Sugar of milk. 
Contained aluminum 
residues 
Tinct. iodine. 
Contained croton oil. 


Is a mixture of 


salts, coloring matter and ar 


. L. Patch. 


L. F. Kebler. 
The con:mittee recommended the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolution, which was unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, We have learned that under authority of an 
act of Congress the Secretary of Agriculture has estab- 
lished a laboratory in the Bureau of Chemistry to study 
the composition and adulteration of drugs; therefore 

Resolved, 

(1) That the American Pharmaceutical 
fer to the Secretary of Agriculture its most cordial col- 
laboration in this work, which promises so much benefit 
to the manufacturers and dealers in drugs as well as to 
the consumers thereof. 

(2) That this association will use its influence with the 
Congress of the United States to secure any reasonable 
appropriations to properly earry on this work in a sys- 
matie and effective manner. 

(8) That the president and secretary of the association 
be authorized to convey to the Secretary of Agriculture a 
minute of these proceedings and to represent the associa- 
tion before the Committee on Agriculture of the House and 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate. 
when the next agricultural appropriation still is under con- 
sideration. 

(Signed) E. L. Patch, Boston, Mass., chairman: Eustace 
H. Gane, New York; A. B. Lyons, Detroit; Wm. K. Ilhardt, 
St. Louis; Henry Kraemer, Philadelphia 
The president of the association then introduced Dr. H. 

W. Wiley, Chief Chemist of the Division of Chemistry of the 


Br. & Colonial Drug 


Association of- 
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CLEMENT B. LowE. 


Department of Agriculture, requesting him to describe the 
newly established drug laboratory. 
CONGRESS PROVIDES FOR A PHARMACEUTICAL LABORATORY. 

Dr. Wiley said that this would be a very easy matter, since 
it was always easy to describe something which had not yet 
been built than something already built, for there was less 
danger of making mistakes. He outlined the action taken by 
Congress in placing funds at the disposal of the Department 
of Agriculture for the establishment of a laboratory for study- 
ing the composition and the adulteration of drugs. He said 
that there might be some question as regards the connection 
between pharmacy and the Department of Agriculture, but 
when it is borne in mind how large a part the products of the 
garden, field and of the forest play in pharmacy, and when 
it was remembered that everything in the garden, the field 
and the forest came within the dumain of the activities of 
the Department of Agriculture, the line of reasoning which 
had led the Congress to place this laboratory in the hands of 
the Department of Agriculture was easily comprekensible. He 
had been asked whether he thought Congress would follow up 
the work it had begun, and in reply he had said that Con- 
gress had a way of standing by its own actions, and that past 
experience taught him that any task undertaken by Congress 
would be carried into completion. 

One of the objects of the laboratory would be to unify by 
association the work of pharmaceutical chemists, just as that 
of agricultural chemists had been unified so that the work of 
different chemists in different places would be comparable. 
Some feared that the bureau would work a hardship to the 
druggist, but he assured them that its purpose was to aid and 
not to injure. Its only purpose was to help those who need 
help, and under the law as it now stands it would have ab 
solutely no control, though it might possibly happen that some 
day would come when it would have control in cases of in- 
tentional adulteration. He pointed out the serious difficulties 
underlying the administration of any pure food and drug leg- 
islation. No national law could be effective save as regulat- 
ing commerce between the States; but a properly framed 
pure drug law, though restricted to interstate commerce in 
its action, would furnish a model which would tend to bring 
about a certain unity in any pure drug laws enacted by the 
several States. No State could go outside its own limits to 
punish manufacturers of adulterated articles whose products 
had been imported into it; but by the co-operation of proper 
ly framed Federal and State laws the druggist and the public 
would be protected. 

In a short time, he announced, an examination is to be held 
for the position of chief of the drug laboratory of the De- 
partment of Agriculture by the Civil Service examiners. 
through whose officers alone could the department obtain its 
employees. 

The Committee on Ebert Prize announced that it had been 
awarded to J. O. Schlotterbeck and H. O. Watkins for their 
paper on Adlumia Cirrhosa. 

J. O. Schlotterbeck and Joseph W. England were both 
nominated for the chairmanship of the section, and J. W. 
England was nominated for the secretaryship. The report of 
the Research Committee was submitted by Dr. A. B. Lyons 
and referred to the Publication Committee. 
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FRANK A. MOERCK. 


The chairman announced that he had secured for the sec- 
tion papers from two of the honorary members of the associa- 
tion. The first of these presented was on Scopolamine and 
Scopolin, by Dr. Ernst Schmidt, of Marburg, Germany. 

The paper being in German, an abstract was presented by 
Henry Kraemer, of Philadelphia, who had been a student of 
Schmidt, and was familiar with the line of work which he 
had been following. The next paper presented was also from 
an honorary member of the association, Prof. Ed. Schaer, of 
Strasburg, on Guaica Blue and Aloin Red. This paper was 
read in abstract by Charles Caspari. It was in the nature of 
a partial report upon the work done, and while of much in- 
terest it would require further work to fill before a definite 
conclusion could be arrived at. , 

Professor Lloyd said, in reference to Professor Schaer’s 
contribution, that he had not long since received a letter from 
Professor Schaer asking if he could find any trace of a thesis 
on chloroform which had been presented early in the cen- 
tury at the University of Pennsylvania. If this thesis could 
be found it would antedate any recorded reference to the lit 
erature of chloroform, and would give the credit to America 
and to the University of Pennsylvania for the introduction 
of this drug into medicine. 

Two papers were then presented from the Wellcome Re- 
search Laboratory concerning the plant yielding an arrow 
poison used in the Fiji Islands. The title of the first of these 
was The Chemistry of the Stem of Derris Uliginosa, by Fred- 
erick B. Power, London, England, while the second of the 
papers, which was from the pen of P. E. F. Perredes, of Lon- 
don, ireated of the anatomy of the stem. The papers were 
presented in abstract by Professor Caspari and were of in- 
terest not alone for the information conveyed, which, so far as 
the chemistry of the drug was concerned, was of a rather 
negative character, there having been no trace of an alkaloid 
found, but as showing the thorough and painstaking methods 
of investigation carried out in the Wellcome Laboratory. The 
paper was discussed by Dr. Ed. Kremers, who pointed out the 
fact that there appeared to be some intimate association be- 
tween potassium chloride found and the resin present in the 
drug. This curious relationship was also observable in the 
Kava Kava. The chloride appeared to render more soluble 
the resin with which it was associated. 

The papers from the corresponding members and from the 
foreign members were accepted and the thanks of the asso- 
ciation extended the authors. The paper by J. O. Schlotter- 
beck and H. C. Watkins upon the Alkaloids of Alumina Cirr- 
hosa, which was then read, by title was in effect a continua- 
tion of the paper presented by the same authors at the last 
meeting of the association and for which they were awarded 
the third prize. 

H. M. Gordin then read a paper by himself on the quanti- 
tative and estimation of strychnine in mixtures of, strychnine 
and brucine. 

Quantitative Estimation of Strychnine in Mixtures of Strychnine 
and Brucine. 
By H M. Gorp1n. 

All previous methods for this purpose lack either exact 

ness or simplicity of operation. The method of simply caleu 
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lating from combined factors of weight and titration is im- 
praccicable, because of impurities in mixture as obtained from 
assay. The methods proposed by Lyons, Beckwith and Holst, 
Dunstan and Short, Gerock and Keller, are reviewed and a 
modification of Keller’s method was evolved by which very 
close results could be obtained when working upon known 
combinations. This method depends upon the fact that 
brucine is destroyed by nitric acid of a given strength, while 
strychnine is unaffected. The process is described in great 
detail and figures are appended showing that results within 
14 per cent. of the actual amount can be obtained. 

In discussing this paper the fact was brought out that on 
account of the difference in the toxicity between the two alka- 
loids it was a matter of some moment to be able to determine 
the relative proportions in which they existed in a mixture. 
Mr. Gordin also presented a paper prepared by himself and 
©. G. Merrell on Methods of Examination of Podophyllin. 


The Examination of Podophyllin. 
By H. M Gorpin AnD C. G. MERRELL. 


The authors mentioned the variation in appearance of com- 
mercial specimens of podophyllin and examined a number of 
specimens of podophyllin with reference to the effect of vari- 
ous solvents. Of these samples one was a sample of pure ma- 
terial made by themselves, the rest being purchased in the 
market. The solubility in alcohol was first taken and the sam- 
ples were found to average about the same—i. e.: about 91.5 
per cent. The solubility in ammonia water was found to be 
no criterion of purity. The solubility in ether and chloroform 
respectively gave results at variance with those obtained by 
alcohol. 

The best method for estimating podophyllin-toxin, which is 
regarded as the chief active constituent of podophyllin, is by 
converting it into picropodophyllin, followed by extraction and 
weighing of the same. After experiments the authors found 
that crude picropodophyllin can be estimated without diffi- 
culty and appended a table showing their results. 

The conclusions derived from the examination of the pure 
sample show that: (1) Pure podophyllin must be completely 
soluble in about twice its weight of cold alcohol; (2) it shoulc 
contain about 64 per cent. ether soluble and about 74 per cent. 
chloroform soluble matter; (3) it should contain about 22 per 
cent. crude picropodophyllin when assayed by the method 
given. 

M. I. Wilbert. of Philadelphia, next read a paper on tincture 
of aconite. 

Tincture of Aconite, 


By M I. WILBERT. 


The author classified aconite with belladonna and digitalis 
in its importance as an article of our materia medica. It was 
introduced by Baron A. Von Stoerck about the year 1760, after 
a series of physiologic and therapeutic determinations, but it 
was not until about one hundred years later that its use be- 
came firmly established and its medicinal value acknowledged. 
This delay was due to the fact that Von Stoerck had recom- 
mended the use of the herb and had not described the species 
with any great degree of accuracy, so that there was some 
question as to its identity. The Pharmacopeeia of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society, as well as the first two editions of 
the U. S. P., designate aconitum neomontanum as the source 
of the active drug. At the present time it is incorporated in 
15 European pharmacopeeias, and of this number 11 have for- 
mulas for a tincture of the root. The root itself was not in- 
troduced into the U. S. P. until 1850, in which edition there 
was also a tincture of the root. The tincture is generally ac- 
knowledged to be the most desirable and efficient preparation 
of aconite, as the alkaloid itself shows great variation as it 
exists in the market to-day. The present U.S. P. tincture has 
the disadvantage of being dangerously potent, the average 
minimum dose of this preparation being about %4 drop, which 
is not a convenient quantity to measure out. When the tinct- 
ure is diluted in prescriptions for convenience in administering 
water is generally used, which is unsuitable for a preparation 
made with 70 per cent. alcohol. A table was given by the 
author giving the comparative strengths of the various official 
tinctures of aconite when made by the respective pharma- 
copeial processes. This table shows that the present U. S. P. 
tincture is seven times stronger than the British Pharma- 
copeeia tincture, three and one-half times stronger than that 
of the German Pharmacopeeia and nearly twice the strength 
of the French tincture. Another table was presented showing 
the various strengths of tincture of aconite in use in the 
United States. This table showed that the present tincture 
. is nearly 50 per cent. weaker than the tincture in use fifty 

years ago, but there appears to be no tangible reason why it 
should not be still further reduced in drug content. The 
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author showed by comparison with the various other tinctures 
of potent drugs that if the tincture of aconite were reduced to 
the same drug content as tincture of belladonna it could be 
given in the same dose, which would be a decided advantage 
in many respects. This would also place it in an intermediate 
position between the French and the German tinctures, which 
is another point of value. The author in conclusion advo- 
cated a reduction of the strength of tincture of aconite to 15 
per cent. drug strength, and had no fear but that the change 
could be effected without any serious consequences. 

The secretary of the section then submitted a paper on 


The American Milk Product Industry. 
By JOSEPH W. ENGLAND. 


The author stated that 20 years ago 90 per cent. of all the 
milk sugar consumed in the United States, and the total con- 
sumption was very small, was produced in the little village 
of Marbode in Germany. Now three-fourths of the world’s 
milk product of sugar is made in the United States, and an 
even larger proportion of the casein produced is made here. 
This latter substance has come to be of vast importance in 
the technical world, being used in enormous quantities in pro- 
ducing the glaze on paper, while hundreds of uses have been 
found for it in special lines of chemico technical work. 

The remainder of the programme which had been prepared 
for this session was deferred for consideration until the second 
session and the meeting adjourned. 


Thursday Morning. 
SECOND SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 


On convening on Thursday morning for a second session 
the Scientific Session proceeded to the election of officers, with 
the result that G. O. Schlotterbeck was chairman and Joseph 
W. England secretary of the section. 

The report of the Committee on Research, which was then 
presented by Dr. A. B. Lyons, of Detroit, in the course of the 
report reference was made to the number of valuable papers 
which had been submitted to the committee. The report was 
accepted and the committee continued. 

The next paper presented was on Some Curious Oils, by 
Lyman F. Kebler and Dr. Geo. R. Pancoast. The formula 
was given for a number of different compound oils used in 
technical work, and the definition of the terms used in the 
trade, such as “ bait” oil, “ bat” oil, ete., were given. 


: Some Curious Oils. 
By Lyman F. KEBLER AND Dr. GEO. R. PABCOAST. 


In the drug trade demands come from time to time for 
curious oils, some of which are exceedingly interesting. 
Among the oils enumerated in the paper are adder oil, angle- 
worm oil, ant oil, bait oil (used for attracting animals to traps), 
bat oil, bear’s oil, beaver fat, brick oil, calendula oil, clover 
oil, catfish oil, crocodile and alligator oils, deer oil, dog oil, eel 
oil, fox oil, habacue oil, hedgehog oil, lobelia oil, mullein oil, 
mink oil, mercury oil, mermaids’ oil, ozonated oil, pickerel 
oil, porcupine oil, porpoise oil, rabbit oil, rat oil, raccoon oil, 
rhodium oil, rattlesnake oil, skunk oil, stillingia oil, stork oil, 
sturgeon oil, swallow ojl, sweet cicely oil, turtle oil and viper 
oil. The paper showed that with a very small stock of materials 
an enterprising and not too conscientious dealer could fill 
orders for all of these substances. Figures are given of the 
analyses of genuine samples of rattlesnake and skunk oils, the 
latter oil being prepared by one of the authors himself in 
order to be sure of the product. 

A paper on Oil of Sweet Almonds and Its Substitutes was 
presented by Dr. Geo. R. Pancoast and Lyman F. Kebler. 
Attention was called to the fact that very little true oil of 
almonds was produced and that little or none of this came 
into the drug market, nearly all of it being consumed by con- 
fectioners. What is used is the fixed oil of bitter almonds, of 
peach kernels, or apricot kernels, etc. 

The creosote question was then taken up, a paper on the 
subject being read by Wm. Mittlebach, of Missouri. 

The paper contained the statement that notwithstanding 
the fact that action had been taken by the association request- 
ing manufacurers and jobbers to confine the term creosote to 
the wood product, it appeared that coal tar creosote was still 
listed by many manufacturers and wholesale dealers, a condi- 
tion which the author took occasion to protest against. 

The next paper was on the oil of wintergreen and its adul- 
terants. Dr. Edward Kremers called attention to the con- 
fusion that existed at the present time owing to the fact that 
there is little or no chemical difference between the true oil 
of wintergreen, oil of birch and synthetic methyl] salicylate. 
He invited discussion on the propriety of using one of them 
in place of the other interchangeably, since their chemical 
difference was so slight. 
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Dr. Kremers also presented a paper on oil of cloves and 
its pharmacopeeial tests, which was read by title and referred 
to the Committee on Revision. J. O. Schlotterbeck read a pa- 
per on Stylophorum Diphyllum and Chelidonium Magus, a 
paper written jointly by himself and H. C. Watkins on the 
development and structure of the seed of stylophorum di- 
phyllum. These were both read by title and referred to the 
Committee on Publication. 

The next paper was presented and read by the author. It 
bore the title: 


Standardizing Dose Measures. 
By M. I. WILBERT. 


Liquid medicines, when properly diluted, do not admit of 
any controversy as to their efficacy, while pills, tablets, pow- 
ders, ete., depend too much upon local conditions and care- 
ful compounding to be absolutely reliable. Little or no atten- 
tion had been paid until recently to the possible extent of 
variation of the doses of liquid medicines when measured 
with the implements in common use. Examples were cited 
showing the possibility of direct injury to the pharmacist re- 
sulting from carelessness on his part in insisting upon accurate 
dosage of the medicine as dispensed by him. Why should we 
be so particular to standardize potent remedies within very 
narrow limits and then allow them to be taken according to 
measures which show a greater variation than unstandard- 
ized preparations? The author submitted a set of resolutions 
on this subject which had recently been adopted at the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy and asked for their indorsement 


-by the present meeting. The resolutions read as follows: 


Whercas, The accurate measuring out and administration of dose 
of liquid medicines is a matter of great scientific as well as practical 
importance: therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Scientific Section of the A. Ph. A. recommend 
that the association in genera] meeting indorse the set of resolutions 
adopted at a pharmaceutical meeting held at the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy on April 15, 1902, as follows: 

“ Resolved (1) The use of properiy made and accurately graduated 
glass dose-measures is to be commended. These measures, however, 
are to be so constructed that the height of the contained liquid at a 
spoonful mark is greater than its diameter. 

“(2) That where spoons are used as medicine-measures, the appll- 
cation of the French Codex definition of a spoonful be recommended. 
This definition reads as follows: A spoon is full when the contained 
liquid comes up to but does not show a curve above the upper edge or 
rim of the bowl. 

“(3) That in connection with the use of the metric system_of 
weights and measures, the following equivalents be recommended: One 
teaspoonful equals 5 Cc.; one dessertspoonful equals two teaspoonfuls, 
or 16 Cc.; one tablespoonful equals three teaspoonfuls, or 15 Cc.” 

On motion of C. S. N. Hallberg the resolutions were adopted 
as presented, and Mr. Hallberg explained that similar resolu- 
tions had been presented at the Saratoga meeting of the 
American Medical Association, and had been referred to a 
committee composed of three members of the Philadelphia 
County Medical Society. Mr. Hallberg said that it would be 
desirable for the Philadelphia members of the association to 
follow up the matter with the members of the Philadelphia 
County Medical Society so as to make sure that it was pre- 
sented in proper shape at the next meeting of the American 
Medical Association to be held at New Orleans next year. 

A new method of microscopical examination of the com- 
mercial starches was presented in abstract by Henry Kraemer, 
of Philadelphia. The author showed a number of drawings 
illustrating the result of applying the reagents to the starches 
in such manner that the different lamellz of the starch grain 
would take up the reagent one layer at a time producing re- 
sults which would enable the operator to determine the char- 
acter of the grain. He had found that nearly all the corn 
starch on the market was alkaline in its characteristic, due 
to the use of alkalies in the course of manufacture. Since no 
alkali is used in the manufacture of wheat starch the author 
thought that it would be best to substitute wheat starch for 
corn starch in the next revision of the U. S. P. 2 

Two papers by R. Fischer on The Alkaloids of Escholtzia 
Californica and Dicentra Cucularia were read by title and re- 
ferred to the Publication Committee. This was followed by 
& paper on 


Organized Water as a Food. 
By Joun Uri LLoyp. 


In introducing the subject Professor Lloyd made the fol- 
lowing statement: ‘The author ventures to present herewith 
a line of thought that his study of the organic materia medica 
involving life structures has convinced him is essential to their 
proper comprehension. The subject is touched in a general 
way only and but lightly, because in such a case as this it is 
best to leave specific points to the reflective deliberation of 
those whom such reading may attract. Some years ago a pro- 
fessional friend ‘declined a dish of soup, stating that he did 
nét eare to load his stomach with so much water in order 
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to obtain the trifling amount of nourishment it contained. 
Shortly after this the writer listened to an able paper read 
before the Cincinnati section of the American Chemical So- 
ciety on the subject of foods, and in this paper was struck by 
the fact that the nutrient value of the respective foods was 
determined through consideration of materials absolutely free 
from water, which brought to his mind the observation of his 
professional brother before alluded to.” 

Professor Lloyd said that he disagreed with the usually 
accepted opinion that the function of water in food substances 
is that of a solvent only or as an inactive vehicle serving only 
to carry food to tissue and bone. He called attention to the 
function played by water as an organizing structural agent 
in certain salts, because many inorganic crystals depend for 
their form and structure on water of crystallization; but leav- 
ing the consideration of dead structures aside, there are many 
illustrations of the organized conditions under which water 
may exist. The jelly fish, for example, possesses the power 
of voluntary action and lives upon structures seemingly much 
higher in life’s scale, has the power of attacking the higher 
animals and possesses an individuality that renders it a liv- 
ing, moving creature. On being dried it almost disappears, 
leaving a film of varnish, possessed of so little solid matter 
as to disturb the thought of one who attempts to argue that 
the water of this creature is simply water of association, de- 
void of any other quality than that of ordinary water. The 
author then considered certain of the fungi—the cabbage, the 
various fruits and vegetables of our gardens—and called at- 
tention to the conditions in which relationships between the 
large amount of water and the small amount of solid are such 
as to tolerate the view that this water of combination may 
be a something very different from pure water or water ob- 
tained by tissue destruction. In view of these complex ex- 
amples he asked whether such dishes as soups, etc., can be 
in themselves anything beyond simple solutions of solid mat- 
ter in water. In order to make a nourishing soup a certain 
amount of manipulation is required in addition to the mere 
mixing of the materials used. The question is, Has the water 
simply dissolved certain salts and tissues or has it combined 
with organic constituents in a way that gives the water nour- 
ishing qualities which it does not possess per se. The author 
likened the carbohydrates, typified by sugar, to pulverulent 
water, the elements existing naturally in exactly the same 
proportions as in water itself. In conclusion the author stated 
that possibly the makers of food products of the future will 
give less attention to analytical values concerning dead ele- 
ments and more to vitalized and vitalizing structures in which 
available water is conspicuous. Possibly it behooves us even 
now to ask if a closer inquiry into the water molecule, the 
vitalized or easily vitalized water molecule and its many shad- 
ings, may not open a field for the construction of more rational 
food products. 


Other Papers Presented. 


The foliowing papers were then presented by title and re- 
ferred: The Presence of Arsenic in Chemicals, by Lyman F. 
Keblar; The Comparative Stability of Colors in Wall Pa- 
per, by J. M. Lindley, and The Examination of Milk, by Miss 
Mabelle Haydock. J. O. Schlottlerbeck read a brief abstract 
of a paper on The Comparative Action of Hyoscyamine and 
Atropine. by Dr. A. R. Cushing. 

The relative activity of preparations of digitalis and kin- 
dred drugs as shown by experiment on frogs was the title of 
a paper presented by Dr. A. B. Lyons, who was its joint au- 
thor witb L. W. Faumlener. The author said that the results 
obtained by workers with physiological assay methods who 
had been properly prepared for carrying on this work yielded 
results which were quite as accurate as those obtained by 
chemical analysis in the hands of persons equally well trained. 
He thought that the indisposition to give due credit to the 
physiological method of standardization was due rather to 
the fact that results of any value could only be obtained by 
experts than to any fault in the methods themselves. He be- 
lieved that when this fact was thoroughly understood and 
acted upon and when we had a large body of men well 
equipped both by proper instruction and experience for carry- 
ing our physiological assay methods that the value of these 
methods would be more generally appreciated. He called at- 
tention to the fact that our present knowledge of the chem- 
istry of digitalis did not permit us to make satisfactory chem- 
ical assays of this drug. As a rule, Keller’s method, which 
depends upon the determination of the digitaline present, is 
one generally utilized, it being assumed that the other con- 
stituents will be present in the same proportion always. The 
experiments of Arnold and Wood, made some years since, 
show that digitaline and digitoxine differ in their action, not 
in kind, but merely in degree, digitoxine being four or five 
times stronger than digitaline. The paper gives results of 
studies of commercial German digitaline, and showing that 
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out of five samples four were practically uniform. Compari- 
sons had also been made with preparations of strophanthus 
adonis vernalis convallaria and wahoo. 

A. B. Stevens presented some laboratory notes on several 
convenient appliances. Among these was a mechanical 
shaker, and also a ring that had been modified for holding 
a separating funnel. He also gave a demonstration of some 
practical points in separating liquids and in securing their 
rapid filtration. Mr. Stevens also read a paper on the assay 
of gum opin of tinctures, consisting of 2 modification of the 
lime method which he had found applicable to solid sub- 
stance and to tinctures. On motion of Mr. Hallberg the 
word “gum” was stricken from the title. Dr. Edward 
Kremers presented a monograph, giving the results of an ex- 
haustive study of glycero-Phosphoric Acid and of Glycero- 
Phosphates. In commenting on the paper Charles E. Caspari 
stated that he had experienced very much the same difficulties 
referred to by Dr. Kremers, and that he felt that this work 
was a very important one and trusted that it would be prose- 
cuted that before long we would be able to undertake the 
manufacture of Glycero-hospheric Acid and Glycero-Phos- 
phates in the United States. 

Chas. E. Caspari presented an account of a 
estimating sodium carbonate in sodium sulphite. 

The chairman announced the receipt of a paper by Dr. E. 
H. Bartley, of Brooklyn, presenting a scheme for the separa- 
tion of organic synthetic substances, which would enable the 
analyst to treat these bodies in classes somewhat as is done 
in the ordinary schemes of analysis used in analyzing sub- 
stances of mineral origin. This paper had been presented in 
incomplete form at the Denver meeting and also at a previous 
meeting of the association, and at the request of the author 
had been returned to him for completion and elaboration and 
in its completed form had now been returned to the associa- 
tion. 

The chairman also announced the receipt of two papers 
from the Research Committee, one consisting of a contribution 
on The Pharmacology of the Narcotics, by A. C. Crawford, 
A. R. L. Dohme and C. H. Vandercleef, and the other treating 
of The Active Principle of Ergot, by A. R. L. Dohme and C. 
H. Vandercleef. These papers were referred to the Committee 
on Publication. The report of the Commitee on Chairman’s 
Address was presented by the chairman, Virgil Coblentz. The 
committee recommended the indorsement of the recommenda- 
tion that the committee sub-committees on assay be con- 
tinued throughout the ten years, so as to secure uniformity 
and comparable results. 

The newly elected officers were duly installed and the sec- 
tion adjourned. 


method of 


Friday Mornin. 


The Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing. 


The first session was called to order by the acting chairman, 
George W. Sloan at 10.30 Friday morning. In lieu of a chair- 
man’s address, which Mr. Sloan explained he did not have 
time to prepare, Mr. Hynson, of Baltimore, presented and read 
a portion of his paper giving a compilation of the pharma- 
ceutical notes contributed by the various members. 

Mr. Hynson then announced that the prize of $50 had been 
awarded to William Kemmerer, of Ohio, for his admirable 
and instructive paper presented by him at the last annual 
meeting. Dr. Sander then presented the prize to Mr. Kem- 
merer. 

A Historic Paper. 

Mr. Hynson introduced Alpheus P. Sharp, who reread a 
paper which he had presented at the meeting held in New 
York in September, 1855, the first meeting at which any papers 
were read. Mr. Sharp, who has but recently celebrated his sev- 
enty-ninth birthday, read the paper without the aid of glasses, 
a remarkable feat for a man of his years. The subject of the 
paper was The Strength of Commercial Muriatic and Nitric 
Acids and Alcohol. It shows not only that these drugs were 
much below the proper standards at that time, but also that 
the author had a well trained and scientific mind, and that 
scientific investigations were carried on then along much the 
same lines as now. 

The author was tendered a vote of thanks for appearing 
with the members on this occasion. 

The next paper was of historic nature, the subject being 


Chapman’s Suppository Mold. 
By Joun Uri Luoyp. 


Professor Lloyd exhibited a suppository mold made by the 
late Dr. William B. Chapman, of Cincinnati, in 1864 and 1865. 
These molds were the first metal suppositories made, as prior 
to their invention all suppositories had been made by hand or 
molded in a temporary paper mold. Dr. Chapman first made 
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unmedicated suppositories from cacao butter with 10 per cent. 
of Japan wax and kept these in stock. When suppositories 
were ordered these were hemelted, the medicament added and 
the suppositories molded, as is now done. 

Geo. M. Beniger exhibited some plaster of Paris molds 
from the old Heinsch drug store which were probably made 
about 1840. 

Wilbur L. Scoville presented an excellent paper on Cologne 
and Toilet Waters, with specimens. He attached great im- 
portance to the use of a little high grade benzoin, not the 
ordinary Sumatra gum, but the best Siam gum, costing $1.50 
per pound. 

H. A. B. Dunning read a paper on Aromatic Waters a 
Cause of Precipitation and advocated the filter paper method 
for muking these waters. Fowler’s solution, lime water, etc., 
are precipitated by waters made with calcium phosphate. He 
has seen diuretin decomposed by it. 

A new formula for phosphorus resin was proposed by H. 
A. B. Dunning which seems to have good features. It will 
be given in full in a later issue. After discussing this paper 
the section adjourned. 


Friday Night. 
Closing Session of the Section in Practical Pharmacy. 


The notes compiled from the contributed data were pre- 
sented and discussed in detail, many points of intense practical 
interest being brought out. Wm. C. Alpers showed several 
interesting and ingenious features of his store fixtures and 
exhibited his card index system of keeping track of his stock, 
keeping his accounts, etc. 

Walter S. Reed, of E. B. Reed & Sons, of Baltimore, ex- 
hibited and described his prescription file, which was warmly 
commended by Geo. W. Parisen, cf New Jersey. 

William Mittlebach, of Missouri, described the method used 
by him of keeping laboratory records. 

The following officers were then elected and installed: Chair- 
man, Geo. M. Beringer, of Camden; secretary, H. A. P. 
Dunning, of Baltimore; vice-chairman, H. A. P. Dunning, 

altimore. 

Two papers by William Kemmerer were read by title and 
the attention of the members invited to a historic exhibit of 
the prescriptions dispensed fifty years ago by Professor Fen- 
nel, of Cincinnati. 

The section then adjourned. 


Saturday Morning. 
THE SECTION ON PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION 
AND LEGISLATION. 


The business of the section was opened by the chairman, 
who delivered an address, as follows: 


Pharmaceutical Education and Legislation. 


By E. G. EBERLE, 
Chairman of the Section. 


Mr. Eberle submitted a lengthy report consisting of twenty- 
fivetypewritten pages. Theintroduction consisted of a review of 
the progress of the arts and sciences during the fifty years rep- 
resented by the association’s history, and this was followed by 
a brief historical account of the association itself, in which its 
achievements were recited. From the very beginning the pur- 
pose of the association looking toward the elevation of phar- 
macy had been faithfully adhered to. The “ Proceedings ” of 
the association indicate the prevailing condition of pharmacy. 
The papers recorded in the earlier proceedings were largely 
concerned with the collecting and preserving of drugs and their 
adulteration and sophistication. Shelf ware, furniture, gradu- 
ated measures, etc., came in for a liberal amount of considera- 
tion. _To-day the subjects have assumed a more scientific na- 
ture; crude drugs are little dealt with. We take up methods 
for teaching the arts and sciences which go to make up phar- 
macy; we discuss and endeavor to analyze what forms of spe- 
cialization will develop and what the necessary qualifications 
will be, or what system of combination will grow out of the 
drug stores that exist and are in transition; and the effort to 
induce our progressive country to adopt a system of weights 
and measures in harmony with her perfect monetary system 
receives consideration annually. 


THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNALS. 


After pointing to the improvements in colleges of phar- 
macy and their growth in importance, Mr. Eberle spoke of the 
multiplication of pharmaceutical journals and said their num- 
ber would not be so large to-day if it had not been for the 
advancement in pharmacy. The pharmaceutical journals were 
the messengers of the rapid and enlightened progression, they 
brought confreres into touch and scattered fragments of in- 
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formation broadcast, and inspire the embryo pharmacists to 
seek advanced pharmaceutical knowledge, while persuading 
the older ones to unite with others in furthering the aims of 
association work. They also record for the time those valua- 
ble discoveries and statistics which afterward find their way 
into books. 


THE SELECTION OF APPRENTICES 


Touching upon the need for improvement of apprenticeship 
conditions, the report said that if pharmacy maintains the 
same rate of progression in the fifty years to come that it has 
in the fifty years that have passed it will be because more 
attention has been paid to the selection of apprentices than 
heretofore. It was as important that the youth entering upon 
his career as apprentice give evidence of his ability to here- 
after cope intelligently with the problems that would confront 
him as it was for the pharmacist to prove his ability and 
qualifications for recognizing drugs and chemicals and com- 
pounding them. It required no argument to prove that the 
better the preliminary education required the more satisfac- 
tory would be the progress of the student. The report favored 
poards of pharmacy examinations for college graduates. 
Graduation from a college of pharmacy should not for obvious 
reasons preclude the necessity of a thorough examination. 
The matter of regulating the hours of work and other’ sur- 
rounding conditions of the drug clerk received consideration, 
and the chairman expressed his conviction that if this subject 
had been carefully studied years ago conditions that tend to 
cut the profits of the druggist of to-day would not be so wide- 
spread. The organization of drug clerks should be encouraged 
by proprietors, but the affiliation of drug clerks with labor 
unions was regarded as a backward step. While the work of 
a mechanic can be estimated and limitations be fixed, in the 
drug business provision must be made for a great variety of 
emergencies and no fast rule could be laid down. 

GOVERNMENT COMPETITION CONDEMNED. 

The report criticised the free distribution of serums by 
the Government. The free wholesale delivery of serums has 
encouraged State, city and public institutions to adopt like 
methods, with the result of entering into competition with 
private enterprises from which they draw, at least in part, 
means expended to do them harm. The manufacturers of 
these biological products have expended large sums of money 
to carry ot their work in accordance with the most approved 
scientific methods and are entitled to fair remuneration. They 
ought not to be selected as a class with which the Federal, 
State and municipal governments should compete upon an un- 
reasonable bssis. 

AS TO A NATIONAL BOARD OF PHARMACY. 

Attention was called to the desirability of establishing a 
national board of pharmacy. The American Medical Associa- 
tion has discussed the possibilities of a national board for the 
registration of physicians, to be appointed from among the 
physicians and surgeons in the Government service, and the 
suggestion has been made that a national board of pharmacy 
could be established along similar lines. The idea was a good 
one and would be accepted with pleasure if it were practicable 
to put it into effect, but with the present status of pharmacy 
and the necessity of variance in the laws on account of local 
conditions the idea would be unfeasible of operation for years 
to come. 


WHO SHOULD BEAR EXPENSE OF ANNUAL REGISTRATION. 

The report contained an interesting reference to the ques- 
tion of who should bear the expense of annual registration. 
It is questionable whether the druggist should be made to pay 
the cost of annual registration or even the expense involved 
in securing certificates. The purpose of the law is to protect 
the public and the public ought to stand the expense, while 
as matters now stand in many instances the money received 
through the agency of the Board of Pharmacy is not even used 
to further the purposes of the lew. There is a case pending 
in an Iowa court resulting from the Attorney-General request- 
ing oil companies to label benzine in a specific manner. The 
companies refused on the ground that this was a provision 
for the protection of the public, who should stand any expense 
connected with it. 

REGULATION OF PATENT MEDICINE OUTPUT. 

Legislation to restrict the output and sale of patent medi- 
cines was suggested in the following paragraph: 

Ohio passed a law prohibiting the promiscuous distribution 
of medicine samples, which is very wise and timely, but has 
not the time come to go a little further? The papers contain 
glaring advertisements of what this and that remedy will do 
for the disease indicated hy such a variety of symptoms that 
the man of finest physique is bound to believe himself in the 
very jaws of death. This ic to the enormous consumption 
of remedies, some of which are bound to contain substances 
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that are not intended for daily consumption. These same pec- 
ple who load the human mind with exaggerations and the 
stomach with medicines, whether they are indicated or not, 
make no bones about vituperating the whole profession 
through charges, possibly sustained in a few instances, and 
then appeal to you to sell their goods instead of your own. 
You are restricted by laws that make you responsible for goods 
you sell; you are required to possess a degree of knowledge, 
because it is necessary to exercise it in the compounding and 
vending of medicines and poisons, but where is the restric- 
tion upon the sale of that which constitutes the greater bulk 
of medicine swallowed by the American citizen? The manu- 
facturers who have preparations of merit will not fear legisla- 
tion of this character, they will support it. 

Attention was called to the new poison law passed by the 
Ohio Legislature, which is based on the poison section of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association’s Model Pharmacy law. 
Many of the poison laws of the State are more or less defective, 
and the report suggested that wherever and whenever possible 
the effort should be made to substitute the Model Pharmacy 
law provisions for those now on the statute books of the 
various States. 


RESOLUTIONS CONDEMNING GOVERNMENT COMPETITION. 


The address of the chairman of the association was re- 
ferred to a committee, consisting of G. B. Kauffman, A. E. 
Ebert and H. B. Mason, to whom the secretary’s report re- 
viewing the legislation was also referred. On motion of S. 
A. D. Sheppard, of Boston, the following resolutions were 
adopted: 

_ Whereas, We, the members of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, believe that the manufacture and wholesale free distribution of 
antitoxin and vaccine virus by boards of health throughout the United 
States are liable to grave abuses and unjust to those who are engaged 
in the manufacture of these products; and 

Whereas, 'There is, in our opinion, no more reason for such extrava- 
gant expenditure of the public funds than there is for the wholesale 
free distribution of food and clothing; and 

Whereas, It is well known that serums and vaccines are furnished 
to thousands who are in no need of charitable aid; and 

Whereas, The experience in St. Louis, Mo., where fourteen children 
lost their lives through the use of impure antitoxin manufactured in 
the laboratory of the St. Louis City Board of Health, directs attention 
to the inexpediency of intrusting the making of such preparations to 
boards of health dominated by political influences; and 

Whereas, It has been found that where boards of health have the 
power to manufacture or give away vaccine virus or antitoxin the 
sales of the articles by druggists even in favored localities have been 
seriously interfered with; be it 

Resolved, (1) That it is the sense of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association that boards of health are acting beyond the duties espe- 
cially assigned them in manufacturing, selling or giving away, except 
to the destitute, any remedial agents, serums, vaccines, ete. (2) That 
in so doing they interfere with the discharge of their own legitimate 
duties, the interests of manufacturers, retailers and the drug trade 
generally, to the detriment of the whole community. 

The resolutions were adopted, and the secretary of the as- 
sociation instructed to lay the resolutions before Congress, 
the several State Legislatures and the municipal governments 
of the principal cities of the United States. 

The report of the Committee on Drug Habit was then pre- 
sented. 


Report of Committee on Acquirement of the Drug Habit. 


By H. P. Hynson. 

The magnitude of the task imposed upon this committee 
was mentioned in introducing their report and the uncertainty 
of information upon the subject was also touched upon. The 
following were the questions which the committee believed 
it could assist in answering: 

1. Is the use of habit forming drugs unduly increasing? 

2. What is the probable number of habitues? ° 

3. Is there any danger in some of our newer drugs and 
popular remedies? 

4. To what comparative extent are the several drugs and 
preparations used by habitues? 

5. What is the responsibility of pharmacists in this matter? 

6. What can be done by this section and this association to 
lessen the evil? 

The first question is answered in the affirmative, the con- 
clusions being based partially upon the United States Treas- 
ury reports of the importations of such drugs as opium and 
coca, together with all alkaloids or preparations. Tables of 
these figures accompanied the report. 

The subject was presented in the form of a series of ques- 
tions, to be answered on a reply postal card, to a large num- 
ber of pharmacists in the Eastern section of the United States. 
About 26 per cent. of replies were received and a tabulation 
of the results of these replies was appended. The committee 
believed it was quite safe to estimate that at least five different 
unfortunates of this class are known to every pharmacist, 
which would make a total of 200,000 in the United States, or 
about three to every 1,000 of the population. The use of co- 
caine by unfortunate women and by negroes in certain parts 
of the country is simply appalling. This substance is used in 
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crystals, solution or as a snuff when mixed with other sub- 
stances. 

The committee recommended that the association direct its 
best efforts toward the absolute suppression of the importation 
of opium for smoking, and that this section and the associa- 
tion itself should assist in securing State legislation upon this 
subject. 

COMMITTEE CONTINUED. 


The excellence of the report was freely recognized and a 
motion to continue the committee was adopted unanimously. 
In connection with the work of the committee a motion was 
earried requesting Prof. J. H. Beal, of Scio, O., to draft an 
anti-narcotic law. The election of officers of the Section on 
Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing was then proceeded with 
and the following were chosen: Chairman, W. C. Anderson, 
Brooklyn; secretary, H. B. Mason, Detroit; associates, Caswell 
A. Mayo, G. T. Gable; M. W. Bamford. A paper on Dispens- 
ing by Physicians was read by the author, Prof. C. S. N. Hall- 
berg, of Chicago. 

Before adjournment a resolution was adopted discourag- 
ing the unauthorized filling of prescriptions, and a committee 
was appointed consisting of C. A. Mayo, C. L. Hay and W. Ll. 





Dr. WILLIAM J. SCHIEFFELIN. 


Scoville to lay before the Carnegie Institution a plan for the 
establishment of a Pharmaceutical Research Laboratory. 





The Committee on Procter Memorial will recommend that 
Life Membership Fund be named the Procter Memorial 
Fund, and that a Procter-Squibb gold medal be awarded for 
distinguished services to pharmacy not oftener than triennial- 
ly; also the preparation of a Procter button, the profits from 
the sale of which should be added to the fund. 


Thureday Afternoon. 
THE JUBILEE SESSION. 


The museum of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy is 
a large room, with lofty ceiling, and furnished an ad- 
mirable auditorium for the special jubilee session of the Amer- 
iean Pharmaceutical Association, though the capacity of the 
room was taxed to its utmost to accommodate the au- 
dience gathered for the occasion. The room was elaborately 
and tastefully decorated with bunting and palms. On the 
speakers’ platform, on the western side of the room, sat 
eighteen former presidents of the association. 

In calling the meeting to order Dr. H. M. Whelpley, presi- 
dent of the association, called attention to the fact that col- 
leges had played an important part in the history of the asso- 
ciation. The meeting of 1851 was held at the New York Col- 
lege ef Pharmacy in response to an ‘nvitation tssued by that 
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institution. The second meeting, held the following year, took 
place within the walls of the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy, and it was a source of congratulation that the present 
meeting, half a century later, should again be held within 
the walls of the same institution. 

Dr. Whelpley said that all present would be disappointed 
and grieved to learn that it would be impossible to carry out 
the programme as originally outlined. Dr. Fred. Hoffmann, 
of Berlin, had been invited to preside at this special jubilee 
as honorary chairman, had accepted that invitation and had 
made the voyage to this country especially to be present on 
this occasion. Shortly after arriving here about ten days ago 
the doctor had an exacerbation of a heart trouble with which 
he had been a sufferer for some time and had been ordered 
by his physician here to return at once to Europe. 

Chas. Caspari said that he had been charged by Dr. Hoff- 
mann to convey to the friends gathered here his profound 
regret at his inability to carry out his dearly cherished plan 
of being present here to meet them. Mr. Caspari then pro- 
ceeded to read the address' which had been prepared for the 
occasion by Dr. Hoffmann, explaining that this was an ab- 
stract of the complete address which had been prepared by 
Dr. Hoffmann after he had realized that his full address would 
occupy 45 pages of the proceedings. 

The president then announced that out of the 21 living 
ex-presidents 18 were present on this occasion, and requested 
that each of these rise as their names were called. In response 
the following former presidents rose in the order of their 
seniority of service: 

W. J. M. Gordon, 1864, of Cincinnati; E. H. Sargent, 1869. 
of Chicago; Enno Sander, 1871, of St. Louis; Albert E. Ebert, 
1872, of Chicago; William Saunders, 1871, of Ottawa; John F. 
Hancock, 1873, of Baltimore; C. Lewis Diehl, 1874, of Louis 
ville; Geo. W. Sloan, 1879, of Indianapolis; James T. Shinn. 
1880, of Philadelphia; John Uri Lloyd, 1887, of Cincinnati; Jo- 
seph P. Remington, 1892, of Philadelphia; Edgar L. Patch, 
1893, of Boston; William Simpson, 1894, of Raleigh, N. C.; 
James M. Good, 1895, of St. Louis; Henry M. Whitney, 1897, 
of St. Louis; Chas. E. Dohme, 1898, of North Adams, Mass.; 
A. B. Prescott, 1899, of Ann Arbor, Mich., and John F. Patton, 
1900, of York, Pa. The former presidents, at the request of 
the presiding officer, filed across the hall before the members 
that all might see a group which could never again be brought 
together. 

Dr. Wiliam Jay Schieffelin, being called upon to present his 
address stated that when he had been requested to prepare 
an address upon the Advance in Pharmaceutical Manufactures 
During the Past Fifty Years, which would occupy fifteen min- 
utes in its delivery, he had thought the request a jest, but on 
being assured that this was really the task which had been 
assigned to him he had undertaken to do so as well as it was 
possible to do under the circumstances. He had no doubt been 
selected for this task because of the fact that he was the 
fifth in the line of direct descent who had carried on the drug 
business for over a hundred years in the city of New York. 

Dr. Schieffelin’s address, which is printed in full on another 
page, was received with hearty applause, and was followed 
hy an address on 


Qur Centennial. 
By JoHN URI LLOYD. 


The author in chaste and polished phrases pointed out that 
this semi-centennial meeting was not a celebration of those 
participating in it, but rather a celebration by them of the 
work of those gone before, and he expressed the hope that 
when fifty years hence the centennial of the association would 
be celebrated that the celebrants would couple with the names 
of those whose work is now being paid tribute to the names 
of those now present, making it “ our centennial.” 

The presiding officer next announced an address on 


The Father of American Pharmacy. 


WILLIAM PROCTER, JR., BORN, BALTIMORE, MD., MAY 8, 1817; 
DIED, PHILADELPHIA, PA., FEBRUARY 9, 1874. 


By ALBERT E. EBERT, PH.M., CHICAGO. 


To compose a eulogy of the life and work of Professor 
Procter is a pleasure to which an old-time pharmacist should 
bring his best thought. But this has already been done by 
abler minds than mine. It may not, however, be a work of 
supererogation to add another tribute to his memory as a 
teacher, a writer and as the leading spirit of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. With but a limited education. 
yet by hard and unremitting labor and study he placed him- 
self in the front rank of American scholars. He built his 
life, line upon line, by his own unaided efforts. He wns a 


1 See page 135. 


















self-made man in the best sense, for his own early struggles 
had taught bim to put himself in another’s place, and to give 
the help he in former years would have been glad to receive. 
From the day of his graduation from the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy in 1837 his life seemed to be devoted wholly to 
the interests of the profession. In 1840 he became a member 
of the college from which he graduated, and from that time 
to the end of his life he was one of its most distinguished 
sons. When he became a professor in the college he founded 
the course in the theory and practice of pharmacy, which, 
prior to its introduction by him, had not been practically ap- 
plied. His contributions to the literature of pharmacy have 
been greater than those of any other American; for more than 
a score of years he was editor of the American Journal of 
Pharmacy, and the breadth of his researches and the con- 
scientious accuracy with »hich he discharged the duties of 
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that position are attested by the volumes of the Journal which 
appeared during the years of his incumbency. Professor 
Proeter was extremely conscientious in his giving credit to 
every writer and investigator who had contributed to the 
advancement of pharmacy. As editor he scrutinized with 
care evey paper submitted, and his wide knowledge of every- 
thing pertaining to the profession enabled him to prevent 
errors and to give to every man exact credit for whatever 
originality ke might possess. He never gave to one man 
credit for work that belonged to another, nor did he allow 
any investigator to claim the work of another man as original 
with himself. 

Professor Procter was a member of the Society of Friends. 
He was a man of unusually pure mind and character. He 
had the rare faculty of being able to concentrate his mind 
amid the pressure of a multitude of distracting circumstances, 
and in this way he was able to accomplish wonderful results. 
He was ever genial. even of temper and unruffled by any of 
the eares of his college or professional life. He was a man 
of truly rare and excellent heart, with a mind so great and 
so richly endowed with learning that such another has not 
yet been born to fill his place. 

The American Pharmaceutical Association was the off- 
spring of Professor Procter’s able and versatile mind. 
Throughout the years of his life which followed the organiza- 
tion of that body he gave to it the richest treasures of an 
intellect fitted beyond all others for the work which he had 
undertaken. 

It was in October, 1851, that Professor Procter, with 
Charles Ellis and Alfred B. Taylor, went as delegates to a 
meeting in New York called by the New York College of 
Pharmacy to consider a law relating to the inspection of drugs 
at the Custom House. At this gathering was born the idea 
of a national association, and Professor Procter was among 
the first to grasp the true scope and utility of the idea. From 
this time until the time of his death, by voice and pen he 
contributed to the strength of the association. 

His contributions to the annual proceedings of the associa- 
tion eovered a wide and varied range of topics and were en- 
tiched by his large researches and by the versatility of his 
mind, which was to an eminent degree that of the logician and 
the original investigator. His English style was pure, free 
from pedantry, and showed a rare simplicity and directness. 
His love and enthusiasm for the work of the association were 
among his most distinguishing characteristics. It is a great 
pleasure for me to remember him when I, as a student, knew 
him in his modest store in Philadelphia and during those rare 
days in Europe, when I had the pleasure of being his travel- 
ing companion for some months. I remember that it was Pro- 
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fessor Procter’s desire to attend a meeting of the British 
Pharmaceutical Conference, and at the time we were in Ger- 
many such a meeting was about to be held in Dundee, Scot- 
land. The time of the meeting was almost coincident with 
that of the American Pharmaceutical Association, and, not- 
withstanding his strong desire to be present at the meeting of 
the British pharmacists, he nevertheless felt it his duty to re- 
turn home and be present at the meeting of the American 
body. He instructed me, however, to go on to Scotland and 
be present at the meeting of the British pharmacists. At the 
Dundee meeting the greatest regrets were expressed at the 
absence of Professor Procter. Among the British pharma- 
cists his contributions were especially well known and his 
British friends looked forward with solicitude to a more per- 
sonal and intimate acquaintance. 

At the International Pharmaceutical Congress in Paris, in 
1867, Professor Procter was chairman of the United States 
delegation, and was made one of the vice-presidents of the 
Congress. He was here the recipient of marked attentions 
from all of the most distinguished delegates, among whom his 
work and abilities were well known. The reception he re- 
ceived from such men as Anton von Waldheim, of Vienna; Dr. 
IF’, A. Flueckiger, of Switzerland; Cassellmann, of St. Peters- 
burg; Dietrich, of Prague, and Liebig, Wittstein and Buech- 
ner, of Munich, was most flattering. 

The pharmacists of America ought not to let the memory 
of their most distinguished colleague fall into oblivion. They 
should keep the memory of William Procter green in their 
hearts and should give him a monument more lasting than 
stone or bronze—a monument built in their affections and in 
the affections of those who come after them. Let us remem- 
ber that the favorite child of his genius was the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. It was here that his work be- 
came as broad as his country. 

As a teacher Professor Procter came in contact with a lim- 
ited number of students; as editor of the American Journal 
of Pharmacy his field, of course, was ‘wider; but it was 
through his connection with the American Pharmaceutical 
Association that the scope of his labors became truly national 
in its character. This association owes to him more than to 
any other man. Could we ask him what, if anything, he 
would have us do as a memorial to him, he would undoubt- 
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of New York. 


edly answer that it would please him most for us te devise 
a way to perpetuate the life of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association. That, done in honor of his memory, would sure- 
ly gratify him more than anything else we could do. We shall, 
no doubt, listen to a proposition for perpetuating the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceuticai Association in the name of William Proc- 
ter, Jr., at the semi-centennial meeting. Whatever we can do 
in aid of a cause so worthy must be well done. For itself and 
in honor of the memory of its most distinguished founder, Wil- 
liam Procter, the American Pharmaceutical Association de- 
serves and must receive the most earnest, the most sincere and 
most affectionate thought of us all. 

Mr. Ebert’s paper was followed by a statistical paper on 
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The Landmarks of American Pharmacy and the Development 
of Pharmacy in Fifty Years, by Joseph L. Lemberger. 


Status and Landmarks of American Pharmacy and the Develop- 
ment of Pharmacy During Fifty Years. 


By JosEPpH L. LEMBERGER, LEBANON, Pa. 


In stating some of his early recollections of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association the author mentioned his feelings 
when he first became associated with that body of men, who 
had made American pharmacy what it then was and who 
molded influences which have continued to develop and per- 
petuate the art as we find it to-day. The men of that asso- 
ciation were those who in their day made and revised our 
pharmacopeias and constructed our formularies, and con- 
tributed to our useful dispensatories, chemistries and treatises 
on pharmacy, making the high professional standard and be- 
queathing it as a legacy for those who take their places to-day. 

Attention was also called to the former method of indentur- 
ing apprentices by law which was in existence fifty years ago, 
and which constitutes one of the landmarks of American 
pharmacy. 

Enumeration was made of thirty-one co..eges of pharmacy 
and twenty-three departments of pharmacy in colleges anc 
universities, which were arranged in chronological order, and 
attention directed to the fact that it was upon the call of the 
three great colleges of pharmacy of Philadelphia, Massachu- 
setts and New York that the national pharmaceutical con- 
vention was held and the A. Ph. A. had its origin. At this con- 
vention were also represented the Richmond Pharmaceuticat 
Association, Cincinnati College of Pharmacy and the Mary- 
land College of Pharmacy. 

From these educational centers have sprung influences that 
have helped in the formation of our State laws and the or- 
ganization of State associations. 

The various State pharmacy boards and State pharmaceu- 
tical associations were named. Some of the illustrious men 
whose names were mentioned by the author were Charles T. 
Carney, Samuel L. Colcord, George F. Markoe, Charles A. 
Tufts, E. R. Squibb, P. W. Bedford, Wm. Procter, jr., Edward 
Parrish, J. M. Maisch, Israel J. Grahame, Elias Durand, Al- 
fred B. Taylor, Charles Bullock, Joseph Laidley, E. S. Wayne, 
W. Silver Thompson, Ferris Bringhurst, Chas. A. Heinitsh, 
Charles Rice, W. Scott Thompson. Of these Joseph Laidley 
and Ferris Bringhurst lost their lives in pursuit of their pro- 
fession from accidents. 

Almost contemporary with the formation of the association 
was the introduction of the process of percolation. A consid- 
eration of this subject occupied the author's attention, and 
the remote antiquity of the process was touched upon and a 
comparison made of the old and present methods of making 
drug tinctures. The work of the Bordlay brothers, Robiquet, 
Guillermond, Durand, Monchon, Hany, Procter, Parrish. 
Duhamel, Grahame and Squibb in this particular field was 
reviewed at some length. 

Another landmark mentioned was the introduction of cacao 
butter as a suppository base by the late A. B. Taylor. 

Fluid extracts were mentioned us being a typically Ameri- 
can class of preparations, and the work done upon them by 
Procter, Grahame and Squibb was spoken of. Reminiscences 
of J. M. Maisch and Prof. Edward Parrish were indulged in, 
and comparison was also made between the glassware in use 
50 years ago and that used to-day. The classes of prepara- 
tions such as pills, elixirs and plasters were touched upon, and 
the author stated that very many advances have been made 
and developed behind the counter and in the laboratory of the 
retail pharmacist. 

This closed the prearranged programme for the session, 
but there was an addition made in the form of the reading 
of an ode to the founders of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association by George M. Beringer. 


A TRIBUTE TO W. S. THOMPSON 


The president announced that there yet remained a few 
minutes of the time allotted for the jubilee session in which 
to entertain any remarks which any one might feel prompted 
to make. William C. Alpers, of New York, took this occasion 
to pay a feeling tribute to the memory of William Scott 
Thompson, vice-president of the association, whose death had 
occurred since the last meeting. Mr. Alpers said that while 
others might be more learned in some particular branch of 
pharmaceutical science than Mr. Thompson, he felt sure all 
would agree with him in saying that William Scott Thompson 
was the truest and most characteristic representative of Amer- 
ican pharmacy. He referred to the remarkable influence in 
the affairs of the association wielded by Mr. Thompson, and 
pointed out that this influence was not won by the arts of the 
politician nor exerted save when occasion demanded it to be 
exerted in the interests of the association or pharmacy in gen- 
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eral, Mr. Thompson was not an orator and used the simplest 
and most direct language, but the force of his personality was 
so great and his judgment so accurate and his character so 
lofty that his advice always carried weight with it, and 
wherever followed results were for the good of pharmacy. 
He felt that American pharmacy had lost its greatest ex- 
ponent in the death of William Scott Thompson, and knew 
that if the future historian of pharmacy could but value aright 
the services rendered the profession it would be found that 
in the list of great men in pharmacy the name of William 
Scott Thompson would not be omitted. Concluding, he said 
he took the liberty of expressing the thanks of the members 
present to the veteran pharmacists and the former officers of 
the association, who, at so much sacrifice of their personal 
comfort, had come to once more give the members an oppor- 
tunity of seeing them—an opportunity which, he felt sure, 
would be appreciated and act as an inspiration to the younger 
members of the association. 

On motion of S. A. D. Sheppard the thanks of the associa- 
tion were extended to the trustees and ofticers of the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy for the courtesies extended the 
organization in permitting it to meet on its fiftieth anniversary, 
as it had in the days of its foundation, within the walls of 
the college. 

On motion of Dr. William Jay Schieffelin the following 
resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That the secretary be requested to express to Dr. Fred- 
erick Hoffmann the sincere regret that the American Pharmaceutical 
Association feels at his absence from the fiftieth anniversary meeting, 
its earnest hope that his health may be speedily restored, and its 
hearty thanks at the valuable paper he contributed. 

Upon the passage of this resolution the jubilee session of 
the association was declared adjourned. 


THE ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES, 


The social features of the week at Philadelphia during the 
meetings of the A. Ph. A. were thoroughly enjoyed by all 
who participated, and more than one person was heard to 
comment favorably upon the hospitality shown by the Phila- 
delphians as hosts acting through their various committees. 

The first social feature of the meeting was the reception 
on Monday evening, September 8, at Horticultural Hall. The 
hall was tastefully decorated, and an orchestra discoursed 
music for the occasion. ; 

After the grand promenade of the guests who greeted Presi- 
dent Whelpley had finished the visitors were treated to re- 
freshments, which were served in the foyer of the hall. The 
reception was in the hands of a committee of ten, of which 
D. E. Bransome was the chairman. 

On Monday morning a party numbering nearly 100, and 
consisting mainly of ladies, were conducted on a sight-seeing 
tour by Prof. Clement B. Lowe. The City Hall at Bread and 
Market streets, which is the largest building in the world 
devoted exclusively to municipal affairs, was first visited. 
Here the visitors was shown many handsomely decorated 
rooms and corridors, including the Supreme Court rooms and 
the Council Chambers. They next visited the Masonic Tem- 
ple, at Broad and Filbert streets, which is one of the largest 
buildings in the world, used by Free Masons and which in 
the beauty of its decorations stands among the highest in the 
city. The Academy ‘of Fine Arts, on Broad street above 
Cherry street, concluded the morning’s sight-seeing. 

Tuesday afternoon, in spite of its being rainy, was de- 
voted to a visit to the grounds and buildings of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, special attention being paid to the 
Archeological Museum, with its wealth of material from 
ages past. Dr. A. W. Miller had charge of this sub-committee, 
he being well received in the love pertaining to the various 
exhibits shown here. The Drexel Institute, at Thirty-second 
and Chestnut streets, was visited by some on their way back 
from the University. 

On Wednesday morning some sight-seeing was done, but 
on Wednesday afternoon one of the most enjoyable trips of 
the whole week was afforded the visitors. This was a com- 
bined drive and trolley ride. The objective point was Chest- 
nut Hill, and the manner in which the affair was conducted 
was highly creditable to the sub-committee, which was 
headed by Howard B. French. 

All of the available tally-ho coaches in the city were pro- 
cured, and half the party went to Chestnut Hill in this man- 
ner, the other half going by trolley. At Chestnut Hill an in- 
terchange of vehicles was effected whereby the party going 
out in the coaches returned by trolley and vice versa. This 
ride was rendered all the more enjoyable from the fact that 
the Entertainment Committee had published a complete itin- 
erary of the journey in the official programme book, which 
enabled each one to keep track of every point of interest, bis- 
toric building or notable spot along the whole route in either 
direction. 

On Thursday morning a large party under the direction of 
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Group OF MEMBERS AND VISITORS AT THE JUBILEE MEETING. 


Dr. Clement B. Lewe went sight-seeing again. This time the 
first objective point was Independence Hall, where the * Lib- 
erty Bell” and other relics of the struggle for independence 
were inspected. This was followed-by a visit to Carpenter’s 
Hall, which is situated in a rear court on the south side of 
Chestnut street below Fourth. It was here that the first 
Continental Congress held its sessions, and it is a noteworthy 
fact that the Philadelphia College of Pharmuacy’s early his- 
tory is also associated with this building. Following Carpen- 
ter’s Hall the party went to Christ Church, on Second street 
above Market street, and saw the pews where Washington, 
Franklin, Penn, Lafayette and others had worshiped over 
one hundred vears ago. 

The Betsey Ross House,-in Arch street below Second street, 
also came in for a share of attention. It was here that the 
first American flag was made by Miss Elizabeth Ross, under 
the direction of George Washington. Coming up Arch street 
to Fifth street the party stopped at the tomb of Benjamin 
Franklin, which is visible through a grating from the street. 
Visits were also made to the establishments of Smith, Kline 
& French Company and Shoemaker & Busch, both of which 
are in the neighborhood of Fifth and Arch streets. 

On Thursday evening the Jubilee Banquet and Ladies’ The- 
ater Party and Supper were held. The banquet was held in 
Horticultural Wall, and when the banquet hall was opened at 
7 p.m. the body of about 500 men filed in and took their seats 
at the tables which were elaborately decorated with flowers, 
among which were interspersed small colored electric lights 
which added to the harmony of the decorations. 

The menu was a very elaborate one, and the service was 
excellent. After the viands had disappeared Prof. Jos. P. 
Remington, acting as toastmaster, called upon a number of 
speakers to respond to the various toasts, as follows: “‘ The 
President of the United States,” Hon. Charies Emory Smith; 
“The American Pharmaceutical Association—Past, Pres- 
ent and Future,” by Dr. Henry M. Whelpley; ‘Our Coun- 
try,’ by Hon. Hugh Gordon Miller; “The Pharmacist, the 
Brain and Brawn of Our Organization,” by Prof. Wm. C. 
Anderson; “The Wholesale Druggist—Our Friend of Sub- 
stance and Good Weight,” by Col. C. P. Walbridge; “ The 
United States Pharmacopceia—the Bond Which Joins Phar- 
macy and Medicine,” by Prof. James H. Beal, whose place 
was taken by Prof. C. S. N. Hallberg. Other toasts were re- 
sponded to by Geo. F. Payne and John Uri Lloyd. The 
tribute paid by Hon. Charles Emory Smith to the memory of 
the late President McKinley was very affecting, and the 
speech of the Hon. Hugh Gordon Miller was an eloquent and 
patriotic address. 

While the gentlemen were thus enjoying themselves the 
ladies were treated to a theater party. They were taken to the 
Chestnut Street Theater where the play, “ The Defender,” was 
enjoyed by all, and afterward the party was conveyed by 
coaches to the Horticultural Hall, where an elaborate luncheon 
Was served. 


On Friday morning another sight-seeing expedition took 
place under the guidance of Prof. Henry Kraemer. The 
party visited the German Hospital, the Mary Drexel Home 
and the Eastern Penitentiary. 

On Friday afternoon the Jubilee Excursion on the Dela- 
ware River wus tendered to the members of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association by the Retail Druggists of Phila- 
deipkia. The palace steamer “ Columbia” left the Arch street 
wharf at 1.30 p.m. and proceeded up the Delaware as far as 
the Pennsylvania Railroad bridge at Delaire, then turned and 
went down the river to Marcus Hook, a point some miles be- 
low Chester. A complete itinerary of the trip was printed 
upon the programme for the beuefit of those who wished to 
follow the various points of interest and be able to distin- 
guish them. Among the points to be noted on the river trip 
were Cramp’s Ship Yards, where so many of our navy’s fine 
war vessels have been turned out in the past decade, the 
Neafie & Levy Shipbuilding Company, Penn ‘Treaty Park, 
New York Shipbuilding Company, Gloucester, Washington 
Park, League Island Navy Yard, Red Bank, N. J.; Fort Mif- 
flin, Billingsport, N. J.; Lincoln Park, Tinicum Island, Essing- 
ton, Chester, Marcus Hook. 

Refreshments were served from 4 to 6.80, and dancing 
was indulged in from 4+ to 7. The presence of an excellent or 
chestra lent much to the enjoyment of the occasion. 

On Saturday a special tour of eleven cars took the mem- 
bers to Atlantic City, where a special entertainment was pro 
vided for them on the pier. 


REUNION OF THE PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE ALUMNI. 


The former graduates of the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy in attendance upon the A. Ph. A. celebration assembled 
nearly 200 strong on Tuesday evening, September 9, at 6.30 
o’clock, in the dining room of the Hotel Roosevelt. 

The evening was one long to be remembered by all who 
were present. Classes from 1842 to 1902 were represented, and 
the absence of any formality lent an air of good fellowship 
to the affair which evoked many comments of a commendatory 
nature, most of which were coupled with the desire that such 
reunions might take place oftener, at least once a year, and 
with this end in view Professor Remington, the toastmaster. 
was authorized to appoint a permanent reunion committee 
of resident members. 

The Philadelphia members acted as the hosts of the even 
ing. and especial credit is due to Messrs. Bamford and Baer 
for the success of the gathering, which was arranged for only 
a few days previous to the opening of the convention of the 
A. Ph. A. Before going to the table the visitors were enter- 
tained by Prof. Joseph P. Remington, who introduced many 
of the participants to each other. 

When the dining room had been thrown open and the 
guests seated the feast of reason and flow of wit began and 
continued uninterruptedly until after midnight. After th 
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supper had been partaken of Professor Remington, acting as 
toastmaster, called upon the various classes chronologically, 
beginning with 1842, which was represented by Wm. J. Jenks. 
There was much interest and friendly rivalry as to which 
class had the largest representation, and the palm was award- 
ed to the class of 1884, which had nine members present, in- 
cluding four professors, Messrs. Ryan, Lowe, Moerk and 
Eberle. The next in numerical importance was the class of 
1899 with seven members. 

The closing speech was made by Prof. John Uri Lloyd, who 
responded to a call from Professor Remington with an elo- 
quent and touching tribute to the “ grand old P. C. P.” 


THE NEW YORK ALUMNI KOMMERS. 


About 150 alumni of the New York College of Pharmacy 
and their friends gathered at Boothby’s on Chestnut street on 
Wednesday night and enjoyed a typical Kommers. Professor 
Coblentz presided, as President Erb was busy receiving. the 
guests and supervising the conduct of the affair. The Kom- 
mers was a most conspicuous success from all points of view. 

While no set speeches were made a great many told stor- 
ies and some made remarks in a serious vein. At the guests 
table sat the president of the Philadelphia College Alumni 
and several members of the faculty. President Erb was the 
recipient of warm congratulations upon the successful out- 
come ef the affair. 





ASSOCIATION VETERANS. 


HB semi-centennial of the foundation of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association turns the thoughts of all 
into historical channels and brings before the student the 
names of those veterans in pharmacy who have labored for 
the advancement of their chosen calling during the past half 


century. 

Of the founders of the association the last passed away 
when Eugene Du Puy died at Detroit nearly a year ago, but 
there are many still living and active in the affairs of the 
association whose membership verges nearly on the half cen- 
tury mark. On another page is presented a group of portraits 
of such veterans, each of whom has served his calling faith- 
fully through the greater part of a half century. 

It is impossible within the space limitations imposed by the 
exigencies of publication to give anything like an adequate 
mention of what these veterans whom we still have with us 
have accomplished, and the briefest outline of their work and 
lives is therefore given. 

THOMAS 8. WIEGAND, PHILADELPHIA. 


Thomas 8. Wiegand was born in Philadelphia in 1825, 
graduated in 1844 and joined the association in 1857. After 
serving two years as apothecary to the United States Naval 
Hospital in Brooklyn he entered the store of Fred. Brown in 
Philadelphia, and in 1851 opened a store of his own, which he 
sold in 1866 to take charge of the sugar-coated pill department 
of Bullock & Crenshaw. At the same time he acted as actuary 
of the College of Pharmacy and since 1885 has devoted his 
entire time to the institution, now acting as librarian. He 
edited a revised edition of Parrish’s Pharmacy. 


A. P. SHARP, BALTIMORE. 


A. P. Sharp prepared the report on the adulteration of drugs 
for the meeting of 1856, which was the second paper presented 
before the association, and was an important factor in bring- 
ing about an improvement in the quality of the powdered 
drugs of the market. The photograph shown was taken on his 
seventy-ninth birthday. He has been connected with pharmacys 
for the past sixty-four years. He graduated in the first class 
of the Maryland College of Pharmacy in 1842. He founded 
the firm now known as Sharp & Dohme. He joined the asso- 
ciation in 1858. 


JOSEPH L. LEMBERGER, LEBANON, PA. 


Jos. L. Lemberger, who is to deliver an address at the 
jubilee session of the A. Ph. A., has long been active in phar- 
maceutical affairs both locally and in the A. Ph. A., which he 
joined in 1858. He served as second vice-president in 1879 at 
the Indianapolis meeting. Mr. Lemberger is a graduate of 
the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and has always taken 
an active interest in the affairs of the college. His home and 
business are located in Lebanon, Pa. 


W. J. M. GORDON, CINCINNATI. 


W. J. M. Gordon, senior living ex-president of the associa- 
tion, was born in Maryland in 1825, served bis apprenticeship 
in Baltimore under his cousin, Dr. J. W. W. Gordon, and 
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studied chemistry under Professor Aitken in the University 
of Maryland, there being no college of pharmacy in Baltimore 
at that time. In 1848 he removed to Cincinnati and opened his 
drug store, which he conducted with great success for seven- 
teen years, the store soon becoming known as the headquarters 
for everything that was new or rare in medicine. Where sup- 
plies of chemicals and new compounds were not available 
he manufactured them himself, and thus established a manu- 
facturing business and later opened a small laboratory sepa. 
rate from his retail store. Among the new things he took up 
was glycerin, which at that time was made only in Philadel- 
phia from the waste in the manufacture of lead plaster. The 
result was a very impure article. Mr. Gordon undertook its 
manufacture from the by-products of the stearic acid candle 
factories, in which industry Cincinnati was then headquarters. 
The business was of a very small character, but gradually in- 
creased, until at the present time it is conducted on an enor- 
mous scale, the production being based upon the careful sci- 
entific study of the subject to which Mr. Gordon has devoted 
the greater portion of his life. He was one of the organizers 
of the Cincinnati College of Pharmacy and was its president 
for many years. He has always been active in local commer- 
cial affairs and in affairs of the church. He joined the A. Ph. 
A. in 1854, was secrtary from 1855 to 1860, president in 1864 
and 1865, and has filled various offices since in that body. Mr. 
Gordon is still active mentally and physically and engaged in 
the pursuit of his business. 


LOUIS DOHME, BALTIMORE. 


Louis Dohme received his first training in pharmacy under 
Alpheus P. Sharp, with whom he afterward went into partner- 
ship under the firm name of Sharp & Dohme. He graduated 
from the Maryland College of Pharmacy in 1857 and in 1872 
received the honorary degree of doctor of pharmacy. Soon 
after graduation he became a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the college, holding that office until 1892 when he was 
elected president. He resigned the presidency in 1897 on ac- 
count of ill health and was succeeded by his brother, Charles 
A. Dohme. As will be seen by reference to the minutes, Mr. 
Dohme took an active part in the work of the A. Ph. A. for 
many years, having joined in 1859 and served as vice-presi- 
dent in 1882. He was a member of the Committee of Revision 
of the Pharmacopeeia of 1890. He is now president of the 
corporation of Sharp & Dohme. 


THOMAS DOLIBER, BOSTON. 


Thomas Doliber was born in Massachusetts in 1837, entered 
the employ of Theodore Metcalf in Boston at the age of 
eighteen and became a partner in the firm in 1863. Theodore 
Metcalf & Co. having been selling agents for Mellin’s Food in 
this country, Mr. Doliber retired from the firm in 1883, taking 
with him the Mellin’s Food business and incorporating it under 
the name of the Mellin’s Food Company of North America, 
with himself as president, treasurer and general manager. 
He graduated from the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 
in 1869 and has served many years as a member of the Board 
of Trustees. He was treasurer of the Committee of Revision 
of the Pharmacopeeia for 1880, and has been president of the 
Boston Druggists’ Association and of the Proprietary Associa- 
tion of America. He,has contributed several papers to the 
Proceedings of the Association, which he joined in 1859. 


DR. ENNO SANDER, ST. LOUIS. 


Dr. Enno Sander was born in Germany ina1822 and took 
his doctorate from the University of Halle in 1847. He left 
Europe on account of participation in the revolution of 1848. 
In 1871 he reorganized the College of Pharmacy of St. Louis, 
where he had engaged in the drug business, and became pro- 
fessor of materia medica, resigning later in favor of his pupil, 
Prof. Otto A. Wall. He eventually retired from the drug busi- 
ness and has since devoted his attention to the manufacture 
of artificial mineral waters, in which he has been very success- 
ful. His affiliation with the association dates from 1858. In 
1864 he was elected vice-president. 


G. G. C. SIMMS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


G. G. C. Simms is a native of Washington, where he served 
his apprenticeship. In 1863 he entered into partnership with 
Dr. A. R. Sparks in the drug business. He graduated in 1872 
from the School of Pharmacy of the National Medical College, 
and was charter member of the National College of Pharmacy. 
of which he has ever since served as a trustee, save for two 
years when he was president. He has served since 1892 as a 
member of the Board of Pharmacy of the District of Columbia. 
His membership dates from 1860. 


DR. GEORGE W. SLOAN, INDIANAPOLIS. 


George W. Sloan is a native of Pennsylvania. In 1856 he 
attended the private school of pharmacy conducted by Bdward 
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SOME LIVING VETERANS OF THE A. PH. A. 


(1) W. J. M. Gordon; (2) H. M. Whitney; (3) Geo. W. Sloan; (4) Dr. Enno Sander; (5) James T. Shinn; (6) Wm. J. Jenks; (7) Edwin 
0. Gale; (8) A. P. Sharp; (9) Jos. A. Heintzelman; (10) J. B. Moore; (11) Edward H. Hance; (12) P. C. Candidus; (18) EK. T. 
Ellis; (14) ‘Thomas Doliber; (15) ‘T. Roberts Baker; (16) Dr. Henry M. Pettit; (17) H. A. Elliott; (18) T. Morris Perot; (19) G. G. C. 
Simms; (20) Jos. L. Lemberger; (21) Thos. Wiegand; (22) J. F. Grossklaus; (23) R. H. Land; (24) Louis Dohme. 
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Parrish in Philadelphia, being also employed in Mr. Parrrish’s 
drug store. He also attended lectures at the Philadelphia Col- 
lege and at the University of Pennsylvania. He received the 
degree of doctor of medicine from the Medical College of In- 
diana and of Phar. D. from Purdue University. He was presi- 
dent of the A. Ph. A. in 1879 and is a member of the trustees 
of the U. S. P. He has served as president of the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade and of the Board of School Commissioners, and 
as secretary and as president of the Indiana Board of Phar- 
macy. He became affiliated with the association in 1857 and 
bas contributed many papers to the Proceedings. 


JOSEPH A. HEINTZELMAN, PHILADELPHIA. 


Joseph A. Heintzelman was born in Germany in 1834 and 
graduated from the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy in 1859, 
being a class and room mate of C. Lewis Diehl, and became a 
member of the A. Ph. A. in 1858. He succeeded Professor 
Maisch as head clerk in Garrigue’s drug store, at Tenth and 
Coates streets, Philadelphia, in 1860, and in 1864 engaged in 
business on his own account. He now conducts a store at 
2000 Ridge avenue, with a branch at Sea Isle City, N. J., where 
he spends his summers. He has been most successful in busi- 
ness, his store being looked upon as a model pharmacy. 


R. H. LAND, AUGUSTA, GA. 


R. H. Land entered the drug business in Newbury, 8. C., 
in 1851; in 1856 he opened a store on his own account, joined 
the organization in 1859 and served in the Confederate Army 
of Northern Virginia for four years. After the surrender he 
engaged in business in Augusta, Ga., carrying on a jobbing as 
well as a retail business, but for the last six years has con- 
fined himself particularly to the retail trade. He served as 
president of the Georgia Pharmaceutical Association in 1878 
and 1879, and as a delegate to the Pharmacopeceial Convention 
in 1880. 


EDWIN O. GALE, CHICAGO, 


Edwin O. Gale was born in New York in 1832 and removed 
to Chicago, then known as Fort Dearborn, in 1835. He served 
an apprenticeship with Henry Bowman, and in conjunction 
with his younger brother, William H., succeeded Bowman in 
1866. In association with Albert Ebert and others he organized 
a school of pharmacy and attended a course of lectures in this 
school. His brother having returned after four years’ service 
in the army with impaired health Edwin O. purchased his in- 
terest, and taking in his clerk as partner formed the firm of Gale 
& Blocki, who carry on two stores under the management of 
Mr. Gale’s sons. Neither of the older members of the firm 
now give much attention to the business. Mr. Gale has for a 
number of years found his chief delight in literary work, hav- 
ing just finished his “‘ Reminiscences of Early Chicago.” We 
understand that he will soon publish a volume containing his 
collected poems and essays. His membership dates from 1857. 
Two years later he was elected a vice-president. 


P. C, CANDIDUS, MOBILE. 


P. C. Candidus, 2 member of 45 years’ standing, was for 
many years a contributor of eminently practical articles to 
the pharmaceutical press, most of the articles having appeared 
in the columns of the Druggists’ Circular. Mr. Candidus has 
for years conducted a model drug store in Mobile, Ala. He 
was vice-president of the A. Ph. A. at the meeting of 1879. 


H, A. ELLIOTT, BALTIMORE, 


H. A. Elliott was born in Baltimore in 1831, graduated from 
the High School and entered the drug store of E. T. Torney 
at the age of seventeen. In 1853 he and his brother engaged 
in business in Baltimore under the firm name of H. A. Elliott 
& Bro., and on the death of his brother he conducted the busi- 
ness alone until about a year ago when he retired, being suc- 
ceeded by his nephew. He has been for many years first vice- 
president of the Maryland College of Pharmacy. His associa- 
tion membership dates from 1859. 


WILLIAM J. JENKS, PHILADELPHIA. 


William J. Jenks was born in 1822, entered the drug store 
of Daniel B. Smith, the first president of the association, in 
1838 as an apprentice, graduated from the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy in 1842, and engaged in business on his own 
account in 1845 on Third street, where he remained until 1887. 
when he removed to 4042 Market street, where he is still 
actively engaged in business. He joined the association in 
1858, was elected a trustee of the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy in 1846, and has continuously held some office in that 
institution down to the present time, making a continuous 
service of fifty-six years. He was elected secretary of the 
college in 1853 and vice-president some years later, a position 
which he still occupies: He-served as president for two years, 
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Mr. 
Jenks is now, with one exception, the oldest pharmacist ac- 
tively engaged in the practice of pharmacy in the city of 
Philadelphia. 


but resigned the presidency on account of increasing age. 


JAMES T. SHINN, PHILADELPHIA. 


James T. Shinn was born of Quaker parentage in Phila- 
delphia in 1834. He graduated from the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy in 1854, was elected trustee of the Phila- 
delphia College in 1857 and secretary of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association in 1860, in which year he became a 
member, and served as president at the Saratoga meeting in 
1880. He was a member of the Philadelphia Pharmaceutical 
Examining Board from 1872 to 1874. He conducted the store 
at Broad and Spruce streets from 1855 to 1896, when he re- 
tired from active participation in the drug business. Mr. Shinn 
is very active in charitable and association work, being presi- 
dent of the Board of the Society for the Employment and In- 
struction of the Poor, secretary of the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
president of the Vacant Lots Cultivation Association, treasurer 
of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and an active mem- 
ber of many charitable organizations. 


J. B. MOORE, PHILADELPHIA 


Joachim Bonaparte Moore, whose membership in the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association dates from 1860, has been 
a voluminous contributor to American pharmaceutical litera- 
ture. He has the credit of being the originator of several 
methods and processes now official in the U. S. Pharmacopeeia 
or that are in common use. To mention specific instances, ref- 
erence may be made to the adoption of terms expressing the 
number of meshes to a linear inch of the sieve through which 
powders pass, in place of the inaccurate expressions formerly 
current—e. g.: “fine powder,” ‘“ moderately coarse powder,” 
ete. He was the first to suggest the use of lycopodium as a 
dusting powder for suppositories, and many of his recom- 
mendations regarding the preparation of the syrups of wild 
cherry, ipecac, squills and senega have long been adopted. In 
the practical work of the pharmacy he has shown himself to 
be an adept in research calling for the manipulative skill 
which distinguishes the born pharmacist, while at the same 
time possessing a thorough knowledge of other branches of 
the art of pharmacy. His well-known diffidence of manner 
has, however, kept him far from the arena of pharmaceutical 
politics, and his contributions to pharmaceutical literature 
were made direct to the journals and not through the medium 
of association meetings. He has contributed in this way to 
the American Journal of Pharmacy, Druggists’ Circular, 
AMERICAN Druaaist and other publications. His contributions 
to the American Journal of Pharmacy are included in the fol- 
lowing list of titles: The Purification of Asafetida, xl, 387; 
Cold Cream, xlii, 63; Glycerate of Tar, xli, 115; Glycerin Lotion, 
xlii, 69; Oxalate of Iron, xl, 111; Linimentum Saponis Cam- 
phoratum, xli, 121; Suppositories, xl, 223; Syrupus Aurantii 
Florum, xlii, 193; Syrupus Ipecacuanha, xlii, 127; Syrupus 
Picis, xli, 6; Syrupus Senegee, xlii, 229; Tinctura Opii, xli, 406: 
Tinctura Opii Camphoratz, xlii, 61; The Use of Books, Ixxvil, 
165; Elixir of Hops, Ixxv, 296; Extract and Fluid Extract of 
Guarana, Ixxiv, 497; Fluid extract of Vanilla, Ixxii, 63; In- 
fusion of Wild Cherry Bark, Ixxiii, 241; The Night Bell, lxxiii, 
336; The Utilization of Old Corks, Ixxv, 446; Comments on 
Percolation, Ixxiv, 551; Suggestions on Pharmacopeia Re- 
vision, Ixxv, 18; A Defence of Sugar-Coated Pills, Ixx, 105; 
Syrup of Senna, Ixxi, 485; Tincture of Nux Vomica, Ixxi, 107; 
Tincture of Rhubarb, Ixxiii, 306; Wine of Tar, Ixxv, 200. 

Among his contributions to the Druggists’ Circular were 
papers on Syrup of Wild Cherry, December, 1881; Compound 
Spirit of Juniper, July, 1878; Tincture of Calumba, May, 1877. 
His paper On Designating the Degree of Fineness of Powders 
in the Formulas of the U. S. Pharmacopceia was published in 
the American Pharmacist for April, 1882. 

Mr. Moore is a native of the State of Delaware, having 
been born near Newark, New Castle County, February 19, 
1832. In 1847 he was apprenticed to the drug business for a 
four years’ term with Dr. James H. Sutton, in St. George’s, 
Del., and after completing his apprenticeship he continued a8 
assistant in the same pharmacy for a period of ten years. He 
then removed to Coatesville, Pa., and opened the first phar- 
macy in that town in August, 1853. He did not remain there 
long, as the prospects for developing any considerable busi- 
ness were not encouraging. He purchased a drug store in Dan- 
ville, Pa., and removing there conducted a successful business 
for nearly six years. In obedience to the promptings of ambi- 
tion and a strong yearning for a wider field of endeavor, indus- 
try and enterprise, in 1861 he disposed of his store and re- 
moved to Philadelphia, locating at the northeast corner of 
Thirteenth and Lombard streets, where he continued in busi- 
ness for a period of seven years. In 1868 he bought the vacant 
lot at,the southeast corner of Thirteenth and Lombard streets, 
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opposite his old stand, and erected there a building and store 
which he occupied for thirty-four years, or until May of this 
year. He also conducted a branch store, the old-fashioned 
Key’s Pharmacy at Twelfth and Pine streets. Anticipating 
his early retirement from business he sold his branch store 
last February and completed his business connection with 
pharmacy in May of this year by disposing of his main store 
at Thirteenth and Lombard streets. Although retired from 
the active practice of his profession he still retains his interest 
in pharmaceutical affairs, and has by no means said his last 
say on matters connected with research and practical work. 


EVAN T. ELLIS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Evan T. Ellis was born in Philadelphia in 1826, graduated 
from Haverford College in 1844 and from the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy in 1847, and soon afterward became a 
member of the firm with his father, Charles Ellis, who con- 
ducted one of the leading wholesale drug houses of the United 
States. He joined the association in 1857. In 1875 he retired 
from active business. 


EDWARD H. HANCE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Edward H. Hance entered the wholesale drug house of John 
Gilbert as an apprentice in 1850, graduated from the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy in 1855, established the firm of 
Hance Bros. & White in 1855 and joined the A. Ph. A. in 1857. 


T. ROBERTS BAKER, RICHMOND, VA. 


T. Roberts Baker was born in Richmond, Va., in 1825, 
graduated from the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy in 1852. 
In 1846 he entered into partnership with the late Richard 
Meade under the firm name of Meade & Baker, Mr. Baker 
buying out his partner’s interest in 1880 when Mr. Meade died. 
In 1892 he sold out his drug business and turned over his pro- 
prietary tooth wash to a stock company, of whom he became 
president. In 1889 Mr. Baker received the degree of Ph.M. 
from the Philadelphia College. He was the first president of 
the Virginia State Association of the Virginia Board of Phar- 
macy, and has served twice as vice-president of the A. Ph. A.., 
which he joined in 1856. 

HENRY M. WHITNEY, LAWRENCE, MASS. 


H. M. Whitney began his career in the drug business as an 
apprentice in 1849, and went into business as managing part- 
ner of Wilson & Whitney in Lawrence, where he has since 
resided. Mr. Whitney has been active in local pharmaceutical 
affairs for fourteen years as a member of the State Board of 
Pharmacy, and was elected president of the A. Ph. A. at the 
Hyon Minnetonka meeting in 1897. He became a member in 

ee, 

J. F. GROSSKLAUS, NAVARRE, OHIO 


J. F. Grossklaus is a native of Switzerland, coming to Amer- 
ica in 1833. After some experience in a village store he en- 
listed in the United States Army in 1863, serving as hospital 
steward. He learned photography and opened a photographic 
studio in Navarre, Ohio, after the war, later having a drug 
store and running the two jointly. Some years ago he retired 
from active business on account of failing eyesight. His mem- 
bership dates from 1859. 





EXHIBITS AT THE MEETING. 


A Notable Display of Pharmaceutical Products and 
Apparatus. 


The commercial exhibits at the American Pharmaceutical 
Association were displayed on the first floor of the Horticul- 
tural Hall, which is situated directly opposite the Hotel Wal- 
ton, which was the headquarters of the association. 

There were about thirty-five firms and individuals repre- 
sented, and the tasteful arrangement of some of the displays, 
together with the courtesy of those in charge of the respective 
exhibits, combined to make the place attractive, not only to 
the hundreds of members of the association who visited Horti- 
cultural Hall during the week, but also to hundreds of mem- 
bers of the retail trade of Philadelphia, who were attracted 
by the fame of the exhibit as exploited in the daily press. 

Among the exhibitors were the following firms: 

The Lippincott Soda Water Apparatus Company had a 
large onyx fountain set up in the corridor leading to the ex- 
hibit hall proper, and two employes were kept constantly busy 
dispensing free soda water to the hundreds of thirsty visitors. 

Horlick’s Malted Milk had a simple and creditable display 
where they handed out samples of their Malted Milk Lunch 
Tablets to all who desired to partake of them. 
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The Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, of St. Louis, Mo., had 
a large space devoted to the display of the chemicals manu- 
factured by them. The display was attractively arranged 
and the feature of it which attracted most attention was the 
exhibition of a single block of morphine sulphate (appropri- 
ately shaped like a coffin) which weighed 1,557 ounces. 

The large case of perfumes shown by Garwood & Co. was 
os — attraction for the ladies who visited Horticultural 

all. 

The J. Elwood Lee Company, of Conshocken, Pa., had a 
comprehensive display of all articles manufactured by them, 
including gauzes, plasters, bandages, etc. 

Hance Brothers & White devoted a large portion of their 
space to their Phenol Sodique, which was represented by a 
large balance appropriately fixed up as worth its weight in 
gold. This firm also showed a complete line of pharmaceuti- 
eal preparations, tablets and non-secrets. 

Merck & Co., chemical manufacturers, made a display 
which attracted many persons simply on account of the tre- 
mendous values represented. One bottle, containing 24% pounds 
hyoscine hydrobromate, was shown, valued at nearly $11,000. 

John Wyeth & Brother’s space was taken up with an at- 
tractive line of pills and pharmaceuticals, while P. Blakiston’s 
Son & Co. occupied the adjoining space and showed a collec- 
tion of medical and pharmaceutical books. 

The American Peroxide & Chemical Company had a large 
pyramid-shaped display of their products, and alongside of 
this was a collection of stoneware containers and forms of 
apparatus of stoneware exhibited by Richard C. Remmey, a 
local pottery firm. 

Johnson & Johnson were very much in evidence with a 
large collection of their products, an instructive feature of the 
display made by them being the carrying out of an assay 
process of belladonna plaster. 

The H. K. Mulford Company showed everything in their 
line, from the products of their vaccine farms and biological 
laboratories to a line of pharmaceutical preparations. 

Welch’s Grape Juice was represented by a handsome booth, 
where their product was dispensed in small glasses free to all 
who thirsted. 

Wm. R. Warner & Co. showed a complete line of pills, 
tablets and pharmaceuticals, and Smith, Kline & French Com- 
pany devoted their space to a few specimens of chemicals 
and pharmaceuticals, together with some beautiful dishes of 
crystals. This firm also had a space devoted to Eskay’s Al- 
buminized Food and a large space taken up by sponges and 
chamois, attractively shown and explained. 

The Appert Glass Company exhibited a large number of 
specimens of their ware, and Rosengarten & Sons had a small 
case containing specimens of their representative chemicals, 
together with the medals which they have received at various 
expositions. 

The Columbia Disk Graphophone Company had a display 
where one of their instruments was kept going almost con- 
stantly, while J. J. Ottinger, of Twentieth and Spruce streets, 
Philadelphia, showed a fine case of his specialties nearby. 

Dr. H. M. Alexander & Co. showed the products of their 
vaccine farms, while immediately adjoining the Drury & 
Haines Company had a display of their wines which attracted 
many on account of the fact that they dispensed claret punch 
to all comers. 

Mellin’s Food was represented with the pictures of fat 
babies very much in evidence. 

Sharpe & Dohme had a fine display in charge of one of 
their chemists, who carried on some instructive analytical 
operations. 

W. H. Horn & Bro. had a large case of trusses, while H. 
K. Wampole had a complete line of everything, from Pulver- 
ous Piils to Wampole’s Milk Food. 

Fairchild Bros. & Foster showed a complete line of their 
digestive agents and preparations, while the Wm. S. Merrill 
Chemical Company, of Ohio, showed a very attractive line of 
their goods, including the natural salicylic acid and its salts. 

The American Paper Bottle Cap Company and Boericke 
& Runyon, the latter with a line of homeopathic remedies, 
occupied adjoining booths, while Ihrig’s Capsule Filler was 
explained and operated by a competent attendant nearby. 

Wm. B. Burke & Co. showed a line of chamois skins which 
attracted attention, and the Ideal Cash Register Company had 
a large space showing various styles of their machines. 

The Maijuen Filter and Waterman’s Fountain Pen had ad- 
joining booths, and both were kept thronged and the attend- 
ants were busy answer‘ng questions. 

McKesson & Robbins had a creditable display of their 
products, including their nose cup: 

Too much credit cannot be given to the Committee on Ex- 
hibits, of which Thomas P. Cook was the chairman, for the 
way in which this feature of the meeting was managed. 
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DINNER TO DR. HOFFMANN. 


Pharmacists Testify Their Esteem for the Veteran 
Pharmacist—One of the Three Great Leaders in 
Pharmacy—Dr. Schieffelin’s Tribute. 


Br. Frederick Hoffmann, who crossed the ocean from his 
home in Germany to deliver the jubilee address at the A. Ph 
A. celebration in Philadelphia, and who was obliged by the 
state of his health to return before the meeting took place, was 
tendered a complimentary dinner at the Drug Club, New York, 
on Friday evening, August 29, which was attended by a num- 
ber of representative pharmacists of New York and vicinity. 
Those present included Dr. William Jay Schieffelin, Carl 
Brucker, Prof. Virgil Coblentz, H. N. Fraser, Louis Dohme, Al- 
bert Plaut, Col. E. W. Fitch, V. C. Dagget, Ewen McIntyre, 
R. R. Lampa, T. J. Keenan, Thomas F. Main, Dr. C. Kleber, 
W. H. Ebbitt, Ernest Molwitz, Otto Boeddiker, W. Simon, C. 
Stiefel, Wm. Watermeyer, Caswell A. Mayo and the guest of 
the evening. 

The tables were laid at the east end of the main dining 
hall overlooking the East River, and were handsomely deco- 
rated with roses, carnations and gladioli. After discussing an 
excellent menue arranged by Steward Kiefer of the club, and 
the coffee was served, Caswell A. Mayo made a brief welcom- 
ing speech on behalf of the committee who had arranged the 
dinner and invited Dr. Hoffmann to say a few words to those 
who had gathered to express the admiration and esteem they 
felt for him, sentiments which, Mr. Mayo said, neither time 
nor distance had diminished. 


REMARKS BY THE GUEST OF THE EVENING. 


Dr. Hoffmann, who was visibly affected by the warmth of 
his welcome, made a feeling response expressive of his deep 
appreciation of the spontaneity and wholly unexpected char- 
acter of the demonstration of friendship by which he was 
greeted. He said that though residing abroad he had never 
lost his interest in pharmaceutical affairs in America, and he 
was happy indeed to be able to tell his friends that a thorough 
study of conditions existing in Germany since his return to 
that country had convinced him that the pharmacists of the 
United States had little need to envy their confréres of the 
German Empire. In educational matters the pharmaceutical 
schools of America were models of their kind which could 
not be found in Germany, and the time was past when it was 
any longer necessary for the American student of pharmacy 
to go abroad in order to secure the best instruction. In con- 
clusion he congratulated his hearers upon being citizens of a 
country which had made such rapid progress, and which was 
destined to continue this progress and become the undoubted 
leader in material prosperity and in intellectual life among 
the nations of the world. 
DR. SCHIEFPALIN SPEAKS OF HIS LOVE OF TRUTH AND CANDOR. 

Dr. William Jay Schieffelin, on being asked to express the 
sentiments of the gathering with respect to the guest of the 
evening, said that the task assigned him was a most agreeable 
one, since he had long known Dr. Hoffmann and his work and 
had admired him. In his mind there had always been asso- 
ciated as three great leaders of pharmacy the names of Dr. 
Rice, Dr. Squibb and Dr. Hoffmann. Each of these had 
labored earnestly, intelligently, devotedly and unselfishly for 
the good of pharmacy and of humanity at large. The labors 
of Dr. Rice would, he thought, never be fully appreciated save 
by that limited number who had personal cognizance of his 
untiring efforts and his utter lack of selfishness. The lofty 
stand taken by Dr. Squibb in all matters pertaining to phar- 
macy, and the readiness with which he imparted to all the 
full details of the working formulas which had been perfected 
by him at the cost of much effort and wide research, was a 
model which the speaker said he only wished it were possible 
for all to follow. Unfortunately this example was not gener- 
ally followed, for however willing each manufacturer might 
be to contribute his own quota to the stock of public knowl- 
edge, he would not do so until he had some assurance that 
other manufacturers would be equaily frank; and this was a 
condition which could hardly be expected to come about before 
the millennium. 

Dr. Schieffelin said he had conversed with a well-known 
foreign manufacturer of pharmaceutical chemicals not long 
ago, and when the manufacturer asked him whether he had 
carried out the specifications of a certain patented process the 
doctor said that he had. * But did you obtain the expected 
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product?” queried the visitor. ‘I did not,” replied Dr. Schief- 
felin. “I should have been surprised if you had,” said the 
manufacturer. The process as patented was not intended to 
produce the results claimed. Thus while Dr. Squibb really 
gave to the world his processes without patenting them, some 
manufacturers did not even act honestly with the patent office 
but applied for patents merely as a blind, actually keeping 
secret the real process for which they were ostensibly secur- 
ing a patent. The work of such men as Dr. Rice, Dr. Squibb 
and Dr. Hoffmann had done much for the advancement of 
American pharmacy. 

Dr. Hoffmann reminded him very much indeed of another 
friend of his. a man of sterling integrity, of wide fame and 
of absolute truthfulness—Abram S. Hewitt. Dr. Hoffmann, 
like Mr. Hewitt, was in the habit of telling the truth, and of 
telling the whole truth regardless of consequences. This 
habit, coupled with the fact that his mind was essentially of 
a judicious cast which enabled him to assign the true value 
to an act or to an individual, led frequently to ar appraise- 
ment of the merit of an individual or society which has not 
always accorded with that of the individuals or societies 
themselves; but his unerring judgment and his sterling in- 
tegrity has won for him many warm and enduring friends, and 
these friends would always honor the man who never sacri- 
ficed principle for expediency. 

Albert Plaut, Ernest Molwitz and Ewen McIntyre spoke in 
a somewhat similar strain, all testifying to the high esteem 
in which Dr. Hoffmann is held by thoughtful pharmacists all 
over the United States. 

Letters were read from Prof. Chas. F. Chandler, Prof. H. 
H. Rusby, Samuel W. Fairchild, E. C. Goetting and others, 
expressing regret at their inability to be present and their 
admiration of and regard for the guest of the evening. 





An Early Drug Advertiser. 


In a New York City directory for the year 1811, we find the 
following quaintly worded advertisement, which is carefully 
copied from the original in arrangement, spacing, spelling 
and capitalization: 

LEWIS H. B. WELLS. 
Water Colour maker for drawing 
(after the manner of Reeves) 
Chymical Distiller sw - pnenasinaeed Perfumer, 


0. 
Chatham near Pear! street, 
Real maker of the Chymical Alcolholized' Soap, so very much esteemed 
and used in England, by = of every rank and distinction, recom- 
mended by the most eminent of the faculty & nurses, as the best 
sopanacious article vended. 
It removes scurf, pimples & every other cutaneous eruption of the 


skin, 
is freed as much as possible from tartarized salt, and so innocent It 
may be safely used on children. 
Milk of roses—Rosiate tincture, Circasion Bloom, Cold Cream, fresh 
elegant rose water drawn from choice damask roses, fragrant lavender 
water (equal to Steele’s,) oil of roses, oil of cloves, oil of lavender 
essence of lemon, burgamot, and every kind of pleasant useful perfume 
and distilled water. 
Tooth Powder of all kinds—Tooth paste from the receipe of the 

Carmalite nuns of Paris. 
Georgian Lotion—for the scurvy in the gums, which after using # 
a short time, causes the gums to unite to the teeth, and = the 
coral redness of health! Smith’s superior windsor and every fancy 
soap, both in cakes and balls. 

A curious fly water, that actually attracts and destroys 
that troublesome insect 
by Millions, 
Every description of water colours and paints, 
superb innocent rouge. 


The advertisement occupies an entire page of the directory, 
and as there is only one other advertisement in the book, it 
would seem that Mr. Well’s business was of considerable 
importance in the New York of that day. 

The advertisement would also indicate that much of the 
business that the druggist now regards as his by right was 
not so considered in those days, for here was a man whose 
chief trade was in colors, yet whose stock comprised essential 
oils, soaps, perfumed spirits and waters, and what are now 
called toilet articles. 

“ Schieffelin, Jacob, druggist, 193 Pearl, house 16 Robin- 
son,” is one of the few druggists’ names found in the directory, 
while there are any number of “ physicians and apothecaries.” 
Pharmacy and medicine had probably not yet become special- 
ized to any great extent at that time and possibly those put 
down as “ druggists’ were wholesale and importing drug 
merchants. In the quarantine law incorporated in the book, 
doctors of medicine are referred to as “ practicioners of 
physick.” 

The directory, which is a book a little more than an inch 
thick, was “ printed and published by Elliot & Crissy, at the 
Tontine Coffee House,” at the price of $1. It contains the 
names and addresses of about 14,000 persons. 
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Fred. L. Seely Retires from Paris Medicine Co. 


Fred. L. Seely, secretary and treasurer of the Paris 
Medicine Company, St. Louis, has retired from the active man- 
agement of his business and will devote several years to study 
at Yale University. Mr. Seely has always had a leaning to- 
ward the legal profession, but he does not intend to study 
law with the idea of practicing as a lawyer. His object is 
rather the acquisition of knowledge with the view of making 
himself a broader and abler business man and capable of 
better directing the large enterprises that are developing in 
the industry with which he is connected. Mr. Seely Las had 
seventeen years of unbroken experience as a manufacturing 
chemist, having started as a sweeper and messenger boy at 


FRED. L. SEELY. 


$3 a week in 1885. His application to business and ambition 
has enabled him at 30 years of age to gratify a life’s longing 
for a better education. In addition to his holdings in the Paris 
Medicine Company, which he expects to retain, Mr. Seely 
owns machines of his own invention for making, coating, 
cleaning and boxing tablets all at one operation and auto- 
matically, all of which yield him royalties. 

Mr. Seely was the first American to visit the cinchona for- 
ests of Java, India and Ceylon, and his articles descriptive of 
the plantations as published in the drug journals a year or 
80 ago attracted great attention. At the St. Louis meeting of 
the A. Ph. A. last year he gave a stereopticon lecture which 
was one of the most successful features of the meeting. He 
is the possessor of the finest library of works and statistics 
on cinchona cultivation, production, etc., in existence, and his 
copyright photographs of cinchona industry are being widely 
used in standard works of reference. Mr. Seely will spend 
about two months in Detroit preparatory to taking up his resi- 
dence in New Haven. 





Another Carbolic Dressing Suit. 


George Pfeufer, a piano varnisher, has begun suit for $10,- 
000 against Charles Doepfner, druggist, at 937 Third avenue. 
Pfeufer was employed by the Steinway Piano Company and 
while on his way to the factory had his finger lacerated. He 
went to Doepfner’s drug store and found two boys behind the 
counter. One of them gave carbolic acid to him to use on the 
cut. The next day the finger was perfectly white. On March 
18 the finger was amputated at the knuckle and three days 
later was cut off at the third joint. Gangrene then set in and 
the palm of the hand had to be operated on. He spent six- 
teen weeks in hospital, and says he is now unable to work 
and forced to go about on crutches. Louis J. Somerville, of 
132 Nassau street, is counsel for Pfeufer. On February 6 last 
4 suit somewhat similar to that of Pfeufer was dismissed. 
Clarence T. Fish claimed $15,000 of Howard Mann, 911 East 
165th street. The case was the first of its kind on record, but 
was not as complex as the one begun by Pfeufer. 
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Is This “Unconscious Borrowing ?” 


Our attention has been called by a correspondent to what 
looks like a rather glaring act of plagiary on the part of the 
author of a letter to the Editor of Merck’s Report. In the 
August number of our contemporary, in a letter discussing 
the Ownership of the Prescription, the writer, after sundry 
random observations on the ethics of prescription renewing, 
begs “to be permitted to express his further views,” and 
then calmly proceeds to reproduce as his own the views ex- 
pressed by another in the AMERICAN DruaGIst nearly two 
years ago. That the similarity of subject and point of view 
is not a mere coincidence is shown by the reproduction below 


of parallel passages: 


[Eztracts from a letter on “ That 
Vered Question,” by W. ° 
Dawson, in AMERICAN DRUGGIST 
for November 26, 1900, p. 314.] 
._. . In the early history of 

medicine the physician was also 
the apothecary, or the apothecar 
was also physician, as you will, 
for the two were identical. The 
two professions had not yet be- 
come differentiated and separated, 
The physician-pharmacist visited, 
or was visited by, the sick. He 
examined the patient, diagnosed 
his condition, . . . and mixed 
or compounded and administered 
or applied his remedies for the 
condition or disease from which 
he believed the patient was suf- 
fering. These medicines were car- 
ried to the patient’s bedside and 
then compounded and adminis- 
tered or applied, or the physician 
returned to his shop or laboratory 
and there compounded the medi- 
cines and carried or sent them 
to the patient. 

At a later period the physician 
took unto himself an assistant or 
apprentice. The assistant was an 
embryo physician, an apprentice 
to the art of healing, learning his 
master’s art, that he, too, might 
in the course of time become a 
physician. 

The first part of the instruc- 
tion that the assistant received 
from his master was the collec- 
tion, SS and compound- 
ing of the drugs with which dis- 
eases were treated. In that stage 
of nis existence the assistant was 
the first real pharmacist. He was 
the first person not a physician to 
compound and dispense drugs 
and medicines. 

As medical knowledge broad- 
ened and the armamentarium of 
the physician increased, it re- 
mained no longer possible or 
practicable to carry the medica- 
ments to the patient’s bedside 
and there compound them. The 
number of medical substances 
had become too great and their 
preparation had become too com- 
plex to admit of this. Conse- 
quently physicians began to leave 
off the carrying of medicines gen- 
erally and began writing orders 
on their assistants for the neces- 
sary drugs. Such orders were the 
first written — using 
the word in the same sense that 
it is used to-day. 

Thus we see that the written 
prescription was originally a 
memorandum or order given by 
the physician to his assistant, to 
give or send to the patient certain 
drugs to be administered accord- 
ing to his instructions, 

e can thus see at this stage 
of the development of the pre- 
scription that there could be no 
possible claim on the part of the 
patient of any oe right 
or ownership in this order or 
memorandum. Later on some 
physician or physician’s assistant 
saw, or thought he saw, that 
there was more honor, or more 
money, to be made in keeping a 
public shop or laboratory for com- 
pounding medicines than in his 
present employment. Possibly 
some assistant thought he could 
do better working for many physi- 
cians than he could working for 
one, and so the first public phar- 
macy or apothecary’s shop was 
born. It was a place where drugs 
and medicines were prepared and 
sold to physicians and the public, 
and it must have filled a want, 
for such shops = multiplied 
and physicians began to give up 
the keeping of drugs and the lab- 


[Extracts from a letter on “ Pre- 
scription Ownership,” by O. H. 
Bowersox, in Merck’s Report 
for August, 1902, p. 304.) 

_» +. Karly history of med- 
icine plainly teaches us that In 
the beginning of the healing art 
the physician prepared his own 
remedies; or, in other words, he 
was also the apothecary. The two 
were identical. They had not yet 
become differentiated or regarded 
as two separate professions. The 
physician (or hysician-apothe- 
eary if you prefer) called upoe, 
or was called upon by, the afilict- 
ed. He made an examination 
diagnosed the _ condition, an 
mixed and administered his rem- 
edies for the disease from which 
he believed the patient to be suf- 
fering. The physician (in cases 
where he did not have the neces- 
sary medicament with him) re 
turned to his laboratory and there 
compounded the medicine and 
carried or sent it to the patient. 
The physician at a later period, 
seeing that it would be convenient 
to have a helper, took unto him- 
self an assistant, or rather an ap- 
prentice. The apprentice or em- 
bryo physician, as he might now 
be properly called, was drilled in 
the healing art so that he, too, 
might in course of time become a 
regular physician. The master 
first taught the apprentice con- 
cerning the collection, preserva- 
tion and compounding of dru 
with which diseases were treated. 
The apprentice was, in that stage 
of his existence, the first real 
pharmacist. He was the first 
person not a physician to com- 
pound and dispense drugs and 
medicines. 

The physician’s knowledge of 
medicine steadily grew broader, 
and the number of medicinal sub- 
stances became so great and their 
preparation so complex that it re- 
mained no longer convenient or 
practicable to carry the medica- 
ment to the patient’s bedside; 
consequently physicians began to 
abandon the custom of carrying 
medicines cage and began 
writing orders on their assistants 
for the necessary remedies. Such 
orders were the first written pre- 
scriptions, using the term in the 
same sense as it is used at the 
present day. ‘Thus we see that 
the prescription was originally an 
order given by the physician to 
his assistant to deliver to the pa- 
tient certain drugs or medicinal 
substances to be administered ac- 
cording to the physician’s in- 
structions. It is clear that the 
patient could make no_ possible 
claim of ownership of the order 
at this stage of the development 
of the prescription. Later on 
some physician or assistant con- 
ceived that more — could be 
made in keeping a public shop for 
compounding medicines than In 
his present employment, and so 
the first public apothecary’s shop 
was born. It evidently filled a 
want, as others quickly followed, 
and physicians began to give up 
the keeping of drugs and of the 
laboratories for their preparation, 
and began writing orders or pre 
scriptions on the public apothe- 
cary for the medicines needed In 
each case. The patient took or 
sent the order to the apothecary 
and got the medicine it called for, 
at the same time paying the 
apothecary for the medicament. 
Heretofore the charges of the 
physician had included services 
and medicine, but now the physi- 
cian charged for his services and 
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oratories for their preparation. 
Instead, they wrote on order on 
the public apothecary for the 
@rugs needed in each case, and 
the patient tok it or sent it 
to the apothecary and got the 
medicine that it called for. Here- 
tofore the charges of the physi- 
cian had always included services 
and medicine, now the physician 
charged for his services and the 
apothecary for the medicine. That 
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the apothecary for the medicine. 
The physician desired that the 
nature of the medicine prescribed 
should remain a secret between 
himself and the apothecary, there- 
fore his orders were written in a 
dead language so that they could 
not be deciphered by the laity. 
Now, that is just what the pre- 
scription is at the present time— 
a confidential order written by a 
physician to the pharmacist. 








the nature of the medicine pre- 
scribed should remain a_ secret 
between the physician and the 
apothecary it was written in a 
dead language or in a technical 
manner so that it could not be 
deciphered by the laity. 

Now, that is just what the 
prescription is to-day, a confiden- 
tial order or momartinion writ- 
ten by the physician to the phar- 
macist. That the patient may 
not understand the kind and com- 
bination of medicine ordered, it 
is written, as a rule, in a lan- 
guage or in a manner unintel- 
ligible to the patient. The “ im- 
plied contract’ between’ the 
physician who wrote it and the 
pharmacist who receives it is, 
that the pharmacist shall prepare 
it from the best drugs, “ secun- 
dem artem,” and label it as he di- 
rects, and not otherwise, and de- 
liver it to the patient without 
criticism or comment, or in any- 
wise disclosing its nature or the 
names or identity of the medi- 
eines entering into its composi- 
tion. Any inquiries on the pa 
tient’s part as to the nature or 
efficacy of the medicine or its ap- 
plicability in certain conditions 
ef health or disease are to be met 
~ 4 referring the patient to the 

ysician for an answer to such 
Eeamarion. for in the very nature 
of the case he is the only person 
who can intelligently answer such 
questions. It is clear that the 
prescription, the written piece of 
paper, can have no intrinsic value 
aside from the information that 
it conveys, and as this informa- 
tion is confidential between the 


The implied contract between 
the physician who wrote it and 
the apothecary who receives it is, 
that the latter shall compound it 
from drugs of highest purity, 
secundem artem, and label ac- 
cording to the directions of the 
physician, and not otherwise, and 
deliver it to the patient offering 
no criticism or comment, in no- 
wise disclosing the nature or 
identity of the components enter- 
ing into its composition. Any in- 
quiries from the patient as to the 
efficacy, ete., of the medicine are 
to be met by referring him to the 
physician for an answer, for ow- 
ing to certain conditions and pe- 
culiarities of disease the physi- 
cian alone can answer such ques- 
tions intelligently. 

Thus we see that the prescrip- 
tion can have no intrinsic value 
aside from the information that 
it conveys, and as this informa- 
tion is confidential between the 
physician and pharmacist, it Is 
hard to see any justice in the 
claim of the patient to a prop 
erty right In it. 

Cc. H. Bowersox. 
Columbus, O. 


oe and pharmacist, it is 


to see any justice in the 
elaim of the “a to a property 
right in it 
A. DAWSON. 
Hempstead, x Y 
November 15, Tb00. 





Canadian Wholesalers Meet. 


The Canadian Wholesale Druggists’ Association met at Hal- 
ifax, N. S., on August 11 and elected the following officers: 
Honorary president, Henry H. Lyman, Montreal; president, 
W. S. Kerry, Montreal; first vice-president, Frank C. Simp- 
son, Halifax; second vice-president, T. M. Henderson, Van- 
couver; third vice-president, G. H. C. Carson, Toronto; secre- 
tary. William M. Matisen, London; treasurer, W. S. Eliot, 
Toronto. 

Board of Management.—Charles McD. Hay, Toronto; Ar- 
thur Lyman, Montreal; C. W. Tinling, Hamilton; J. W. Knox, 
Montreal; H. W. Barker, St. John; William Skinner, Kingston; 
D. W. Bole, Winnipeg. 

Executive Committee.—C. McD. Hay, G. H. Parkson, W. S. 
Hliot, C. W. Tinling, M. Matisen. 

The next meeting will be held at Toronto. 





Washington (D. C.) Board of Pharmacy. 


Robert N. Harper, secretary of the Commissioners of Phar- 
macy for the District of Columbia. submitted to the Commis- 
sioners his annual report as follows: 

“In reply to your request to furnish you with a detailed 
report of the business done by the Commissioners of Phar- 
macy during the year ending June 30, 1902, I have the honor 
to submit the following: 

“Since July 1, 1901, the Commissioners of Pharmacy have 
held four regular examinations, and at these examinations 
have had 26 young men apply to be examined. 

“Out of this number ten were found to have passed suffi- 
ciently satisfactory to entitle them to registration. We have 
also registered 23 on presentation of diplomas of regularly 
established colleges of pharmacy. 

“We have collected $180 from registration by examina- 
tion and $69 for registration on diplomas from colleges of 
pharmacy. 


“ Our expenses during the year amounted to $409.95. Two 
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hundred and thirty dollars of this was spent in printing and 
binding 250 copies of a ‘ Poison Register,’ one of which was 
furnished to each drug store in the district. The object of 
this register is for the purpose of compiling and keeping for 
further reference each sale of deadly poisons made in the 
District of Columbia. 

“We now have in the treasury $1,043.21. The board serves 
without compensation, and is consequently self supporting for 
all necessary expenses in inforcing the pharmacy laws.” 





Kings County Association Meets. 


The first regular meeting of the Kings County Pharmaceu- 
tical Society since the summer recess was held on Tuesday, 
September 9, at the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, with Presi- 
dent Oscar C. Kleine in the chair. There was not a very large at- 
tendance, owing to the inclement weather. Treasurer P. W. Ray 
reported a balance of $2,932.10 in the treasury. William Muir, 
chairman of the Building Committee, reported that the new 
college building, which is being erected on Nostrand avenue 
near Lafayette, would be ready for occupancy about the 
middle of November. Seven new applications for membership 
were received and five new members were elected—namely: 
Eugene P. Carman, Charles F. Dyna, Max Koenig, William 
Kuehsel and Julius Lifschitz. 





Vermont State Pharmaceutical Association 


The annual meeting of the Vermont State Pharmaceutical 
Association is announced for Wednesday and Thursday, Octo- 
ber 8 and 9, 1902, to be held at St. Johnsbury, Vt. The meet- 
ing will be opened October 8, at 2 o’clock p.m., in Pythian Hall. 
An interesting and instructive programme has been arranged, 
and among other pleasant features of entertainment provided 
by the local members will be a visit to the Fairbanks scale fac- 
tory and the Government fish hatchery. 

The usual reduced rates have been secured on all railroads 
and a large attendance is expected. The present officers of 
the association are: President, A. L. Dutcher, St. Albans; sec- 
retary, C. W. Ward, Rutland, and treasurer, G. L. Harwood, 
Chester. 
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NEW YORK STATE BOARD RULES. 
For the Guidance of New York Druggists. 


We have received from the secretary of the New York 
State Board of Pharmacy a card containing on one side a sum- 
mary of the New York State pharmacy law and on the other 
a copy of the rules and regulations adopted by the board 
under the authority of the law. The secretary asks us to call 
special attention to rules 5 and 6, which require proprietors 
to report to him the names of employees within twenty days 
after engaging them, and which also require licensed clerks 
to report to the secretary within twenty days after entering 
an engagement. We are glad to comply with the request of 
the secretary to publish these rules and regulations for the in- 
formation of our readers in this State. Violation of the rules 
of the board is subject to the statutory penalty: 

Rules and Regulations, 
STATE BOARD OF PHARMACY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


i. Each proprietor of a pharmacy, drug store or other place where 
medicines are retailed, compounded or dispensed must take out a phar- 
macy or drug store license before opening said place for business. 

2. When the proprietor of a pharmacy or drug store has taken out 
a store license and then subsequently moved the store to another loca!- 
ity, he may have the change of location indorsed across the face of the 
certificate without payment of another fee. 

_3. Either the full name of the proprietor or the initials of the pro- 
prietor’s given name prefacing his surname shall be considered as the 
actual name to be placed upon the exterior of the premises where the 
pharmacy is located. The surname alone is not sufficient. 

4. Applications for store registration which do not contain the data 
required are to be returned for correction, and the store will not be 
registered until the data called for are stated under oath. 

5. In addition to the statements made in the application for annual 
store registration, every proprietor of a pharmacy or drug store shall 
report to the secretary of the branch within whose jurisdiction said 
pharmacy or drug store is located the name of every person subsequent- 
ly employed in the compounding of prescriptions or the handling or 
dispensing of medicines and poisons, within twenty days after the 
commencement of such employment. 

6. Every licensed pharmacist, druggist or assistant pharmacist 
who shall hereafter engage as an employee in the practice of his pro- 
fession within the State of New York, shall report such engagement to 
the secretary of the branch of the Board of Pharmacy in whose juris- 
diction the place of employment is located, within twenty days after 
the commencement of such employment. 

_ 7. A person holding both pharmacist and assistant pharmacist 
license from a former board shall be entitled to only one license from 
this board; the greater one including the lesser. 

8. Homeopaths who have passed a homeopathic pharmaceutical ex- 
amination will be given a special license certificate, reading, ‘‘ Licensed 
to practice Homeopathic Pharmacy only.” Sisters or other hospital 
or dispensary attendants who have passed the regular examination 
will be given a special license certificate, reading, ‘“‘ Licensed for Hos- 
pital and Dispensary Service only.” 

9. Definition of the words, ‘‘ Temporary absence.” The phrase 
“temporary absence’ is construed to permit a licensed pharmacist in 
charge of a store to leave such store in charge of a licensed assistant 
or druggist occasionally for a period not exceeding twelve hours, but 
the licensed pharmacist shall be required to report at such store within 
oe — hours of the day. (This does not apply to the City of New 

ork. 


_ 10. The Board of Pharmacy regards the issuance of permits to un- 
licensed persons as a heen ge cs eee to meet the exigencies and 
necessities of the community in which it is operative, pending the ab- 
sence therein of a licensed pharmacy or drug store which will more 
fully accommodate the needs of the community, and which permits are 
not to be indefinitely renewed. < 

The right to compound pieeeeuce and sell poisons granted 
under a perrait is limited to the individual and to the place described 
in said permit, and cannot be construed to allow any other person to 
— any of said acts or cover sales from wagons or from any 
other place. 

12. The sale of chloral hydrate, cocaine and morphine by permit 
holders is specially prohibited. 

13. All permits under the amendment of 1901 shall run from 
January to January; they and the accompanying store license shall ex- 
pire on the end of the year and the full fee shall be imposed for each. 

14. In each case where a permit is applied for at a location within 
five miles of a registered pharmacy or drug store, the proprietors of 
the several pharmacies or drug stores within the aforesaid radius shall 
be consulted by the secretary of the branch as to the necessity of the 
issuance of such permit and the experience had by the applicant, before 
action shall be had on such. 

: 15. Not more than one permit shall be issued for any one village or 
place. 

16. No employee of the board or of its branches shall be permitted 
to receive any money or other gratification from pharmacists or drug- 
gists for any services rendered, except by and with the sanction of the 
board or of its branches. 

Examinations will be held by the various branches on the third 
Wednesday of the month, as follows: 

Eastern Branch—Every month except July and August. 

Middle Branch—February, May, September and November. 

Western Branch—January, March, April, June, September and 
November. 

Applications for examination, accompanied by fee, must be filed 
with the branch secretary at least ten days prior to examination. 





We are advised by the Librarian of Congress that the Con- 
gressional Library is in need of certain issues of the AMERICAN 
Drucaist to complete its files. The library needs volumes 
1-12, 21, 24-38 and 35, and any portion of these that may be 
sent will be acceptable. We are confident that many of our 
Teaders will be glad to assist the National Library in collect- 
ing the odd numbers, many of which are now out of print. 
Copies to be donated in this way to the National Library 
“ex be addressed ‘“‘ The Librarian of Congress, Washington, 

hb Sid 
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GREATER 


H. H. Rusby, dean of the New York College of Pharmacy, 
has returned from an enjoyable vacation. 


The general manager of Parke, Davis & Co., Wm. M. War 
ren, was in town last week. 


Joseph Gerathy, of the jobbing department of McKesson 
& Robbins, has returned from a two weeks’ vacation. 


The drug business owned by B. Reinhart, at 174 Smith 
street, Brooklyn, has been purchased by Hach & Collins. 


H. MeKirkland, of McKesson & Robbins, sailed for Europe 
on September 6. He will attend the Amsterdam bark sales. 


President George Ramsey, of the Hegeman & Co. corpora- 
tion, started last week for a vacation in Canada. He will be 
gone about three weeks. 


C. D. Harlow, a well-known druggist of Weymouth, Mass., 
visited friends in the local drug trade last week on his return 
from a trip to Washington. 


The State Board of Pharmacy will hold an examination of 
applicants for licenses on Wednesday, September 17, at the 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy. 

O. J. Griffin, assistant secretary of the New York College 
of Pharmacy, is again at his office after an absence of some 
three months on account of a broken leg. 

Charles C. Ten Broeck, a well known and much respected 
druggist of Kingston, N. Y., was a visitor to New York last 
week. He was accompanied by Mrs. Ten Broeck. 

President C. F. G. Meyer, of the Meyer Bros. Drug Com- 
pany, St. Louis, visited the firm’s New York representative, 
Fred. Meyer, a few days ago on his return from a vacation 
in New England. 

John F. Haynes, for some years salesman for Schieffelin 
& Co., has accepted the presidency of the Prunetta Pharmacal 
Company, manufacturers of Prunetta-Laxative Prune syrups, 
at 108 Fulton street, New York. 

Samuel Sykes, the well-known druggist of Paterson, has 
moved into his handsome new quarters on Market street. Mr. 
Sykes is the first business man burned out in the big fire of 
February 9 to resume business on that thoroughfare. 

The New York College of Pharmacy will open on October 6. 
Present indications are that this year’s class will be an un- 
usually large one. The college is being renovated inside and 
out and will present a much improved appearance when the 
opening takes place. 

William Muir returned last week from Greene Lake, near 
Leeds, Greene County, N. Y., where he has been sojourning 
since the State Association meeting at Elmira. He derived 
much benefit from his long vacation and is again ready for 
active work. 

A suit for damages, growing out of an error in compounding 
a prescription, was heard before Justice William Lynch in the 
Lee avenue civil court, Brooklyn, on September 8. The suit 
was brought against Charles L. Gesell, a druggist doing busi- 
ness at 709 Manhattan avenue. The plaintiff was William 
Robinson, who demanded $500 damages. Justice Lynch found 
in favor of the plaintiff and granted judgment for $200, with 
$12 allowances and $4.50 costs. 

Stockholders of the Upjohn Pill & Granule Company have 
decided to increase the capital stock from $60,000 to $700,000, 
and to make extensive additions to the company’s factory at 
Kalamazoo, Mich. The additions and improvements are made 
necessary by increased business. It is understood that stock 
will be issued to the present stockholders for the surplus now 
in the treasury, which, it is said, amounts to about $200,000. 

Henry Kauffholz, salesman for Lehn & Fink, has returned 
from his European trip. He spent a short time here recently 
and then started for his territory in Missouri, Colorado and 
the Middle West. He has many interesting stories to relate 
about his experiences abroad. E. H. Powell, the Western 
New York State representative of the same firm, spent a week 
in this city and has returned to his section with new lines 
that will no doubt take well with his numerous customers. 

Benj. Rosenzweig, who conducts the successful pharmacy 
at the corner of St. Felix and Fulton streets, Brooklyn, is an 
old Philadelphia boy, having served his apprenticeship with 
J. B. Moore, a master of the apothecary’s art, in his store at 
Thirteenth and Lombard streets, Philadelphia. Mr. Rosen- 
zweig’s mother is still living in Philadelphia, a hale and hearty 
old lady of more than 80 years. Mr. Rosenzweig was a mem- 
ber of the Brooklyn delegation to the jubilee celebration of 
the A. Ph. A. and took up his residence at the maternal home 
during his stay in Philadelphia. 
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The Breoklyn College of Pharmacy will open on September 
22. The number of matriculants this year is the largest in the 
history of the institution. Work is progressing rapidly on 
the new college building. The third story is now being built 
and the structure, it is expected, will be inclosed and the roof 
on by the end of September. The workmen were delayed con- 
siderably by rain during July, but present indications are that 
the new quarters for the college will be finished and ready 
for occupancy by November 17. The moving from the old 
to the new college will probably take place during the holiday 
vacation. ; 


The Wise Drug Company, located at 177 Broadway, have 
been purchased by Morris Dlugasch, who will conduct the 
business under the name of the Broadway Drug Company. 
Mr. Dlugasch {is well known here, especially on the East Side. 
He has two other stores in this city, one at the corner of 
Tenth street and Avenue B and the other at Avenue B and 
Sixth street. The Wise Drug Company opened the store at 
177 Broadway about a year ago. The reason given for their 
disposing of the business is that two members of the firm 
withdrew to devote their time to other business they are in- 
terested in. 


Jesse L. Hopkins, chairman of the Drug Trade Section of 
the Board of Trade and Transportation, has issued a circular 
letter to members and others stating that experience has 
demonstrated the wisdom of the compilation and adoption of 
the list of official tares issued by the section, and it has also 
shown the desirability of a revision of the list with a view to 
bringing it up to date. The letter is accompanied by a copy 
of the last edition and the trade is asked to suggest to John 
H. Stallman, chairman of the Committee of Importers of 
Drugs and Chemicals, any changes, additions or modifications 
deemed wise or necessary. 


Vicor Altshul, a druggist. of Jersey City, defended himself 
successfully in the First District Court recently, where he was 
sued by the State Board of Health for the penalty of $50 on a 
charge of selling adulterated drugs. He won on a techincality, 
although he disputed the claim that the tincture of iodine he 
sold Inspector Fitzgerald was not up to the standard fixed by 
the U. 8S. Pharmacopeia of 70 grammes of iodine in 1,000 
cubie centimeters of the tincture. Judge Crouse decided the 
case on the technical point that the law requires the inspector 
to take the suspected drug and divide it, retaining one-half 
and giving the druggist one-half for analysis. The inspector 
did net comply with the law and permitted the druggist to 
divide a four-ounce bottle. 


Officers of the American Witch Hazel Corporation, who 
were recently incorporated under the laws of New Jersey. 
have been elected as follows: P. G. Magnus, president and 
general manager: Charles ©. Dickinson, Angus McKenzie, 
Luther G. Gadd, Edward D. W. Langley and William A. Cas- 
ler, vice-presidents; Charles C. Hughes, secretary, and Luther 
G. Gadd, treasurer. The concerns who are merged into the 
corporation are the International Witch Hazel Distilling & 
Bottling Company, the Mystic Distilling Company, W. H. 
Strickland, the Hughes Distilling Company, the Pratt Chemical 
Company, the Fledhill Company, Sheehan & Co., the Colonial 
Chemical Company and George D. Hornbeck. President Mag- 
nus said to a representative of the AMERICAN DruaatsT that 
all details have now been practically completed and every- 
thing is working satisfactorily. The prospects for the new 
concern, he said, are very bright and encouraging. The com- 
pany will begin active operations about the first of next month. 
The main offices will be at 170 Broadway. 


It is always a source of much satisfaction and pride to a 
manufacturer or proprietor to learn that his goods have 
reached some remote part of the globe away from the usual 
channels of trade and to get tangible proof of that fact. Her- 
bert B. Harding, manager of the Humphrey Homeopathic 
Medicine Company, had a pleasant surprise of this kind the 
other day. He received a letter from a Mr. Levy. of the firm 
of Marius & Levy, dated at Manaos, Brazil, and inclosing a 
small pouch made of pure rubber. The interesting point about 
the pouch is that on the inside it bears the impression in the 
rubber of the back of one of the Humphrey bottles with the 
words “ Humphrey’s Marvel of Healing.” Mr. Marius, of the 
firm mentioned, had been on the upper Jurna, a thousand miles 
or more up the Amazon, and in the most remote region of the 
interior. There he came across this pouch in the hands of an 
Indian. It had been made by him. one of the Humphrey 
bottles having served as a mold and the pure milk of the rub- 
ber tree run over it and smoked on. The outside of the pouch 
is skillfully ornamented with fancy designs in the rubber. 
Mr. Harding greatly values this curiosity. Its intrinsic worth 
is not so very much, but it certainly goes to show that Hum- 
phrey’s medicines are known the world over. 


WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Trade Conditions Unsatisfactory—A Queer Claim Against the 
Buffalo General Hospital—Election in the Erie County Asso- 
ciation—President Stoddart Names Felix Hirseman as Delegate 
to the N. A. R. D. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 


Buffalo, Sept. 11.—Business in the Buffalo drug stores is 
still light and the summer will be set down as unsatisfactory 
mostly on account of the continued cool weather, which ruined 
the soda water trade and did not improve anything else that 
a druggist had to sell. Of late there is report of improvement 
in the prescription trade, though there is no increase of sick- 
ness reported. 


FLAGRANT NEGLECT BY HOSPITAL AUTHORITIES. 


A queer claim for damages has been made against the Buf 
falo General Hospital by Louis A. Boos, formerly of Buffaio 
but now living in Lockport. While he was at work in a city 
bakery last year on a salary of $1,200 a year his two smal! 
children were taken to the hospital to be treated for diph- 
theria. They were discharged as cured, but it was noted, ac- 
cording to the charge, that they had a rash on their faces on 
reaching home. This was soon diagnosed as smallpox, and 
the complaint alleges that there was a case of smallpox at the 
hospital to which the children were exposed. As a result of 
the discovery of the disease the house was quarantined and 
Boos lost his position on account of it. He sues for $10,000. 
It is claimed that the children had passed into the second 
stage of the disease when they left the hospital, which makes 
the neglect doubly flagrant. 

Another unusual suit is that of a Buffalonian who wants 
heavy damages on account of the death of a child, that he 
claims died from compulsory vaccination. The defense will 
be that the child died of another ailment, which the city health 
department holds can be maintained very easily. 

At the annual meeting of the Erie County Pharmaceutical 
Association A. J. Keller was elected president; E. J. Smith, 
first vice-president; Oscar Rydstrom, second vice-president: 
S. A. Grove, secretary; J. L. Perkins, treasurer; R. K. Smither, 
John R. Gray and J. A. Lockie, delegates to the N. Ac. DD. 
at Cleveland, September 24. 

Buffalo promises a liberal attendance at the Cleveland meet- 
ing, though it is not said that there is any special reason for 
going. President Stoddart, of the State Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, has appointed ex-President Felix Hirseman, of New 
York, delegate-at-large, who with himself will represent the 
State Association in the convention. 


A VETERAN STATE PHARMACIST. 


William Blaikie, the well-known druggist, of Utica, and 
Mrs. Blaikie celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of their wed- 
ding at their home in that city on August 12. The event was 
observed in a quiet and informal way, but the observance 
was nevertheless hearty and most enjoyable. Mr. Blaikie 
remained at his place of business until noon, and then went 
to his comfortable home in New Hartford to enjoy a good 
dinner and to renew with his good wife the recollection of the 
most important event in their lives, which happened 50 years 
ago. Mr. Blaikie was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, August 16, 
1822, and is one of the oldest, best known and most highly 
esteemed of the business men of Utica. 

He is a charter and life member of the New York State 
Pharmaceutical Association. 

On August 16 Mr. Blaikie celebrated another anniversary, 
his eightieth birthday. Both Mr. and Mrs. Blaikie are enjoy- 
ing excellent health. 


BUFFALO ITEMS. 


Otto Moehlau, a licensed pharmacist, has bought the drug 
store of T. V. Bauerston on Genesee street, Buffalo. 


A. M. French, druggist, of Cherry C.eek, Chautauqua 
County, was lately hurt very seriously by a fall from a trolley 
ear in Jamestown. 

T. H. Wallis, of Niagara Falls, is off on a vacation and has 
engaged R. H. Appleton, general relief clerk of Buffalo, to 
take charge of his pharmacy while he is away. 


R. N. Gunn, of Seneca street, Buffalo, has moved his drug 
store to South Park avenue, to be in the fast growing city 
that is springing up about the new steel plant. S. M. Spryszin- 
ski has moved his drug store from Peckham street to Stanis- 
laus street. 


Announcement has been made of the dissolution of the 
partnership heretofore existing between William H. Signor 
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and Sedgwick E. Austin, as druggists, at 33 East Genesee street, 
Auburn, N. Y., under the firm name of W. H. Signor & Co. 
The business will be continued by W. H. Signor. 


The Western Branch of the State Board of Pharmacy is 
still finding an occasional delinquent that has to be dealt 
with. F. S. McCarthy, of Jamestown, who persisted in not 
registering his store, has been fined $25. There are a few simi- 
lar cases on the list yet, though for so large a district the 
need of exercising the law has been very small. 


The annual outing of the Buffalo druggists was so crowded 
with events that only part of them could be carried out, so it 
has been arranged to hold the bowling contests on October 8, 
when the gathering will be a continuation of the picnic and 
it is expected that all will attend. There will be six alleys 
for the bowlers and prizes will be numerous. John P. Diehl, 
jr., will be in charge of the alleys. It will then be in order to 
make preparations for the winter bowling afternoons. 


The Buffalo druggists may be set down as getting on in 
the world if recreation is an index of prosperity. The King- 
ston-Keller party is back from the Canadian shooting and fish- 
ing trip, and Dr. Gregory and another party, mostly of doctors, 
have gone off in the same direction. George Reimann, of the 
State Board, goes soon to Saratoga to attend the conclave of 
Knights Templars. Thomas Stoddart is back from his sum- 
mer on the Massachusetts coast. He lately gave an outing 
to a large number of poor children of the city, including a sail 
on the lake. 





‘To Test Maryland Pharmacy Law. 


Baltimore, Sept. 9.—Sheriff Warfield has been asked, 
through the courts, to serve upon Pharmacy Commissioners 
Millard and Foster the papers in the suit brought by Dr. 
Charlies B. Henkel, president of the Maryland Board of Phar- 
macy, to have the recent pharmacy act interpreted by the 
courts. 

Dr. Henkel has made as defendants in the suit David R. 
Millard and J. Webb Foster, of Baltimore; William C. Powell, 
of Snow Hill, and William E. Turner, of Cumberland, all mem- 
bers of the Maryland Board of Pharmacy, as well as Charles 
G. Feldmeyer and John H. Musterman, part owners of drug 
stores in Annapolis. 

Dr. Henkel says that if the recent action of the board in 
licensing Messrs. Feldmeyer and Musterman is sustained the 
pharmacy law will be a dead letter. 

The section of the law which Dr. Henkel wants interpreted 
reads as follows: ; : 

Section 8. That any person who at the passage of this act Is 
actually engaged as owner or manager of a pharmacy, and is or has 
been so engaged as clerk for five years or more, and has reached the age 
of twenty-one years, in compounding drugs and dispensing physicians’ 
——- in one of the counties of the State, and who shall on or 
efore the first day of July next following the passage of this act for- 
ward to the Maryland Board of Pharmacy an affidavit to that effect, 
together with a fee of $1, shall be entitled to registration as a pharma- 
cist and to a certificate of such registration. 

Should the candidate not be able to fulfill these conditions, 
he may be able to get a certificate after four years of practice 
and passing an examination to the satisfaction of the board. 

It was decided at a special session of the board, held on 
August 15, to grant licenses to Messrs. Feldmeyer and Muster- 
man, notwithstanding Dr. Henkel’s vigorous protest, and he 
says he is informed and charges that such licenses were grant- 
ed. He asks that they be annulled. 


John G. Beck, the well-known druggist of Caroiine and 
Federal streets, was the recipient recently of a handsome chest 
of silver, containing 144 pieces, from the members of the Cal- 
vert Drug Company, of this city, of whom Mr. Beck is mana- 
ger and treasurer. The company were formed in January, 
1901, and are composed of about 75 druggists of the city. They 
are located at 30 and 32 Light street. Mr. Beck financed the 
company and has devoted much of his time to their interests. 
That his services are appreciated was demonstrated by the 
handsome token he received. 





Extending the Contests. 


Mule races, shoe scrambles, hen-catching contests and vari- 
ous other similar exercises have for years called forth the 
athletic skill of Missouri Pharmaceutical Association mem- 


bers at the annual meetings. This year the Committee on 
Entertainment added to the usual programme some purely 
pharmaceutical contests.—Proceedings of the Missouri Phar- 
maceutical Association for 1901. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Newest Development in the Cut Rate War—The Hoagland 
Drug Company Recognized as Distributors Under the Tripartite 
Agreem:nt—A Circular to the Trade from New England Job- 
bers—Pushing Organization Work—A Contest for the Board 
Vacancy. 


(From our Regular Correspon. ent.) 


Boston, Sept. 10.—The latest happening is the placing of 
the Ralph P. Hoagland Drug Company upon the distribution 
list. This ends for the time being the drug war which involved 
the giving of discounts for cash of as high as 7 per cent., and 
in which a majority of Hub wholesalers were participants. 
The following circular bearing on this subject has just been 
received by New England retailers: 

“The tripartite agreement, which has the rebate contract 
for its basis, provides that the manufacturer shall sell only to 
the recognized jobber of whom, in turn, the retail dealer shall 
make his purchases. 

“Realizing the efforts which are being made by the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists to organize the retail 
trade with a view to getting better prices for proprietary 
medicines both at wholesale and retail, 

“We, the undersigned, being regular distributors for the 
principal manufacturers of proprietary medicines, beg to in- 
form you that on and after this date, in accordance with the 
terms of the individual contracts as signed by each of us, 
we shall sell such articles strictly on the terms of such con- 
tracts, and no discounts will be allowed excepting on the inter- 
mediate quantities specified by the manufacturers. No greater 
discount than one per cent. for cash payments will be allowed. 

“We will also cordially support and carry out the details 
of the N. A. R. D. plan.” 

The circular bears the following signatures: Carter, Carter 
& Meigs, Eastern Drug Company, Gilman Brothers, Ralph P. 
Hoagland Drug Company, B. O. & G. C. Wilson, Boston, Mass.; 
Cook, Everett & Pennell, J. E. Goold & Co., John W. Perkins 
Company, Portland, Me.; Blanding & Blanding, George L. 
Claflin & Co., Providence, R. I.; T. Sisson & Co., C. H. Talcott 
& Co., Hartford, Conn.; Charles S. Leete & Co., the Chas. W. 
Whittlesey Company, New Haven, Conn.; Apothecaries’ Hall 
Company, Waterbury, Conn.; the Lee & Osgood Company, 
Norwich, Conn.; Nichols & Harris, New London, Conn.; Bur- 
lington Drug Company, Burlington, Vt. 


ACTIVITY OF ORGANIZER HOFFMAN, 


Organizer Hoffman, of the N. A. R. D., is still vigorously 
pushing his work in this State. He recently addressed the 
druggists of Worcester and is to endeavor to organize the drug- 
gists of that city, including Hall & Lyon. From Worcester 
he will go to Lowell to help the trade of that city. Mr. Hoffman 
has just organized the druggists of North Worcester County, 
which included the trade in Fitchburg and Leominster. He 
recently organized five associations in the western part of the 
State, and these included every druggist in the towns visited. 
Mr. Hoffman states that he has done organizing work in 
seventeen States and has never been treated more cordially 
than by the Bay State craft. This good fellowship feeling is 
of great assistance to his labors. The organizer sent to Maine 
some time ago has been withdrawn for lack of local interest. 
The conditions in that State are different from those existing 
here. 


BOARD VACANCY STRONGLY CONTESTED. 


The contest for the coming Board of Pharmacy vacancy 
continues energetically. J. Audley Thompson has just issued a 
circular in his interest. He claims the position as the drug 
clerks’ candidate, and states that he is the only one who has 
sought the place after passing an examination before the 
board. 

Yesterday the committee from the M. S. P. A. presented 
the names of the association candidates to Governor Crane. 
Nearly all of the members of the committee were present and 
Vice-President Flynn acted as chairman. Mr. Flynn was the 
only speaker. He stated that the members of the assc ciation 
considered Messrs. Hubbard and Sawyer equally reliable men. 
It is understood that the Governor will make an immediate 
selection. 


AN AMBERGRIS FIND. 


From New Bedford comes the story of a recent ambergris 
find. It was picked up by a packet running from that port 
to Brava. The lump weighed 145 pounds and its value is 
placed at $37,000. 
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DRUGGIST FIGHTS A BUILDING TRUST. 


Benjamin O. Wilson, 14 Milk street. wholesale druggist, is 
having an interesting legal controversy with the Old South 
Building Trust. The trust desires Mr. Wilson’s premises upon 
which to erect a portion of a modern business block and has 
endeavored to have him vacate. This Mr. Wilson refuses to 
do, claiming the right to occupy under an unexpired lease. 
The trust proceeded to tear down adjacent buildings and Mr. 
Wilson applied to the courts to have them restrained from in- 
terfering with his business. Then a temporary injunction 
was granted. This has since been modified slightly, but the 
defendants are still enjoined from tearing down any part of 
the building over the plaintiff’s store so as to interfere with, 
interrupt or impair the plaintiff’s rights in or enjoyment of 
the chimneys or his premises, or render the leased premises 
dangerous for use and occupation. 


TREASURES IN A DRUG STORE CELLAR 


Preparations for removing the stock and fixtures of the 
Metcalf Company’s store, numbered 39 Tremont street, to tem- 
porary quarters at 36 Court street, Scollay Square, brought to 
light many almost forgotten treasures, if such they can be 
called, in the cellar of the old building, where goods began to 
be stored and to accumulate more than 60 years ago. A day 
or two since one of the employees unearthed three cases of 
Tokay wine labeled “ 1873.”" This was part of a consignment 
to the order of the late Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, for whom 
Dr. Metcalf was accustomed to import a dozen cases of Tokay 
at a time. The selling price was $35 a case. Mr. Davidson, 
the head of the house, who found the wine in absolutely per- 
fect condition, instructed his private secretary to notify sev- 
eral old doctor patrons of the find. An order by telegraph to 
hold the cases for him came at once from a Salem M. D. The 
other physicians who were desirous of making a bid for it 
feel somewhat disappointed. 

In 1850 Dr. Metcalf put in the cellar of his store a barrel 
of Medford rum. What little remains of the contents of that 
barrel is not for sale at any price, it is understood; but once 
in a while a favored individual gets a gill or two of it as a 
gift. 


The plant of the American Soda Fountain Company is a 
hive of industry. A new feature is the printing plant, which 
Mr. Marble is fast whipping into shape. The sales department 
is not being neglected either. W. F. Plummer, Broadway, 
Somerville, has just added a new carbonator to his store, and 
the new store of F. K. Snyder, Pittsfield, has been fitted with 
new apparatus. A. O. Austin, Providence, R. I., is a recent 
purchaser of a fountain, and L. B. Sanford, Fall River, has a 
new hot apparatus. Epstein Bros., Tremont Row, are mod- 
ernizing their outfit, the two old fountains having given way 
to a large up-to-date apparatus. 


BAY STATE JOTTINGS. 


Frank P. Lombard, of Cambridge, is spending his vacation 
at Nova Scotia. 


Simard & Park have opened their Clinton store. They have 
some new furnishings. 


Common Councilman Arthur L. Gavin, of Roxbury, has 
announced his candidacy for the Legislature. 

The store of R. Bert McLean, Somerville, was raided re- 
cently and small amounts of whisky, brandy and wine were 
secured. 


At the September meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
M. C. P., W. G. Brooks, of the senior class, was appointed 
assistant in chemistry. 


Frederick F. Snyder, of Grafton, recently sold his store to 
H. J. Pushard, of Worcester. Mr. Snyder intends to open a 
new store in Pittsfield. 


William Hardie, of Fall River, has purchased his partner’s 
interest in the store, 637 Main street. Mr. Hardie was for- 
merly with Caswell & Massey, New York. 


Chester A. Tibbetts, Washington avenue and Heard streets, 
Chelsea, was cleaning a show window a few evenings ago 
when a gauze hanging caught fire. The blaze was extinguished 
without alarm, but the damage will amount to $425. 





Montana Association. 


At the annual meeting of the Montana State Pharmaceu- 
tical Association the following officers were elected: President, 
J. M. Doull, Butte; first-vice-president, Frank W. Harrison, 
Anaconda; second vice-president, Lee Warren, Bozeman; sec- 
retary, C. B. Hoskins, Butte; treasurer, Fred A. Woehner, 
Great Falls. 
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Ohio Will Be in Evidence at N, A. R. D. Convention—Telephone 
Troubles May Be Adjusted—Slot Device May Be Installed— 
Strong Local Feeling Against the Present System. 





(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

Cincinnati, Sept. 9.—Ohio druggists expect to take a very 
prominent part in the business of the N. A. R. D. meeting at 
Cleveland September 23 to 25. Arrangements have just been 
completed for the trip of the delegates who will represent the 
Ohio Valley Association. Frank H. Freericks will be chair- 
man of the delegation and the fellowing delegates and alter- 
nates will go from Cincinnati: J. F. Kutchbauch, Henry B. 
Waltermann, Otto Groenand and F. H. Freericks; alternates. 
Alfred De Lang, A. O. Zwick, A. B. Bubbe and B. J. Pardick. 
In addition to these gentlemen there will be six other dele- 
gates from Hamiiton County, outside of Cincinnati, and an 
equal number of alternates. The Cincinnati party expect to 
leave Sunday, September 20, and will first go to Toledo, mak- 
ing the trip from there via the lake on a steamer to Cleveland, 
thus combining pleasure with business. President Zwick was 
anxious to secure the best men possible to represent the Ohio: 
Valley in the convention and for this reason was somewhat 
delayed in making his final selections. From _ present 
plans it is altogether likely that a number of other local drug- 
gists will accompany the delegation to Cleveland, though a 
number of others who first contemplated going will be unable 
to do so because of the fact that the great Cincinnati Fall 
Festival is in progress on the date set for the convention. The 
Ohio delegates have been instructed to make a persistent cam- 
paign for the adoption of a serial numbering or marking con- 
tract plan, and they will also take up several other matters 
of considerable importance. 


TELEPHONE TROUBLES TO BE ADJUSTED. 


The Board of Directors of the City and Suburban Telegraph 
Association, the local telephone monopoly, on September J 
took up the matter of the resolutions adopted by the Ohio Val- 
ley Retail Druggists’ Association, protesting against the rule 
requiring payment for the use of the telephones for calls 
only without assuring to the party calling the privilege of 
speaking to the particular person desired. The protest of the 
druggists was taken under advisement and the telephone man- 
agement promised to furnish a reply to the committee within 
a few days. It is generally believed that some concession may 
be made by the company, largely for the reason of the current 
newspaper stories of the probability of a rival telephone com- 
pany entering the local field within a short time, though noth- 
ing definite has developed along this line. Under the present 
system telephone rentals in drug stores have been reduced from 
$150 and $180 per annum to the reasonable sum of $25, with 
a concession to the druggist of ten per cent. on the receipts 
of the pay station. The druggist is restricted, however, in the 
use of the telephone and is only privileged to use it in trans- 
acting the regular business of the store, such as communicat- 
ing with the wholesale houses, physicians and other customers. 
Physicians may also use drug store telephones in communicat- 
ing with their offices 4nd emergency calls are gratis. It is now 
proposed by the telephone company to do away with the pres- 
ent agreement and substitute a nickel-in-the-slot arrangement, 
five cents for every message, for the druggist, doctor or gen- 
eral public, with a bonus of ten per cent. of the pay station 
receipts where the amount is $5 or more per day. Similar 
agreements have been made in Chicago, Pittsburg and one 
or two other cities, but there is a strong local feeling against 
any change in the present system and the druggists expect to 
win by united action. 


MINOR ITEMS AND PERSONALS, 


Cc. D. Bristle, Spring Grove avenue, has returned from At- 
lantie City. 

Charles Freericks, of Madison and Grandin roads, has been 
at Mud Lava. 

A threatening fire, starting from a defective flue, caused 
heavy loss to the plant of the Atlas Chemical Works on Gest 
street last week. 


The venerable mother of Druggist John Bartholomew, of 
New York, died at the advanced age of 76. The funeral serv- 
ices took place at California, O., where she had lived for fifty- 
four years. 

The drug store of the late Otto Heinemann, at Laurel and 
Linn streets, one of the oldest drug store sites in the city, 
has been authorized by the Probate Court to be sold to the 
wife of Dr. John B. Flack. of Eighth and Baymiller streets. 
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AMERICAN DRUGGIST AND 
ILLINOIS. 


Crusade Against Impure Soda Water—Illinois Pure Food Commis- 
sion Starts Out to Effect a “Great Reform ”—Death of a 
Weil-Known Chicago Couple—A Trainful of De'egates for 
Philadelphia—Attacking the N. A. R. D. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 


Chicago, Sept. 10.—The Illinois Pure Food Commission, 
which starts out periodically with a blast of trumpets to effect 
some “great reform,” has declared war on druggists who are 
alleged to be selling soda water which is impure or is served 
from dirty fountains. Needless to say there are not many 
druggists who have anything to fear on this score, but it is 
said a number of arrests will be made in the ghetto district. 
From the manner in which the officials talk the inference is 
easily made that druggists all over the city are at fault. E. 
N. Eaton, chemist for the commission, says that salicylic and 
benzoic acids and formaldehyde are used as preservatives. 
Aniline dyes, he asserts, are frequently made use of. Assist- 
ane Commissioner R. M. Patterson and two inspectors made 
a round of drug stores and secured many samples which will 
be analyzed. In one store it is said that amyl acetate was 
found in “extract of banana.” The commission started a 
crusade similar to this a year or so ago, but did nothing more 
than to fill space in the newspapers. It was charged at an- 
other time that impure ice was sold and a number of well- 
known citizens who were officers of the companies were ar- 
rested, but at the trial the commissioners said some mistake 
had been made in their analyses and the matter was dropped. 


SAD DOUBLE DEATH AT SEA. 


It has just become known that Otto M. Thumbler, sales- 
man for Bauer & Black, and his wife both died at sea July 
25 last. The deaths were sudden and unexplained. The ship 
which carried them was bound from Bahia, Brazil, to Portu- 
gal, and the bodies were buried at sea. Information in regard 
to the affair reached the firm through a letter mailed in Por- 
tugal by the captain of the vessel. Mr. Thumbler had just 
completed a trip through South American countries, having 
visited Argentina and several other republics. He had been 
connected with the firm of Bauer & Black for twenty-five 
years, most of the time as Pacific Coast representative. Mrs. 
Thumbler at one time represented the Randolph Box & Label 
Company, of this city. : : 


A TRAINFUL OF DELEGATES TO THE A. PH. A. 


A representative body of Chicago and Western druggists 
left here last Saturday for the semi-centennial meeting of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association at Philadelphia. In the 
party were Thomas Whitfield and wife; Andrew Scherer and 
wife; Albert E. Ebert and wife; Miss Dora C. Fisher and sis- 
ter; Gustaf Lindwall and wife, Moline, Ill.; B. C. Staudt and 
wife, of Aurora, Ill.; J. L. Etzell and wife, Clear Lake, Iowa; 
Leo Eliel and sister, South Bend, Ind.; F. W. Meisner and 
wife, La Porte, Ind.; Prof. Edward Kremers, Madison, Wis.; 
Professors Hallberg, Gordin and Oldberg, Chicago; Miss Jean 
Gordon, Mrs. Gray, Professor Puckner, Professor Hereth, Wil- 
liam Jauncey, Henry Biroth and W. K. Forsyth, of Chicago; 
Charles Eberle, Watertown, Wis.; Eugene G. Eberle, Dallas, 
Texas; Prof. W. M. Searby, San Francisco; Messrs. Oxlee and 
Matsen and C. T. Heller, of Minneapolis; Charles H. Bennett, 
Pipestone, Minn.; Fletcher Howard and wife, Des Moines, 
Iowa; E. H. Sargent and wife, T. V. Wooten, Edwin O. Gale 
and Walter Gale, of Chicago. 

The plan was to have this delegation met at Pittsburg by 
those from St. Louis, Columbus, Cincinnati and Cleveland and 
to make the remainder of the trip on a “ special” train. 


ATTACKING THE TRIPARTITE AGREEMENT. 


Isaac Platt, a retail druggist at 809 South Ashland avenue, 
has joined in the attack on the N. A. R. D. and Chicago whole- 
salers who are alleged in his bill to form a trust. Mr. Platt 
charges conspiracy and wants $50,000 damages of the follow- 
ing: National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, National As- 
sociation of Retail Druggists, Lord, Owen & Co., Morrisson. 
Plummer & Co., Robert Stevenson & Co., Peter Van Schaack 
& Son, Humiston, Keeling & Co. and Thomas V. Wooten. He 
alleges that the defendants are bound together in a plan to 
restrain trade illegally and blackiist every druggist who cuts 
prices. Mr. Platt alleges that he was blacklisted for selling to 
a cut rate druggist, which he denies, and that since July 2. 
1902, wholesalers have refused to sell him goods. 
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NEWS OF THE TRADE, 


J. H. Martin, the manager of the London branch of Armour 
& Co. (pharmaceutical department), is in Chicago visiting the 
home plant. 


B. T. Van Alen has secured the Western agency for C. F. 
Boehringer & Soehne, and will cover the territory west of 
Chicago formerly covered by the late W. T. Case. Mr. Van 
Alen will continue as Western representative for the Longburg 
Company. 


W. M. Schroeder has succeeded T. A. Cobb as Chicago man- 
ager for Hance Bros. & White. Mr. Schroeder has been with 
the firm for some years and is well liked by the trade in this 
vicinity. It is Mr. Cobb’s intention to devote his entire time 
to his warehouses in this city. 


Peter Merz & Son have opened a new store at 813 Lincoln 
avenue. Old time druggists will recall Mr. Merz as one of 
the firm of P. & F. Merz, who conducted several drug stores 
in different parts of the city for many years, retiring from 
business about two years ago. 


E. C. Tracy, manager of the sundry department of the 
American Soda Fountain Company, with headquarters in Bos- 
ton, has been in Chicago during the past week. He had a 
conference with the local manager, R. W. Walker, and says 
he had a most satisfactory trip to St. Louis and Denver. 


W. A. Markee, who represents Lyon & Co. from Portland 
to the Mississippi River, has just been in at headquarters for 
his holiday line of samples. He says he will carry the finest 
line of box goods out of the city ever shown by any con- 
fectioner. Mr. Markee is a popular favorite with the propri- 
etors, clerks and cashiers in the drug stores all over the East. 
He has natural talent as a salesman and makes friends wher- 
ever he goes, which means big orders for the popular con- 
fectionery house that he represents. 


Clarke Helme Loomis is now general superintendent of the 
advertising department of the Liquid Carbonic Acid Mfg. 
Company, who have offices and warehouses in nearly every 
large city in the United States and whose products are han- 
dled by nearly every pharmacist from the Indus to the Pole. 
Mr. Loomis has grown up in the advertising field and his posi- 
tion is already established. At one time he was at the head 
of a very important advertising agency in this city and wrote 
the copy for several large soda fountain houses. 


WESTERN NEWS NOTES. 
The Grissom Drug Company, at Cripple Creek, Col., have 
been succeeded by Swackenberg Brothers. 


: G. G. Kaus & Co., of Latimer, Iowa, have sold out to J. 
R. Rellahan & Co. 


‘“D. W. Hilsabeck, Holdrege, Neb., has been succeeded by 
C. A. Hilsabeck & Co. 


W. R. Planck has taken over the business of Mitchell & 
Planck at Fond du Lac, Wis. 


J. J. Ward has succeeded to the business of J. R. Ward 
& Son at Wellman, Iowa. 


J. E. Rogers has purchased the store of W. C. Griffis at 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 


H. N. Schultz is now in control of the store of Schultz & 
Pfanden at Ackley, Iowa. . 


The business of E. P. Newman, at Dows, Iowa, has been 
transferred to Newman & Henneberry. 


Henry Hall, at Three Rivers, Mich., has sold out to Munger 
& Chittenden. 


Chris. Marschell has succeeded J. J. Marschell at Hampton, 
Iowa. 


Paul Carnahan is now doing business in the store formerly 
owned by J. F. Roades at Earlville, Ind. 


The Star Drug Company have bought out Burroughs & 
Graves at Plainville, Mich. 


The business of E. A. Daniels & Co., Anderson, Ind., has 
been secured by W. B. Kessens. 

M. Beal & Co. have succeeded A. J. Dunnigan at Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


J. E. Somes, Terre Haute, Ind., has sold out to Perkins & 
Randall. 
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Ghe Drug and Chemical Market 


The prices quoted in this report are those current in the wholesale market, and higher prices are paid for retail lots. 
The quality of goods frequently necessitates a wide range of prices. 





Condition of Trade. 
New York, September 13, 1902. 
HE month of September opens with excellent pros- 
pects of a good fall trade, though the business of 
the period has been interfered with to some ex- 
tent by the diversion of interest in the semi-cen- 
tennial celebration of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation at Philadelphia during the past week. Many 
of the leading manufacturers, jobbers and retail dealers 
of the country have taken a respite from the pressure 
of business and enjoyed the renewing of acquaintances 
and the exchanging of ideas among other representatives 
of the trade at the convention, and this withdrawal from 
the active prosecution of business hgs been felt in this 
market, the bulk of the orders forwarded and local in- 
terest extended being against current consumptive wants 
only. As foreshadowed in our last, quinine has taken 
a downward turn, and manufacturers of both foreign and 
domestic now quote a uniformly lower range of prices. 
A steadier tone has been imparted to the market for this 
staple commodity, and buyers are operating with more 
confidence, while holders appear less disposed to urge the 
distribution at the lower prices now prevailing. Oil of 
peppermint shares the attention with quinine and specu- 
lative interest has developed to some extent with both. 
Opium is moving only in a jobbing way, and may be said 
to be easier, with prices somewhat irregular and favoring 
buyers. The weakness does not, however, extend to 
other lines, and prices are firm as a rule, and where 
changes in value have occurred the majority are in favor 
of sellers, as noted in the table of advances and declines 
below : 


HIGHER. 
Peppermint oil, 
Cassia oil, 

Manna, small flake, 
Alcohol, 

Saffron, American, 
Lycopodium, 
Serpentaria root, 
Balm of Gilead buds, 
Golden seal root, 
Colchicum seed, 
Prickly ash bark, 
Vanilla beans, 
Juniper berries, 
Gentian root, 
Isinglass, American, 
Buchu leaves, short, 
Coumarin, 

Tansy oil, 

Liquorice mass, 
Cotton root bark. 
Senega root, 


LOWER. 
Quinine, 
Balsam Peru, 
Pennyroyal oil, 
Ipecac root, 
Ergot, 
Coca leaves, 
Cajeput oil, 
Cacao butter, 
Arsenic, white, 
Bergamot oil, 
Cinchonidine sulphate, 
Camphor, 
Nitrate of soda, 
Cocaine muriate. 


DRUGS. 


Alcohol, grain, continues to show a hardening tendency 





and prices have been marked up since our last to the range 
of $2.46 to $2.51, according to quantity, the advance being 
attributed to the higher cost of raw material. 

Arnica flowers are offered a shade more freely, without, 
however, stimulating demand, and quotations are nominally 
unchanged at 9c to 94c. 

Balm of Gilead buds are scarce and wanted, and. quota- 


tions have been advanced to 355c, with only limited supplies 
available at this figure. 

Balsam copaiba, Central American, is meeting with good 
steady inquiry and holders are firm in their views at the 
quoted range of 36c to 39c; Para is also in moderately active 
demand and prices are firmly maintained at 45c to 50c. 

Balsam fir, Canada, remains quiet at nominally unchanged 
prices. ; 

Balsam Peru is weak and unsettled owing to competition 
and quotations have declined sharply to $1.05 to $1.10. 


Balsam Tolu is dull and without new feature of interest, 
though importers refuse to shade 26c¢ to 29c. 


Barks.—Cotton is in light supply and offered sparingly at 
an advance from previous quotations. Cascara sagrada is 
more freely inquired for, and while 4%c to 7c is generally 
named, some holders have advanced their inside quotations. 
Prickly ash continues in light supply and wanted, and most 
holders now ask 20c. 


Buchu leaves, short, have met with increased inquiry, but 
holders offer cautiously in view of the limited available sup- 
ply and an early advance is looked for; jobbing sales at 30c. 


Cacao butter declined at the recent auction sales at London 
and Amsterdam, and the local market is easier in conse- 
quence, with cake and bulk offered at 35c to 38e and 30c to 31le 
respectively. 

Cannabis indica is maintained with some show of firm- 
ness, notwithstanding a continued light inquiry, and sales 
during the interval were at 67%4c to 70c for tops and 65c for 
siftings. 


Chloral hydrate is the subject of some competition among 
holders, and while we quote the range at 90c to 95c, and 85c 
to 90c for crystals and crusts respectively, these figures are 
being shaded in some quarters. 


Cinchonidine sulphate is offered more freely and holders 
are now willing to accept a shade less than previous quota- 
tions, or, say, 20c, but the demand has not been stimulated 
to any extent by the reduction. 


Cocaine muriate is a trifle irregular and prices are being 
shaded in some instances in consequence of competition 
among manufacturers, and while $3.50 is generally named as 
an inside figure for bulk, we hear of sales in some instances 
under this figure. 


Coca leaves continue very dull and more of a disposition is 
shown to urge distribution on the part of holders, with 50c 
to 32¢ named for Huanuco, and 18¢ to 19¢ for Truxillo. 


Codeine is held wijh more firmness in view of an advanc- 
ing market abroad, and manufacturers’ quotations, say, $3.60 
to $3.65 for pure in bulk, are firmly maintained. 


Codliver oil is seasonnbly dull, but the tone of the market 
is steady and holders still quote $38.00 to $43.00, as to brand. 


Coumarin is held with more firmness owing to scarcity and 
higher prices of raw material, and while $3.80 to $3.90 is 
named in some instances, $4.00 to $4.50 is now the established 
quotation. A 


Cubeb berries are held with more strength in view of im- 
proved inquiry from manufacturing consumers, but sales are 
still making at the previous range of 9c to 10ce for whole and 
12c to 14c for powdered. 

Cuttlefish bone is held with some strength in face of a 
continued steady inquiry, and prime Trieste does not offer 
below 20c to 21¢c, as to quantity, with several large sales re- 
ported at the inside figure. 

Ergot is dull and lower, German being now quoted at 354¢ 
to 36e and Spanish at 36c to 38c, as to quantity and quality. 
The easier feeling is due to less active inquiry and advices 
of lower markets abroad. 

Grains of paradise are easier under a slow demand, but 
quotations are nominally unchanged, though barely steady 
at 15¢ to 16e. 

Isinglass quotations have been advanced by the leading 
American producers to the limit of 85c, and the tone of the 
market is stronger. 





AMERICAN 


Juniper berries are in recdtuced supply and prices are main- 
tained firmly in the face of a steady consuming demand, 414c 
being how named as an inside figure. 


Liquorice mass has advanced in the interval, holders now 
asking 8c for large bulk and 10¢ for 10-lb. boxes. 


Lycopodium is sympathetically firmer and higher with the 
foreign market and recent jobbing sales were at an advance 
to 52%e to 54¢ for ordinary and 53'4c to 55¢ for Pollitz. 


Mauna, small flake, is scarce and wanted, and most holders 
now demand 65c. New crop is not expected before October. 


Menthol continues in good jobbing demand and values are 
well sustained at the range of $4.75 to $5.00, with nothing 
obtainable in some quarters below $4.85. 


Opium is unsettled and the tendency is still downward, 
though no actual price changes have occurred since our last. 
Though not quoting below $2.70 for single cases and $2.72% 
to $2.75 for broken lots, holders are inclined to rather freer 
offerings, and bids below this might receive favorable: con 
sideration. Powdered is held and selling in a jobbing way at 
$3.40 to $3.50, as to test and quantity. 


Quinine declined sharply as soon as the results of the auc- 
tion sale of bark at Amsterdam on August 29 were made 
known, and both domestic and foreign makers have reduced 
their limit to the basis of 20c for bulk in 100-oz. tins. Some 
demoralization in the market ensued, but the tone at the 
close was steady, secona hands, who were quoting below 
manufacturers’ prices on German, having withdrawn quo- 
tations, While others have advanced their prices. An active 
consuming demand has set in owing to the conviction which 
is freely entertained that bottom seems to have been reached 
for the time being at least. Java is relatively not so firm as 
German, and we hear of sales at 191%4ec, a bid at 18%c having 
been turned down. Cables report an advance in London to 
£9 7s. 8d. for German, and the lay down cost for Java, as 
estimated by prices cabled from Batavia, appears to be about 
£20 5s. 8d. 


Saffron, American, is in improved position and quotations 
are higher owing to present scarcity, recent sales being at 
20c. Valencia is also held with more firmness and holders 
now ask $5.75 to $6.50. 


Senna leaves, Tinnevelly, continue in good jobbing demand, 
with prices ruling firm. 


Vanilla beans have been actively inquired for during the 
interval, and holders offer with more reserve, the prevailing 
opinion being that prices will shortly go higher in view of the 
depletion of supplies. Meanwhile we quote the range at $6.75 
to $12.00 for whole. $4.00 to $5.50 for cut Mexican and $2.00 to 
$6.00 for Bourbon. 


CHEMICALS. 


Alum is well sustained at previous prices. Makers are well 
sold up for several months ahead, and goods are not pressed 
for sale. 


Arsenic, white, is easier abroad, and spot quotations have 
been reduced to 8c to 3c, as to quality and quantity. 


Bicarbonate of soda is moving into firmer position, but 
prices are not quotably higher. The firmer feeling is due to 
light stocks and the inability of manufactruers to fill orders 
for prompt delivery. 


Bleaching powder is irregular and unsettled owing to com- 
petition between foreign and domestic makers, and sales for 
future delivery have been made down to 1c, while current 
spot transactions are at 1%4c for Liverpool, 154¢c for Continental 
and 1%4ec for domestic. 


Blue vitriol is in fair demand, with the current sales at 
44¢ to 544c in a jobbing way. 

Chlorate of potash is in good demand, and the tone of the 
market has improved; jobbing sales at 8c to 8c for crystals 
and 84ec to 8\%ec for powdered. 

Cream of tartar is steady and in demand, with manufac- 
turers’ quotations well sustained at 22c to 2214c for powdered. 

Naphthaline is a shade easier in view of slackened demand 
and domestic manufacturers now name 2\4c to 2%c for balls 
and flakes. 

Nitrate of soda is fractionally higher, the stock on dock 
having been nearly all taken up; the quotations at the close 
were $1.90 to $1.95. 

Oxalic acid is lower, recent small sales having been made 
down to 414e for German and 4%e for English. 

Quicksilver is finding a steady consuming demand, and 
business is of satisfactory volume, with quotations steadily 
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maintained at the previous range of 64%4c to 65c, as to quan- 
tity and seller. 


Sal ammoniae is steady and in moderate demand, with 
lump bringing 9144¢ to 9%4¢c, as to quantity. 

Tartaric acid is held with more firmness in view of in- 
creasingly stronger markets abroad for crude material, but 
prices are as yet quotably unchanged, the sales being at 29¢ 
to 29\4c for crystals and 2914c to 29'°4¢e for powdered. 


ESSENTIAL OILS. 


Anise is passing out to the trade in small quantities, bring- 
ing $1.07% to $1.15. 


Cassia has an upward tendency in sympathy with stronger 
advices from primary sources, and the market has now been 
cleared of most of the cheap lots; while 65c is a general quo- 
tation, some holders ask 6714c. 


Clove is on the upward grade, owing to the increased cost 
of spice, and while prices are not as yet quotably higher an 
early advance is looked for. We hear of sales at 57%4c to 60c, 
as to quality and quantity. 


‘Lavender has developed a firmer feeling, and an advance is 
anticipated by some in view of adverse crop reports. 


Lemon and the other Messina essences are selling in a mod- 
erate jobbing way only, and there is nothing new to report 
concerning values, with the exception of bergamot, which is 
easier owing to the approach of new crop, and now quoted 
at $2.00 to $2.10, as to brand and quantity. 


Pennyroyal has yielded under free offers of new crop, and 
holders now quote at a decline to $1.20 to $1.25. 


Peppermint continues to advance, with quotations for pure 
in bulk now $2.20 to $2.25, while H. G. H. has been advanced 
to $2.50. The demand comes priucipally from exporters. 


Spearmint is scarce, and prices have advanced to $1.75 to 
$1.85, as to quantity, quality and seller. 


Tansy continues scarce and firm, and quotations have been 
advanced to $1.15 to $1.25. 


Wintergreen shows no change from $1.45 to $1.60 for 
natural or sweet birch and 45c to 50c for artificial or methyl 
salicylate. 


GUMS. 


Aloes, Cape, is in good demand and firm, and the range of 
prices at the close was 8c to 10c. Curacao is passing out to 
the trade in small quantities at 3c to 4c. 


Asafcetida continues in steady, moderate request, and the 
market is firm at 15e to 22c. 

Camphor has declined twice during the interval, and man- 
ufacturers now quote 5514c to 56c for refined in barrels and 
cases respectively, and the tone of the market is easy at the 
lower range. 

Tragacanth, Aleppo, is in good demand, and the tone of 
the market is firm at the range of 29c to 80c, as to quality and 
quantity. 

ROOTS, 

Aconite in a jobbing way continues to sell at 9%4c to 11c, 
and supplies are offered more freely in view of recent ar- 
rivals. 

Alkanet continues to find sale in a small way at 5%c to 6c. 


Althea, cut, is in steady, moderate request and values are 
maintained at 20c to 25c. 

Calanius is held and selling within the range of 7c to 8e for 
ordinary, and 25c¢ to 30c for bleached. 

Gentian is not offered below 4%4c, and 4%c is the general 
quotation, the available supply being extremely light. 

Ginger, Jamaica, appears to be working into stronger po- 
sition, but the range of the market is unchanged, unbleached 
being quoted at 9%c to 12¢c and bleached at 1144c to 13c. 

Golden seal is a shade easier under freer offerings from 
producing markets, and the inside quotation has been reduced 
to 55c, though up to 57c is asked for fall dug. 

ac is weak and unsettled, and quotations have been 
PR ete to $2.00 to $2.10 for Rio and 95c to $1.00 for 
Carthagena, without, however, stimulating the demand, and 
buyers appear to be holding off in expectation that prices will 
go still lower. 

Pareira brava is maintained steadily at lic to 12c, but the 
demand momentarily is light. 

Sarsaparilla, Mexican, continues firm at 74; sales for 
export af this figure. 
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Serpentaria is improving in demand, and the prices are ad- 
vancing in the face of restricted supplies. While 42c was said 
to be an inside quotation at the close, up to 45c was asked. 

Senega is in limited supply and wanted, and holders name 
65e for prompt delivery, at which price small jobbing transac- 
tions are reported. 

SEEDS. 

Anise, Italian, is selling moderately in a jobbing way at 
the range of 10c to 10%c. 

Canary, Smyrna, continues in demand and firm, with quo- 
tations fractionally higher, or say 3c to 3c. 

Celery is in steady request, and with the market under 
good control, nothing now offers below 714c, and we hear of 
some sales at 734c. 

Colchicum is decidedly firm owing to scarcity, and holders 
are indifferent sellers at 45c. 

Hemp, Russian, has eased off a trifle in the interval owing 
to increased supplies, and sales are making at 3c to 3c. 

Mustard, of the different grades, is in active demand, and 
held with more firmness in the face of diminishing stocks. 
German is fractionally higher. 

Rape is in better supply and easier, with German obtain- 
able at 3%c to 3%4c, and domestic at 3\4c to 3%c. 





In Favor of Nailitza. 


One thing that has told greatly in favor of Nailitza, the 
new cleansing preparation, which been advertised in the col- 
umns of the AMERICAN Druacist, is the guarantee by the 
Nailitza Company that it contains no benzine, and is there- 
fore outside the list of those cleansing preparations which 
are under the ban of the Fire Department of New York City. 
Every drug store has a constant demand for a preparation 
that will successfully take out grease spots, and Nailitza is 
warranted to remove spots from woolen stuffs and all kind of 
delicate silk fabrics and is having a big sale in consequence. 
The fact that druggists run no possible risk in handling this 
article is a strong point in its favor and justifies druggists in 
giving it a prominent place in their showcases. The Nailitza 
Company, 71 Wall street, New York, invite investigation of 
the merits of their preparation. 





Rates and Routes for the N. A. R. D. Meeting 


Many of the delegates to the annuai convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists at Cleveland on Sep- 
tember 23-25, from the East, have arranged to go to Cleveland 
over the Nickel Plate Railroad and its connections. This road 
has a through service over both the West Shore and the 
Lackawanna, and names a round trip fare of $16. The 
subjoined information is printed for members who intend to 
make New York their point of departure: 

The following trains are equipped with through sleeping 
ears and dining cars: Via West Shore, leave New York, daily, 
6 p.m.; arrive Cleveland, daily, 11.19 a.m. Via Lackawanna 
(D., L. & W.), leave New York, daily, 2 a.m., 1.40 p.m., 6.10 
p.m.; arrive Cleveland, daily, 7.40 p.m., 6.15 a.m., 11.19 a.m. 
On the train leaving New York at 1.40 p.m. a dining ear is 
attached from New York to Binghamton; on the train leaving 
New York at 6.10 p.m. a dining car attached from New York 
to Stroudsburg and again at Buffalo. 

Delegates taking the Nickel Plate road over either the 
West Shore or the Lackawanna can arrange for a stop over 
at Niagara Falls, or for a trip one way by steamers of the 
Cleveland and Buffalo line between the points named. The 
Lackawanna train from New York has a connection from 
Philadelphia via Manunka Chunk, leaving Broad Street Sta- 
tion at 12 noon. Delegates leaving New York will probably 
prefer to take the 1.40 p.m. train over the Lackawanna on 
Monday, September 22, this train reaching Cleveland next 
morning at 6.15 o’clock. 





New Photographic Chemicals. 


In our advertising pages this month our readers will find 
that the Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Company, the selling 
agents of the famous Bayer pharmaceutical products, have 
entered a new field and are prepared to offer to the drug trade 
as another source of profit, and to the physician and layman 
as a further help in their professional and commercial work 
as well as a source of pleasure in their leisure hours, the five 
new photographie products, Edinol. Acetonesulphite, Uran- 
Intensifier, Flashlight-Bayer and Fixing Salt-Bayer, which 
will be to the science of photography what phenacetin, trional 
aristol, etc., are to the medical. 
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Edinol is a new developing agent, which comprises the ad- 
vantages of the two chief classes of photographic developers 
(pyro and hydroquinone on tke one hand and Rodinal, Metol. 
Ortol, ete., on the other) and possesses none of their disadvan- 
tages. The entire absence of any tendency to fog makes it 
especially valuable for X-ray and other technical work where 
extreme detail is desired and where conditions make it im- 
possible to get fully timed negatives. For underexposures of 
this class and for direct X-ray positives on bromide paper it 
has no equal. Besides possessing these splendid qualities, it 
can be mixed in one formula that can be adapted to any class 
of photographic work, plates, films, lantern slides, Velox and 
bromide papers. It does not stain the hands or finger nails 
and is not poisonous. 

Acetonesulphite is an entirely new product and is by far 
the most versatile chemical ever introduced in the photographic 
field. As a substitute for the sulphites it acts as a preserva- 
tive for developing and fixing baths. As a restrainer it saves 
overexposures of any degree, yielding good printing negatives 
from overexposures as great as 1,000 times normal. It can 
also be used to blacken negatives which were intensified in 
bichloride of mercury and to clear negatives and prints re- 
duced with permanganate of potash. Its adaptability is, in 
fact, almost unlimited. 

Uran Intensifier is a one-solution intensifier put up in pow- 
der form, which can be used repeatedly and keeps indefinitely. 
This also is a very versatile product. It makes good printing 
negatives of extreme underexposures. With an after treat- 
ment of soda solution it is also an excellent reducer. Besides 
these qualities it imparts to Velox and bromide prints a beau- 
tiful brown or sepia tone. 

Flashlight-Bayer is a flashlight powder of great actinic 
power which works very rapidly, producing very little smoke, 
no gas and no noise. It is packed in a unique manner and is 
non-explosive. 

Fixing Salt-Bayer is a very effective, slightly acid fixing 
bath which keeps indefinitely and remains clear until ex- 
hausted. 

The Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Company have a special 
department devoted to photography and will be pleased to 
give any information desired, not only about their own prod- 
ucts, but about photography in general or any special or tech- 
nical work. 





Soda Water from a Medical Point of View. 


So much has been written, and more perhaps said, in these 
last few weeks concerning the proper feeding of infants in 
summer that it is with a certain feeling of relief that we turn 
to a kindred subject, the choice of the most innocuous of the 
thirst quenching compounds which are offered so freely to the 
more adult on every side, says the Medical News. For that 
a nickel plus a child is equal to a soda water fountain is an 
equation that does not require the higher forms of mathe 
matics to demonstrate, and that it is not always good to look 
on the wine when it is red is biblical in its antiquity. 

A wise man, this time from the West—a chemist in Chi- 
cago—has just come to the front with a violent diatribe on 
the evils of the perennial fountain, an attack not only on the 
syrups that dwell therein, but also on the more modern, extra 
uterine so to speak, egg and fruit combinations that are so 
pleasing to the eye and which make the apothecary’s sign one 
of the few of those that do not fail in dry weather. It is not 
that the syrups are synthetic in their composition, for this they 
have been from the time that chemicals became cheaper than 
the natural fruit. Nor is it the undeniable fact that it is not 
conducive to health to fill up the stomach when overheated 
with a quantity of any iced liquid, but it is, he states, because 
the coloring matters now used are “ noxious,” and injurious 
and that not only do they do harm in themselves, but also in- 
crease the evil by inducing a greater consumption “ from the 
insidiousness of their opalescent charm and the sheen of their 
iridescent beauty.” 

This is unfortunate, but they certainly do look cool, and 
the eye is, in these cases, affected before the palate; few of us 
have outgrown our early recollections of the roseate circus 
lemonade and these fin de siecle summer drinks are neither 
stale nor flat, even if from a sanitary standpoint they are un- 
profitable. But the anxious parent has still, however, the old 
time series of vanilla and ginger, chocolate and the like, to fall 
back on. if she desires to shun the greens and the violets of the 
up to date pharmacy, to say nothing of the interrogative finger 
of root beer, which points a warning from every billboard and 
boarding in the vicinity. That she will undoubtedly encounter 
opposition is true, for, although self preservation may be the 
first law of Nature, it lies dormant in the stomachs of most of 
us till later years, and young people, outside the castle of Chil- 
lon, seldom grow gray in a single night. 











